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| Bat triumphans Virgn——— 
| Sunt qui rogatam rettulerint preces 
) | Tuliſſe CHAxrlsTO,. redderet ut reo 
| Lunem jacenti, tum inventt halitum 
5 Vitæ innovatum, viſibus integris. PRUDENTS 
6 As reſcu'd from intended wrong, 
The modeſt virgin pac'd along, 
3 By blaſting heav'n depriv'd of day 
5 Beneath her feet th' accuſer lay: 


She mark'd, and ſoon the pray'r aroſe 
To Him who bade us love our foes ; 
By faith inforc'd the pious call 
Again relum'd the ſightleſs ball. 


O Love AN ENEMY, is the diſtin. 
guiſhing characteriſtic of a religion, 
which is not of man but of GOD. 

It could be delivered as a precept only by 

Hu, who lived and died to eſtabliſh it by 

IE his example. 
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At the cloſe of that ſeaſon, in which hu- 
man frailty has commemorated ſufferings 
which it could not ſuſtain, a ſeaſon in which 
the moſt zealous devotion can only ſubſtitute 
a change of food for a total abſtinence of forty 
days; it cannot, ſurely, be incongruous to 


conſider, what approaches we can make 


to that divine love which theſe ſufferings 
expreſſed, and how far man, in imitation of 
his SAvIouR, can bleſs thoſe who curſe 
him, and return good for evil. 

We cannot, indeed, behold the example 
but at a diſtance ;. nor conſider it without 
being ſtruck with a ſenſe of our own debility; 
every man who compares his life with this 
divine rule, inſtead of exulting in his own: 
excellence, will ſmite his breaſt like the 
publican, and cry out, GOD be mer- 
« ciful to me a ſinner!” Thus to acquaint 
us with ourſelves, may, perhaps, be one 
uſe of the precept ; but the precept can- 
not, ſurely, be conſidered as having no- 
other. 

I know it will be faid, that our paſſions 
are not in our power; and that, therefore, 
a precept, to love or to hate, is impoſſible; 


for if the grafication of all our wiſhes was 


offered 
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offered us to love a ſtranger as we love 
a child, we could not fulfil the condition, 
however we might deſire the reward. 

But admitting this to be true, and that we 
cannot love an enemy as we love a friend; it 
is yet equally certain, that we may perform 
thoſe actions which are produced by love, 
from a higher principle : we may, perhaps, 
derive moral excellence from natural defects, 


and exert our reaſon inſtead of indulging a 


paſſion. If our enemy hungers we may feed 


| him, and if he thirſts we may give him 


drink ; this, if we could love him, would 
be our conduct ; and this may ſtill be our 
conduct, though to love him is impoſſible, 
The CuRIsTIAN will be prompted to re- 
lieve the neceſſi ties of his enemy, by his love 
to GOD : he will rejoice in an opportunity 
to expreſs the zeal of his gratitude and the 
alacrity of his obedience, at the ſame time 
that he appropriates the promiſes and anti- 
cipates his reward. 

But though he who is beneficent upon 
theſe principles, may in the ſcripture ſenſe 
be ſaid to love his enemy; yet ſomething 
more may {till be effected: the paſſion itſelf 
in ſome degree is in our power; we may 

B 2 riſe 
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riſe to a yet nearer emulation of divine forgive- 
neſs, we may think as well as act with kind- 
neſs, and be ſanct ĩfied as well in heart as in life. 

Though love and hatred are neceſſarily pro- 
duced in the human breaſt, when the pro- 
per objects of theſe paſſions occur, as the 
colour of material ſubſtances is neceſſarily 
perceived by an eye before which they are 
exhibited; yet it is in our power to change 
the paſſion, and to cauſe either love or hatred 
to be excited, by placing the ſame object in 
different circumſtances ; as a changeable ſilk 
of blue and yellow may be held ſo as to ex- 
cite the idea either of yellow or blue. 

No act is deemed more injurious, or reſent- 
ed with greater acrimony, than the marriage 
of a child, eſpecially of a daughter, without 
the conſent of a parent : it is frequently 
conſidered as a breach of the ſtrongeſt and 
tendereſt obligations; as folly and ingrati- 
tude, treachery and rebellion. By the im- 
putation of theſe. vices, a child becomes 
the object of indignation and reſentment : 
indignation and reſentment in the breaſt, 
therefore, of the parent are neceſſarily exci- 
ted : and there can be no doubt, but that 
theſe are m— of hatred. But if the child is 
conſidered 
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conſidered as ſtill retaining the endearing 
ſoftneſs of filial affection, as ſtill longing for 
reconciliation, and profaning the rites of 
marriage with tears; as having been driven 
from the path of duty, only by the violence 
of paſſions which none have always reſiſted, 
and which many have indulged with much 
greater turpitude: the ſame object that be- 
fore excited indignation and reſentment, 
will now be regarded with pity, and pity is a 
ſpecies of love. 

Thoſe, indeed, who reſent this breach 
of filial duty with implacability, though 
perhaps it is the only one of which the of- 
fender has been guilty, demonſtrate that they 
are without natural affection; and that they 
would have proſtituted their offspring, if 
not to luſt, yet to affections which are 
equally vile and ſordid, the thirſt of gold 


or the cravings of ambition : for he can never 


be thought to be ſincerely intereſted in the 
felicity of his child, who when ſome of the 
means of happineſs are loſt by indiſcretion, 
ſuffers his . reſentment to take away the 
reſt. | 
Among friends, fallies of quick reſentment 


are extremely frequent. Friendſhip is a con- 
B 3 ſtant 
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ſtant reciprocation of benefits, to which 
the ſacrifice of private intereſt is ſometimes 
neceſſary ; it is common for each to ſet too 
much value upon thoſe which he beſtows, 
and too little upon thoſe which he receives ; 
this mutual miſtake in ſo important an 
eſtimation, produces mutual charges of un- 
kindneſs and ingratitude ; each, perhaps, 
profeſſes himſelf ready to forgive, but nei- 
ther will condeſcend to be forgiven. Pride, 
therefore, ſtill increaſes the enmity which 
it began; the friend is conſidered as ſelfiſh, 
aſſuming, injurious and revengeful ; he 
conſequently becomes an object of hatred ; 
and while he is thus conſidered, to love him 


is impoſſible. But thus to conſider him, is 


at once a folly and a fault: each ought to 
reflect, that he is, at leaſt in the opinion of 
the other, incurring the crimes that he im- 
putes ; that the foundation of their enmity 
is no more than a miſtake ; and that this miſ- 
take is the effe of weaknels or vanity, which 
is common to all mankind ; the character 
of both would then aſſume a very different 
aſpect, love would again be excited by the 
return of its object, and each would be 
impatient to exchange acknowledgments, 
and 


” 
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h and recover the felicity which was ſo near 
es being loſt. 

90 But if after we have admitted an ac- 


quaintance to our boſom as a friend, it ſhould 


9 appear that we had miſtaken his character: 
an if he ſhould betray our confidence, and wie 
n the knowledge of our affairs, which perhaps 
58, he obtained by offers of ſervice, to effect our 
* ruin; if he defames us to the world, and adds 
le, perjury to falſehood; if he violates the chaſtity 
ch of a wife, or ſeduces a daughter to proſtitution; 
h, we may ſtill conſider him in ſuch circumſtan- 
he c˙ubes as will incline us to fulfil the precept, and 
7 to regard him without the rancour of hatred 
m or the fury of revenge. 

18 Every character, however it may deſerve 
to puniſhment, excites hatred only in propor- 


or ſtion as it appears to be malicious; and pure 
malice has never been imputed to human 
beings. The wretch, who has thus deceived 
Ta ; and injured us, ſhould be confidered as having 
ultimately intended, not evil to us, but good 


- to himſelf. It ſhould alſo be remembered, 

10 that he has miſtaken the means; that he has 

he forfeited the friendſhip of Him whoſe favour 
is better than Ife, by the ſame conduct which 


forfeited ours; and that to whatever view he 
B 4 ' © ſacrificed 
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facrificed our temporal intereſt, to that alſo 
he facrificed his own hope of immortality ; 
that he is now ſecking felicity which he can 
never find, and incurring puniſhment that 
will laſt for ever. And how much better than 
this wretch is he, in whor.. the contemplation 
of his condition can excite no pity ? Surely if 
ſuch an enemy hungers, we may, without 
ſuppreſſing any paſſions, give him food ; for 
who that ſees a criminal dragged to execution, 
for whatever crime, would refuſe him a cup 
of cold water ? 

On the. contrary, he whom GOD has for- 
given muſt neceſſarily become amiable to man: 
to conſider his character without prejudice or 
partiality, after it has been changed by 
repentance, is to love him ; and impartially 
to conſider it, is not only our duty but our 
intereſt, 

Thus may we love our enemies and add a 
dignity to our nature of which pagan virtue 
had no conception. But if to love our ene- 
mies is the glory of a CuRISTIAN, to treat 
others with coldneſs, neglect, and malignity, 
is rather the reproach of a fiend than a man. 
Unprovoked enmity, the frown of unkindneſs 
and the menaces of oppreſſion, ſhould be far 

from 
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o | from thoſe who profeſs themſelves to be 
5 Z followers of Him who in his life went about 
n doing good; who inſtantly healed a wound 
it | that was given in his defence; and who, 
n when he was fainting in his laſt agony, and 
_ treated with mockery and deriſion, conceived at 
if once a prayer and an apology for his murderers; 
It * FATHER, FORGIVE THEM, THEY KNOW 
* Nor WHAT THEY DO, 
* | 
P — 
: No. 49. TuzsDay, April 24, 1753. 
r | Flumina libant 
y Summa leves——_— Vine, 
Y | 
ir a — They lightly ſkim, 

| And gently ſip the dimply river's brim, 
v1] HE character of the ſcholars of the 
1 ; preſent age will not be much injured or 
j miſrepreſented by ſaying, that they ' ſeem to 
; be ſuperficially acquainted with a multitude 
* of ſubjects, but to go to the bottom of very 
6 few. This appears in criticiſm and polite 


learning, as well as in the abſtruſer ſciences : 
| | by 
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by the diffuſion of knowledge its depth is 
abated. 
Eutyches harangues with wonderful plauſi- 


dility on the diſtinct merits of all the Greek 


and Roman claſſics, without having tho- 
roughly and attentively peruſed, or entered 
into the ſpirit and ſcope of one of them. But 
Eutyches has diligently digeſted the diſſer- 
tations of RAIN, Bovnouks, FELToON; 
BLACKWALL, and RoLLIN; treatiſes that 


adminiſter great conſolation to the indolent- 


and incurious, to thoſe who can tamely reſt 
ſatisfied with ſecond-hand knowledge, as they 
give conciſe accounts of all the great heroes 
of ancient literature, and enable them to ſpeak 
of their ſeveral characters, without the tedious 
drudpery of peruſing the originals. But the 
characters of writers, as of men, are of a 
very mixed and complicated nature, and are 
not to be comprehended in ſo ſmall a com- 
paſs : ſuch objects do not admit of being 
drawn in miniature, with accuracy and diſ- 
tinctneſs. 

To the preſent prevailing paſſion for French 
moraliſts and French critics, may be imputed 
the ſuperficial ſhew of learning and abilities 
of which I am complaining, And ſince theſe 

2 alluring 
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alluring authors are become not only fo 
faſhionable an amuſement of thoſe who call 
themſelves the polite world, but alſo en- 
groſs the attention of academical ſtudents, 
I am tempted to enquire into the merits 
of the moſt celebrated among them of both 
kinds. 

That MonTAGNE abounds in native wit, 
in quick penetration, in a perfect knowledge of 
the human heart, and the various vanities and 
vices that lurk in it, cannot juſtly be denied. 
But a man who undertakes to tranſmit his 
thoughts on life and manners to poſterity, 
with the hopes of entertaining and amending 
future ages, muſt be either exceedingly vain or 
exceedingly careleſs, if he expects either of theſe 
effects can be produced by wanton ſallies of 
the imagination, by uſeleſs and impertinent 
digreſſions, by never forming or following 
any regular plan, never claſſing or confining 
his thoughts, never changing or rejecting 
any ſentiment that occurs to him. Yet this 
appears to have been the conduct of our ce- 
lebrated eſſayiſt: and it has produced many 
aukward imitators, who, under the notion of 
writing with the fire and freedom of this lively 
| old 
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old Gaſcon, have fallen into confuſed rhap- 
ſodies and unintereſting egotiſms. 

But theſe blemiſhes of MonTacnsz are 
trifling and unimportant, compared with his 
vanity, his indecency, and his ſcepticiſm, 
That man muſt totally have ſuppreſſed the 
natural love of honeſt reputation, which is 
ſo powerfully felt by the truly wiſe and good, 
who can calmly fit down to give a catalogue 
of his private vices, and publiſh his moſt 
ſecret infirmities, with the pretence of ex- 
hibiting a faithful picture of himſelf and 
of exactly pourtraying the minuteſt features 
of his mind. Surely he deſerves the cenſure 
QuinNTILIAN beſtows on DEMETR1Us, 
a celebrated Grecian ſtatuary, that he was 
* nimius in veritate, et ſimilitudinis quam 
e pulchritudinis amantior; more ſtudious 
of likeneſs than of beauty. 

Though the maxims of the Duxt DE LA 
RocHEFOUCAULT, another faſhionable phi- 
loſopher, are written with expreſſive elegance, 
and with nervous brevity ; yet I muſt be par- 
doned for affirming, that he who labours to 
leflen the dignity of human nature, deſtroys 
many efficacious motives for practiſing worthy 
actions, and deſerves ill of his fellow creatures 

| whom 
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whom he paints in dark and diſagreeable co- 


lours. As the opinions of men uſually con- 
tract a tincture from the circumſtances and 
conditions of their lives, it is eaſy to diſcern 
the chagrined courtier, in the fatire wich 
this polite miſanthrope has compoſed on his 
his own ſpecies. According to his gloomy 
and uncomfortable ſyſtem, virtue is merely 
the reſult of temper and conſtitution, of 
chance or of vanity, of faſhion or the fear of 
loſing reputation. Thus humanity is bru- 
taliſed ; and every high and generous prin- 
ciple is repreſented as imaginary, romantic 
and chimerical ; reaſon, which by ſome is 
too much aggrandized and almoſt deified, 
is here degraded into an abject ſlave of appe- 
tite and paſſion, and deprived even of her juſt 
and indiſputable authority. As a CHRISTIAN 
and as a man, I deſpiſe, I deteſt ſuch deba- 
fing principles, 

RocxgFoucAUuLT, to give a ſmartneſs 
and ſhortneſs to his ſentences, frequently 
makes uſe of the antitheſis, a mode of ſpeak- 
ing the moſt tireſome and diſguſting of any, 
by the ſameneſs and familiarity of the peri- 
ods. And ſometimes, in order to keep up 
the point, he neglects the propriety and 

juſtneſs 
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juſtneſs of the ſentiment, and groſsly contra- 


dicts himſelf. ©* Happineſs, ſays he, © con- 


« ſiſts in the taſte, and not in the things: 
t“ and it is by enjoying what a man loves, 
& that he becomes happy ; not by having 
« what others think deſirable.” The obvi- 
ous doctrine contained in this reflection, is 
the great power of imagination with regard 
to felicity ; but, adds the reflector, in a 
following maxim, We are never ſo happy 
46 or ſo miſerable, as we imagine - ourſelves 
ce to be ;“ which is certainly a plain and 
palpable contradiction of the foregoing opi- 
nion. And of ſuch contradictions many in- 
ſtances might be alledged in this admired wri- 
ter, which evidently ſhew that he had not 
digeited his thoughts with philoſophical ex- 
actneſs and preciſion. 

But the characters of La BrutyRe de- 
ſerve to be ſpoken of in far different terms. 
They are drawn with ſpirit and propriety, 
without a total departure from nature and 
reſemblance, as ſometimes is the caſe in 
pretended pictures of life. In a few inſtan- 
ces only he has failed, by overcharging his 
portraits with many ridiculous features that 


cannot exiſt together in one ſubject ; as in 


the 
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the character of Menalcas the abſent man, 
which, though applauded by one of my 
predeceſſors, is ſurely abſurd, and falſe to 
nature. This author appears to be a warm 
admirer of virtue, and a ſteady promoter of her 
intereſt: he was neither aſhamed of CHRIS 
TIANITY, nor afraid to defend it: accord- 
ingly, few have expoſed the folly and abſur- 
dity of modiſh infidels, of infidels made by 
vanity and not by want of conviction, with 
ſo much ſolidity and pleaſantry united: he 
diſdained to ſacrifice truth to. levity and li- 
centiouſneſs. Many of his characters are 
perſonal, and contain alluſions which cannot 
now be underſtood. It is, indeed, the fate 
of perſonal ſatire to periſh with the genera- 
tion in which it is written: many artful 
ſtrokes in THEOPHRASTUsS himſelf, perhaps 
appear coarſe or inſipid, which the Atheni- 
ans looked upon with admiration. A diffe- 
rent age and different nation render us in- 
capable of reliſhing ſeveral beauties in the 
Alchymiſt of JounsoNn, and in the Don 
Quixote of CERVvANTES. 

SAINT EVREMOND is a florid and verboſe 
trifler, without novelty or ſolidity in his re- 
flections. What more can be expected from 
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one who propoſed the diſſolute and affect- 
ed PETRON1Us for his model in writing and 
living. 

As the corruption of our taſte is not of 
equal conſequence with the depravation of 
our virtue, I ſhall not ſpend ſo much time 
on the critics, as I have done on the moral- 
iſts of France. ; 

How admirably RAIN, the moſt popu- 
lar among them, was qualified to fit in judg- 
ment upon Homer and Tnucvpipxs, 
DEMosSTHENEs and PLATO, may be gather- 
ed from an anecdote preſerved by Menace, 
who affirms upon his own knowledge, that 
Le FEevRE of Saumur furniſhed this aſſuming 
critic with the Greek paſſages he had occa- 
ſion to cite, Rarin himſelf being totally 
ignorant of that language. The cenſures 
and the commendations this writer beſtows, 
are general and indiſcriminate ; without 
ſpecifying the reaſons of his approbation or 
diſlike, and without alledging the paſſages 
that may ſupport his opinion : whereas juſt 
criticiſm demands, not only that every beau- 
ty or blemiſh be minutely pointed out in its 
different degree and kind, but alſo that 
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the reaſon and foundation of excellencies and 
faults be accurately aſcertained. PER 
Bossu is uſually and juſtly placed at the 


head of the commentators on Ariſtotle's 


poetics, which certainly he underſtood 
and explained in a more maſterly manner 
than either Beni or CASTELVETRO : but 
in one or two inſtances he has indulged a 
love of ſubtilty and groundleſs refinement, 
That I may not be accuſed of affecting a 


kind of hatred againſt all the French critics, 


I would obſerve, that this learned writer 
merits the attention and diligent peruſal 
of the true ſcholar, What I principally 
admire in Bossv, is the regularity of his plan, 
and the exactneſs of his method; which 
add utility as well as beauty to his work. 
BruMoy has diſplayed the excellencies 
of the Greek tragedy in a judicious and com- 
prehenfive manner. His tranſlations are 
faithful and elegant ; and the analyſis of thoſe 
plays, which, on account of ſome circum- 
ſtances in ancient manners would ſhock the 
readers of this age, and would not therefore 
bear an entire verſion, is perſpicuous and full. 
Of all the French critics, he and the judici- 
ous FENELoON have had the juſtice to confeſs, 
Vor. II. C ar 
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or perhaps the penetration to perceive, in 
what inſtance Cox x EIILE and RAcine have 
falſified and modernized the characters, and 
overloaded with unneceſſary intrigues the 
ſimple plots of the Ancients. 

Let no one, however, deceive himſelf in 
thinking, that he can gain a competent know- 
ledge either of AxisToTLE or Sor hocrxs, 
from Bossu or BxumMoy, how excellent 
ſoever theſe two commentators may be. To 
contemplate theſe exalted geniuſes through 
ſuch mediums, is like beholding the orb of the 
ſun during an eclipſe, in a veſſel of water. But 
let him eagerly press forward to the great ori- 
ginals : ** juvet integros accedere fontes; 
< his be the joy t'approach th' untaſted 
« ſprings.” Let him remember, that the 
Grecian writers alone, both critics and poets, 
are the beſt maſters to teach, in Mit Ton's 
emphatical ſtyle, ** What the laws are of 
« 2 true epic poem, what of a dramatic, 
« what of a lyric; what decorum is; which is 


s the grand maſterpiece to obſerve. This 


« would make them ſoon perceive, what 
*« deſpicable creatures our common rhymers 
« and playwrights be; and ſhew them, 


« what religious, what glorious and mag- 
D nificent 
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| * nificent uſe might be made of poetry, both 
1 te jn divine and human things. 


2 


Ne go. SATURDAY, April 28, 1753. 
Quicungue turpi fraude ſemel innotuit, 
Etiamſi vera dici, amittit fidem. Pfr. 


The wretch that often has deceiv'd, 
Though truth he ſpeaks is ne'er believ'd. 


HEN AxrisToTLE was once aſked, 
w hat a man could gain by uttering 


| falſchoods ; he replied, © Not to be credited 


« when he ſhall tell the truth.” 
The character of a liar is at once ſo hate- 
ful and contemptible, that even of thoſe who 


ö have loſt their virtue it might be expected, 


that from the violation of truth they ſhould 
be reſtrained by their pride. Almoſt every 
other vice that diſgraces human nature, may 
be kept in countenance by applauſe and 
aſſociation: the corrupter of virgin inno- 
cence ſees himſelf envied by the men, and at 
leaſt not deteſted by the women: the drunk- 
ard may eaſily unite with beings, devoted 
C 2 like 
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like himſelf to noiſy merriments or filent 
inſenſibility, who will celebrate his victories 
over the novices of intemperance, boaſt 
themſelves the companions of his prowels, 
and tell with rapture of the multitudes whom 
unſucceſsful emulation has hurried to the 
grave: even the robber and the cut-throat 
have their followers, who admire their 
addreſs and intrepidity, their ſtratagems of 
rapine, and their fidelity to the gang, 

The liar, and only the liar, is invariably 
and univerſally deſpiſed, abandoned, and 
diſowned : he has no domeſtic con ſolations, 
which he can oppole to the cenſure of man- 
kind ; he can retire to no fraternity, where 
his crimes may ſtand in the place of virtues ; 

but is given up to the hiſſes of the multi- 
tude, without friend and without apologiſt. 
It is the peculiar condition of falſehood to 
be equally deteſted by the good and bad: 
« The devils,” fays Sir TuoMas Brown, 
« do not tell lies to one another; for truth 
« js neceſſary to all ſocieties : nor can the ſo- 
* ciety of hell ſubſiſt without it.” 

It is natural to expect, that a crime thus 
generally deteſted ſhould be generally avoid- 
ed; at leaſt, that none ſhould expoſe him- 


ſelf 


tha 


Ing 


bu 


not 
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not leaſt miſchievous; 
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ſelf to unabated and unpitied infamy, with- 
out an adequate temptation ; and that to 
guilt ſo eaſily detected, and fo ſeverely puniſh- 
ed, an adequate temptation would not readily 
be found. 

Yet ſo it is, that in defiance of cenſure 
and contempt, truth is frequently violated ; 


and ſcarcely the moſt vigilant and unremitted 
circumſpection will ſecure him that mixes 
with mankind, from being hourly deceived 
by men of whom it can ſcarcely be imagined 


that they mean any injury to him or profit to 
themſelves; even where the ſubje&t of 
converſation could not have been expected 
to put the paſſions in motion, or to have ex- 
cited either hope or fear, or zeal or malignity, 


2 ſufficient to induce any man to put his reputa- 
tion in hazard, however little he might va- 
T lue it, or to overpower the love of truth, 
however weak might be its influence, 


The caſuiſts have very diligently diſtin- 


guiſhed lies into their ſeveral claſſes, accord- 


ing to their various degrees of malignity : 
but they have, I think, generally omitted 


that which is moſt common, and perhaps 
which ſince the 


C 3 moraliſts 
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moraliſts have not given it a name, I ſhall 
diſtinguiſh as the lie of vanity. 

To vanity may juſtly be imputed moſt 
of the falſchoods, which every man perceives 
hourly playing upon his ear, and, perhaps, 
moſt of thoſe that are propagated with ſuc- 
cels. To the lie of commerce, and the lie 
of malice, the motive is ſo apparent, that 
they are ſeldom negligently or implicitly 
received : ſuſpicion is always watchful over 
the practices of intereſt ; and whatever the 
hope of gain, or defire of miſchief, can 
prompt one man to aſſert, another is by 
reaſons equally cogent incited to refute. 
But vanity pleaſes herſelf with ſuch light 
gratifications, and looks forward to pleaſure ſo 
remotely conſequential, that her practiſes 
raiſe no alarm, and her ſtratagems are not 
eaſily diſcovered. 

Vanity is, indeed, often ſuffered to paſs 
unpurſued by ſuſpicion ; becauſe he that 
would watch her motions, can never be at 
reſt: fraud and malice are bounded in their 
influence; ſome opportunity of time and 
place is neceſſary to their agency; but ſcarce 
any man is abſtracted one moment from his 
vanity ; and he, to whom truth affords no 

grati- 
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gratifications, is generally inclined to ſeek 
them in falſchoods. 

It is remarked by Sir KENELM DIGBx, 
« that every man has a deſire to appear ſu- 
« perior to others, though it were only in 
« having ſeen what they have not ſeen.” 
Such an accidental advantage, fince it neither 
implies merit, nor confers dignity, one would 
think ſhould not be deſired ſo much as to be 
counterfeited : yet even this vanity, trifling as 
it is, produces innumerable narratives, all 
equally falſe ; but more or leſs credible in 
proportion to the {kill or confidence of the 
relater. How many may a man of diffuſive 
converſation count among his acquaintances, 
whoſe lives have been ſignalized by number- 
leſs eſcapes ; who never croſs the river but in a 
ſtorm, or take a journey into the country with- 
out more adventures than befel the knight-er- 
rants of ancient times in pathleſs foreſts or en- 
chanted caſtles! How many muſt he know, to 
whom portents and prodigies are of daily 
occurrence ; and for whom nature is hourly 
working wonders inviſible to every other eye, 
only to ſupply them with ſubjects of conver- 
ſation | 


C4 Others 
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Others there are that amuſe themſelves 
with the diſſemination of falſehood, at great- 
er hazard of detection and diſgrace; men 
marked out by ſome lucky planet for univer- 
ſal oonfidence and friendſhip, who have been 
conſulted in every difficulty, entruſted with 
every ſecret, and ſummoned to every tranſ- 
action: it is the ſupreme ſelicity of theſe men, 
to ſtun all companies with noiſy information; 
to ſtill doubt, and overbear oppoſition, with 
certain knowledge or authentic intelligence. 

A liar of this kind, with a ſtrong memory or 
briſk imagination, is often the oracle of an 
obſcure club, and, till time diſcovers his im- 
poſtures, dictates to his hearers with uncon- 
trouled authority; for if a publick queſtion be 
ſtarted, he was preſent at the debate ; if a 
new faſhion be mentioned, he was at court 
the firſt day of its appearance; if a new per- 
formance of literature draws the attention of 
the public, he has patroniſed the author, and 
ſeen his work in manuſcript ; if a criminal of 
eminence be condemned to dic, he often pre- 
dicted his fate, and endeavoured his reſorma- 
tion : and who that lives at a diſtance from 
the ſcene of action, will dare to contradict a 
man, who reports from his own eyes and ears, 

and 
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and to whom all perſons and affairs are thus 
intimately known ? 

This kind of falſchood is generally ſuc- 
ceſsful for a time, becauſe it is practiſed at 
firſt with timidity and caution : but the proſ- 
perity of the liar is of ſhort duration ; the re- 
ception of one ſtory is always an incitement 
to the forgery of another leſs probable : and 
he goes on to triumph over tacit credulity, 
till pride or reaſon riſes up againſt him, and 
his companions will no longer endure to ſee 
him wiſer than themſelves. 

It is apparent, that the inventors of all theſe 
fictions intend ſome exaltation of themſelves, 
and are led off by the purſuit of honour from 
their attendance upon truth : their narratives 
always imply ſome conſequence in favour of 
their courage, their ſagacity, or their activity, 
their familiarity with the learned, or their re- 
ception among the great; they are always bri- 
bed by the preſent pleaſure of ſeeing them- 
ſclves ſuperior to thoſe that ſurround them, 
and receiving the homage of filent attention 
and envious admiration. 

But vanity is ſometimes excited to fiction 
by leſs viſible gratifications : the preſent age 
abounds with a race of liars who are content 

* with 
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with the conſciouſneſs of falſehood, and whoſe 
pride is to deceive others without any gain 
or glory to themſelves. Of this tribe it is 
the ſupreme pleaſure to remark a lady in the 
playhouſe or the park, and to publiſh, un- 
der the character of a man ſuddenly ena- 
moured, an advertiſement in the news of the 
next day, containing a minute deſcription of 
her perſon and her dreſs. From this artifice, 
ho vever, no other effect can be expected, than 
perturbations which the writer can never ſee, 
and conjectures of which he never can be in- 
formed: ſome miſchief, however, he hopes 
he has done; and to have cone miſchief, is of 
ſome importance. He ſets his invention to 
work again, and produces a narrative of a rob- 
bery or a murder, with all the circumſtances 
of time and place accurately adjuſted. This 
s a jeſt of greater effect and longer duration: 
if he fixes his ſcene at a proper diſtance, he 
may for ſeveral days keep a wife in terror for 
her huſband, or a mother for her ſon; and 
pleaſe himſelf with reflecting, that by his 
abilities and addreſs ſome addition is made to 

the miſeries of life. 
There is, I think, an ancient law in Scot- 
land, by which LEeasinc-MakinG was 
capitally 
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capitally puniſhed. I am, indeed, far from 
deſiring to increaſe in this kingdom the num- 
ber of executions ; yet I cannot but think, 
that they who deſtroy the confidence of ſo- 
ciety, weaken the credit of intelligence, and 
interrupt the ſecurity of life ; harraſs the 
delicate with ſhame, and perplex the timo- 
rous with alarms; might very properly be 
awakened to a ſenſe of their crimes, by de- 
nunciations of a whipping-poſt or pillory : 
ſince many are ſo inſenſible of rightand wrong, 
that they have no ſtandard of action but 
the law; nor feel guilt, but as they dreag 
puniſhment, 


T. 


Ne 
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Ne 51. Turxsp Av, May 1, 1753. 


Ci guid ex Pindari, Flaccide dictis fuerit inlerjectum, 
ſplendet oratis: & ſardeſcit. fi quid e ſacris Pſalmis 
aptt fuerit attextum? An Lebri Spiritus cœleſtis affla- 
ts preditt fordent nobis præſcriptis Homeri, Euripidit 
aut Ennii, ERASMUS. 


Is a diſcourſe beautified by a quotation from Pindar and 
Horace ? and ſhall we think it blemiſhed by a paſ- 
ſage from the ſacred Pſalms aptly interwoven? Do 
we deſpiſe the books which were dictated by the 
SPIRIT of GOD, in compariſon of Homer, Euri- 
pides, and Ennius? 


To the ApveNTURER, 
IX. 


N the library of the Benedictine Monks 

at Lyons, has lately been diſcovered a 
moſt curious manuſcript of the celebrated 
LonGinus. As I know you will eagerly 
embrace every opportunity of contributing 
to promote or rather revive, reverence and 
love for the Sacred WRITINGS, I ſend 
you the following extract tranſlated from this 
extraordinary work. 


My dear TERENTIANUS. 


YOU may remember that in my 
treatiſe on the Sublime, I quoted a ſtriking 


example 


h 


51. 
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example of it from Mos Es the Jewiſh law- 
giver; Let there be light, and there was 
* light.” I have fince met with a large vo- 
lume tranſlated into Greek by the order of 
Ptolemy, containing all the religious opini- 
ons, the civil laws and cuſtoms, of that 
fingular and unaccountable people. And to 
confeſs the truth, I am greatly aſtoniſhed 
at the incomparable elevation of its ſtile, and 
the ſupreme grandeur of its images ; many of 
which excel the utmoſt efforts of the moſt 
exalted genius of Greece. 

At the appearance of GOD, the moun- 
tains and the foreſts do not only tremble as in 
HomMeR, but“ are melted down like wax at 
his preſence.” He rides not on a ſwift cha- 
riot over the level waves like Neptune, but 
* comes flying upon the wings of the wind: 
* while the floods clap their hands, and the 
« hills and foreſts, and earth and heaven, all 
* exult together before their Lord.” And 
how doſt thou conceive, my friend, the ex- 
alted idea of the univerſal preſence of the in- 
finite Mix p can be expreſſed, adequately to 
the dignity of the ſubject, but in the follow- 
ing manner? — © Whither ſhall I go from 


* thy preſence ? If I climb up into heaven, 
* thou 
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*« thou art there! If I go down to hell, lo, 
* thou art there alſo! If I take wings and 
* fly toward the morning, or remain in the 
* uttermoſt parts of the weſtern ocean; even 
< there alſo” —— the poet does not ſay I 
ſhall find thee, ” but, far more forcibly and 
emphatically —— * thy right hand ſhall 
hold me.” With what majeſty and magnifi- 
cence is the CREATOR of the world, be- 
fore whom the whole univerſe is repreſented 
as nothing, nay, leſs than nothing, and va- 
nity, introduced making the following ſub- 
lime enquiry ! Who hath meaſured the 
« waters in the hollow of his hand, and me- 
ted out heaven with a ſpan, and compre- 
« hended the duſt of the earth in a meaſure, 
* and weighed the mountains in ſcales, and 
te the hills in a balance? Produce me, T'e- 
RENTIANUS, any image or deſcription in 
PrLaTo himſelf, fo truly elevated and di- 
vine ! Where did theſe barbarians learn to 
ſpeak of GOD, in terms that alone appear 
worthy of him ? How contemptible and vile 
are the deities of HoMER and HES1IOD, in 
compariſon of this JEHOVAH of the 
illiterate Jews; before whom, to uſe this 
poet's own words, all other Gods are“ as a 


drop 


_— 
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q e drop of a bucket, and are counted as the 
2 © ſmall duſt of the balance.” 


Had I been acquainted with this wonder- 


ful volume, while I was writing my treatiſe on 


the PATHET1cC, I could have enriched my 
work with many ſtrokes of eloquence, more 
irreſiſtibly moving than any I have borrowed 
from our three great tragedians, or even from 
the tender SMNIDES himſelf. The ſame 


Moses I formerly mentioned, relates the hiſ- 
tory of a youth ſold into captivity by his bre- 
thren, in a manner ſo deeply intereſting, with 
ſo many little ſtrokes of nature and paſſion, 


with ſuch penetrating knowledge of the hu- 


man heart, with ſuch various and unexpected 
changes of fortune, and with ſuch a ſtriking 


and important diſcovery, as cannot be read 
without aſtoniſhment and tears; and which 
I am almoſt confident ARIS TOTLE would 
have preferred to the ſtory of his admired 


Oer1Pos, for the artificial manner in which 
he recognition, avrayrworots, is effected, emer- 
ging gradually from the incidents and cir- 
cumſtances of the ſtory itſelf, and not from 
things extrinſical and uneſſential to the 
fable, 


In 
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In another part we are preſented with the 


picture vf a man moſt virtuous and upright, 


who for the trial and exerciſe of his fortitude 
and patience, is hurled down from the ſum- 
mits of felicity, into the loweſt depths of diſ- 
treſs and deſpair. Were ever ſorrow and 
miſery and compaſſion expreſſed more forci- 
bly and feelingly, than by the behaviour of 


his friends, who when they firſt diſcovered 


him in this altered condition, deſtitute, af- 
flicted, tormented, © fat down with him up- 
on the ground ſeven days, and ſeven nights; 
* and none fpake a word unto him, for they 
« ſaw that his grief was very great.” Let 
us candidly confeſs, that this noble paſſage 
is equal, if not ſuperior to that celebrated 
deſcription of parental ſorrow in Achylus ; 
where that venerable father of tragedy, whoſe 
fire and enthufiaſm ſometimes force him 
forwards to the very borders of improbabi- 
lity, has in this inſtance juſtly repreſented 
Niobe fitting diſconſolately three days toge- 
ther upon the tomb of her children, covered 
with a veil, and obſerving a profound ſi- 
lence. Such ſilences are ſomething more 
affecting, and more ſtrongly expreſſive of 
paſſion, than the moſt artful ſpeeches, In 

SOPHOCLES, 


5 
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SoPHOCLES, when the unfortunate DEIANI“ 
RA diſcovers her miſtake in having ſent a pot · 
ſoned veſtment to her huſband HERCULES, 
her ſurprize and ſorrow are unſpeakable, and 


ſhe anſwers not her ſon who acquaints her 


$ with the diſaſter, but goes off the ſtage with- 


out uttering a ſyllable. A writer unacquainted 
with nature and the heart, would have put 
into her mouth twenty florid Timbics, in 
which ſhe would bitterly have bewailed 
her misfortunes, and informed the ſpectators 
that ſhe was going to die. 

In repreſenting likewiſe the deſolation 
and deſtruction of the cities of Babylon and 


1 * Tyre, theſe Jewiſh writers have afforded 


many inſtances of true pathos. One of 


them expreſſes the extreme diſtreſs occa- 
© fGoned by a famine, by this moving circum- 
® ſtance : © The tongue of the ſacking child 
4 cleaveth to the roof of his mouth for thirſt; 


te the young children atk bread, and no man 
e breaketh it unto them; the hands of 
* the pitiful women have ſodden their own 
children.“ Which tender and affecting 


ſtroke reminds me of the picture of a ſacked 


city by ARIS TIDESs the Theban, on which 
we have fo often gazed with inexpreſſible 
Vor. II. D delight: 
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delight: that great artiſt has expreſſed the 
concern of a bleeding and dying mother, 
left her infant, who is creeping to her ſide, 
ſhould lick the blood that flows from her 
breaſt, and miſtake it for her milk. 

In the ninth Book of the Iliad, HouER 
| repreſents the horrors of a conquered city, 
by ſaying that her heroes ſhould be ſlain, 
her palaces overthrown, her matrons raviſhed, 
and her whole race enſlaved. But one of 
theſe Jewiſh poets, by a ſingle circumſtance, 
has far more emphatically pointed out the 
utter deſolation of Babylon: I will make 
* a man more precious than fine gold: even 
* a ſingle perſon than the golden wedge of 
«« Ophir.” 

What ſeems to be particularly excellent 
in theſe writers, is their ſelection of ſuch 
adjuncts and circumſtances upon each ſub- 
ject, as are beſt calculated to ſtrike the ima- 
gination and embelliſh their deſcriptions. 
Thus, they think it not enough to ſay ** that 
« Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, ſhall 
* never more be inhabited; but they add 
a pictureſque ſtroke, © neither ſhall the 
% Arabian pitch his tent there: the wild 


« beaſts of the iſland ſhall cry in their deſo- 
* late 
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« Jate houſes, and dragons in their pleaſant 
* places.” 

You have heard me frequently obſerve, 
how much viſions, or images, by which a 
writer ſeems to behold objects that are ab- 
ſent, or even non-exiſtent, contribute to the 
true ſublime. For this reaſon I have ever 
admired Minerva's ſpeech in the fifth book 
of the Iliad, where ſhe tells her favourite 
Diomede, that ſhe will purge his eyes 
ce from the miſts of mortality, and give him 
* power clearly to diſcern the gods that 
te were at that time aſſiſting the Trojans, 
* that he might not be guilty of the impiety - 
* of wounding any of the celeſtial beings, Ve- 
nus excepted.” Obſerve the ſuperior 
ſtrength and livelineſs of the following 
image: ** Jehovah,” the tutelar God of the 
Jews “opened the eyes of the young man, 
and he ſaw ; and bchold, the mountain 
« was full of horſes, and chariots of fire 
* round about him!“ | 

Do we ſtart, and tremble, and turn 
pale, when OREsTEs exclaims that the 
furies are ruſhing forward to ſeize him; 
and ſhall we be leſs affected with the writer, 


who breaks out into the following queſtion ? 


D 2 ©« Who 
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« Who is this that cometh from Edom 
* withdyed garments from Boſra ; this thatis 
„ glorious in his apparel, travelling in the 
« preatneſs of his ſtrength? Alt is the aveng- 
ing God of the oppreſſed Jews, whom the poet 
imagines he beholds, and whoſe anſwer fol- 
lows, © I that am mig] t, toſave.” © Where- 
fore, reſumes the poet, art thou red in 
* thine apparel, and thy garments like him 
te that treadeth in the wine-fat ?” © I have 
e trodden the wine-preſs alone,” anſwers 
the God; © and of the people there were 
* none with me: for I will tread them in 
* mine anger and trample them in my fury, 
* and their blood ſhall be ſprinkled upon my 
* garments, and I will tain all my raiment.” 
Another writer, full of the idea of that 
deſtruction with which his country was 
threatened, cries out, How long ſhall I 
„ ſee the ſtandard, and hear the ſound of 
* the trumpet !”” And to repreſent total deſo- 
lation, he imagines he ſees the univerſe re- 
duced to its primitive chaos; * beheld 
e the earth, and lo! it was without form 
* and void ; and the heavens, and they had 
& no light.” 
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Above all, I am marvellouſly ſtruck 
with the beauty and boldneſs of the PRo- 
SOPOPZEIAS, and the rich variety of com- 
pariſons, with which every page of theſe 
extraordinary writings abound. When I 
ſhall have pointed out a few of theſe to 
your view, I ſhall think your curioſity will 
be ſufficiently excited to peruſe the book 
itſelf from which they are drawn. And do 
not ſuffer yourſelf to be prejudiced againſt it, 
by the reproaches, raillery, and ſatite, which 
I know my friend and diſciple PoRpuYRY 
is perpetually pouring upon the Jews. 


Farewell, 
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No 52. SaTurDay, May 5. 1753. 


He nuge ſeria ducent 
In mala deriſum. Hos. 


— ——-T rifles ſuch as theſe 
To ſerious miſchiefs lead. FRANcis. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


HOUGH there are many calamities 

to which all men are equally expo- 

ſed, yet ſome ſpecies of intellectual diſtreſs 
are thought to be peculiar to the vicious. 
The various evils of diſeaſe and poverty, 
pain and forrow, are frequently derived 
from others; but ſhame and confuſion 
are ſuppoſed to proceed from ourſelves, and 
to be incurred only by the miſconduct which 
they puniſh. This ſuppoſition is indeed 
ſpecious; but I am convinced by the ſtrong- 
eſt evidence that it is not true : I can op- 
pole experience to theory ; and as it will 
appear that I ſuffer conſiderable loſs by my 
teſtimony, it muſt be allowed to have 
thc 
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the moſt diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of ſin- 
cerity. 

That every man is happy in proportion 
as he is virtuous, was once my favourite 
principle : I advanced and defended it in all 
companies ; and as the laſt effort of my geni- 
us in its behalf, I contrived a ſeries of events 
by which it was illuſtrated and eſt{bliſhed : 
and that I might ſubſtitute action for nar- 
rative, and decorate ſentiment with the 
beauties of poctry, I regulated my ſtory 
by the rules of the drama, and with great 
application and labour wrought it into, a 
tragedy. 

When it was finiſhed, I fate down like 
Hercules after his labours, exulting in the 
paſt, and enjoying the tuture by anticipation, 
I read it to every friend who favoured me 
with a viſit, and when I went abroad I al- 
ways put it into my pocket. Thus it be- 
came known to a circle that was always 
increaſing ; and was at length mentioned with 
ſuch commendation to a very great lady, 
that ſhe was pleaſed to favour me with a meſ- 
ſage, by which I was invited to breakfaſt 
at nine the next morning, and. acquainted 

D 4 that 
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that a ſelect company would then expect the 
pleaſure of hearing me read my play. 

The delight that I received from the con- 
templation of my performance, the encomi- 
um of my friends, and eſpecially this meſ- 
ſage, was in my opinion an experimental 
proof of my principles, and a reward of my 
merit. I reflected with great ſelf- compla- 
cence, upon the general complaint that ge- 
nius was without patronage; and concluded 
that all who had been neglected were unwor- 
thy of notice. I believed that my own 
elevation was not only certain but near; and 
that the repreſentation of my play would 
be ſecured by a meſſage to the manager, 
which would render the mortifying drudg- 
ery of ſolicitation and attendance unneceſ- 
wy. - | 

Elated with theſe expectations, ] roſe 
early in the morning, and being dreſſed long 
before it was time to ſet out, I amuſed my- 
ſelf by repeating the favourite paſſages of my 
tragedy aloud, forming polite anſwers to 
the compliments that ſhould be made me, 
and adjuſting the ceremony of my viſit. 

I obſerved the time appointed with ſuch 
punctuality, that I knocked at the door 

while 
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while the clock was ſtriking. Orders had 
been given for my admittance ; and the 
porter being otherwiſe engaged, it happened 
that the ſervant whoſe place it was to in- 
troduce me, opened the door in his ſtead, 
and upon hearing my name, advanced di- 
rectly before me into the room; ſo that no 
diſcovery was made of an enormous queiie of 
brown paper, which ſome miſchievous brat 
had with a crooked pin hung between the 
two locks of my major perriwig. I followed 
the valet into a magnificent , apartment, 
where after I had got within a very large 
Indian ſcreen, I found ' five ladies and a 


$ gentleman. 


I was a little diſconcerted in my firſt ad- 
dreſs, by the reſpe& that was ſhewn me, 


and the curioſity with which I was regard- 
ed: however, I made my general obeiſance, 
and addrefling myſelf in particular to the el- 


der of the ladies, whom I conſidered as my 
patroneſs, I expreſſed my ſenſe of the honour 
ſhe had done me in a ſhort ſpœcch which 
I had preconceived for the o fe; but I 
was immediately informcd, tit the lady 
whoſe favour I had ackuvy +. -d was not 
yet come down; this mit. aſed my 

Muſion; 
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confuſion ; for as I could not again repeat 
the ſame words, I reflected, that I ſhould 
be at laſt unprepared for the occaſion on 
which they were to have been uſed. The 
company all this while continued ſtanding : 
therefore haſtily turned about, to recon- 
noitre my chair; but the moment I was 
ſeated, I perceived every one labouring to 
ſtifle a laugh. I inſtantly ſuſpected that I 
had committed ſome ridiculous indecorum, 
and I attempted to apologize for I knew 
not what offence ; but after ſome heſitation 
my extreme ſenſibility ſtruck me ſpeechleſs. 
The gentleman, however, kindly diſco- 
vered the cauſe of their merriment, by ex- 
claiming againſt the rude licentiouſneſs of the 
vulgar, and at the ſame time taking from 
behind me the pendulous reproach to the 
honours of my head. This diſcovery afforded 
me inexpreſſible relief; my paper ramellie 
was thrown into the fire, and I joined in 
the laugh which it produced : but I was 
ſtill embarraſſed by the conſequences of my 
miſtake, and expected the lady by whom I 
had been invited, with ſolicitude and ap- 
prehenſion. | 


When 


len 
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When ſhe came in, the deference with 


which the was treated by perſons who were 


ſo much my ſuperiors, ſtruck me with 
awe; my powers of recollection were ſuſ- 
pended, and I reſolved to expreſs my ſen- 
timents only by the lowneſs of my bow and 
the diſtance of my behaviour : I therefore 
haſtily retreated backward ; and at the 
fame time bowing with the moſt profound 
reverence, unhappily overturned the ſcreen, 
which in its fall threw down the breakfaſt 
table, broke all the china, and crippled the lap 
dog. In the midſt of this ruin I ſtood tor- 
pid in filence and amazement, ſtunned with 
the ſhrieks of the ladies, the yelling of the 
dog, and the clattering of the china : and 
while I conſidered myſelf as the author of 
ſuch complicated miſchief, I believe I felt 
as keen anguiſh as he who with an halter 
about his neck looks up, while the other end 
of it is faſtened to a gibbet. 

The ſcreen, however, was ſoon replaced, 
and the broken china removed ; and though 
the dog was the principal object of attention, 
yet the lady ſometimes adverted to me : ſhe 
politely defired that I would conſider the 
accident as of no conſequence ; the china, 


ſhe 
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ſhe ſaid, was a trifle, and ſhe hoped Pompey 
was more frighted than hurt. I made ſome 
apology, but with great confuſion and 
incoherence : at length, however, we were 
again ſeated, and breakfaſt was brought in, 

I] was extremely mortified to perceive, 
that the diſcourſe turned wholly upon the 
virtues of Pompey, and the conſequences 
of his hurt: it was examined with great 
attention and ſolicitude, and found to be a 
razure of the ſkin the whole length of one 
of his fore-legs. After ſome topical ap- 
plication, his cuſhion was placed in the cor- 
ner by his lady, upon which helay down, 
and indeed whined piteouſly. 

I was beginning to recover from my per- 
plexity, and had juſt made an attempt to 
introduce a new ſubject of converſation, 
when caſting my eye downward I was again 
thrown into extreme confuſion, by ſeeing 
ſomething hang from the fore-part of my 
chair, which I imagined to be a portion of 
my ſhirt; though indeed it was no other 
than the corner of a napkin on which I at, 
and which, during the confuſion produced 
by the fall of the ſcreen, had been left in 
the chair. 

My 
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My embarraſſment was ſoon diſcovered, 
though the cauſe was miſtaken ; and the 
lady hoping to remove it, by giving me an 
opportunity to diſplay my abilities without 
the reſtraint of ceremony, requeſted that I 
would now give her the pleaſure which ſhe 
had impatiently expected, and read my 
play. 

My play, therefore, I was obliged to 
produce, and having found an opportunity 
haſtily to button up the corner of the napkin 
while the manuſcript lay open in my lap, 
I began to read; and though my voice was 
at firſt languid, tremulous, and irreſolute, 
yet my attention was at length drawn 
from my fituation to my ſubject; I pro- 
nounced with greater emphatis and pro- 
priety, and I began to watch for the 
effects which expected to produce upon 
my . auditors ; but I was extremely mortified 
to find, that whenever I pauſed to give room 
for a remark or an encomium, the inter- 
val was filled with an ejaculation of pity for 
the dog, who ſtill continued to whine upon 
his cuſhion, and was lamented in theſe affect- 
tionate and pathetic terms ———* Ah! 
poor, dear, pretty, little creature,” 


It 
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It happened, however, that by ſome 
incidents in the fourth act the paſſions were 
apparently intereſted, and I was juſt exulting 
in my ſucceſs, when the lady who ſat next 
me unhappily opening her ſnuff box, which 
was not effected without ſome difficulty, 
the duſt that flew up threw me into a fit 
of ſneezing, which inſtantly cauſed my up- 
per lip to put me again out of counte- 
nance : I therefore haſtily felt for my hand- 
kerchief, and it was not with leſs emotion 
than if I had ſcen a ghoſt, that I diſcovered 
it had been picked out of my pocket. In 
the mean time the opprobrious effuſion de- 
ſcended like an icicle to my chin ; and the 
eyes of the company, which this accident 
had drawn upon me, were now turned away, 


with looks which ſhewed that their pitv was 


not proof againſt the ridicule of my diſtreſs. 
What I ſuffered at this moment, can nei- 
ther be expreſſed or conceived : I turned my 
head this way and that in the anguiſh of my 
mind, without knowing what I ſought ; 
and at laſt holding up my manuſcript before 


my face, I was compelled to make ule of the : 


end of my neckcloth, which I again but- 
toned into my boſom. After many pain- 


7 ful 


2 A 


tre 
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ful efforts I proceeded in my lecture, and 
again fixed the attention of my hearers. 
The fourth act was finiſhed, and they ex- 
preſſed great impatience to hear the cataſtro- 
phe : I therefore began the fifth with freſh 
confidence and vigour ; but before I had read 
a page, I was interrupted by two gentlemen 
of great quality, profeſſors of Buckiſm, who 
came with a deſign to wait upon the ladies 
to an auction. 

I roſe up with the reſt of the company 
when they came in ; but what was my aſto- 
niſhment, to perceive the napkin, which 
I had unfortunately ſecured by one corner, 
hang down from my waiſt to the ground ! 
From this dilemma, however, I was delivered 
by the noble Buck who ſtood neareſt to me ; 
who ſwearing an oath of aſtoniſhment, 
twitched the napkin from me, and throw- 
ing it to the ſervant, told him that he had re- 
deemed it from the rats, who were dragging it 
by degrees into a place where he would never 
have looked for it. The young ladies were 
ſcarce leſs confounded at this accident than 
I; and the noble matron herſelf was 
ſomewhat diſconcerted : ſhe ſaw my ex- 
treme confuſion ; and thought fit to apo- 

logize 
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logizefor her couſin's behaviour: He is 
« wild boy, Sir,” ſays ſhe, he plays 
« theſe tricks with every body; but it is 
&« his way, and no body minds it.” When 
we were once more ſeated, the Bucks, upon 
the peremptory refuſal of the ladies to go out, 
declared they would ſtay and hear the laſt 
act of my tragedy ; I was therefore requeſted 
to go on. But my ſpirits were quite exhauſted 
by the violent agitation of my mind ; and I 
was intimidated by the preſence of two per- 
ſons, who appeared to conſider me and my 
performance as objects only of merriment and 
ſport. I would gladly have renounced all 
that in the morning had been the object of 
my hope, to recover the dignity which I 
had already loſt in my own eſtimation ; 
and had ſcarce any wiſh but to return without 
further diſgrace into the quiet ſhade of 
obſcurity. The ladies, however, would take 
no denial, and I was at length obliged to 
comply. 

I was much pleaſed and ſurpriſed at the 
attention with which my new auditors ſeem- 
ed to liſten as I went on: the dog was now 
ſilent ; I increaſed the pathos of my voice 
in proportion as I aſcended the climax of 


diſtreſs 
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* diſtreſs, and flattered myſelf that poetry and 
> truth would be till victorious : but juſt 
3 at this criſis, the gentleman, who had 
2 diſengaged me from the napkin, deſired me 
to ſtop half a moment; ſomething, he ſaid, 
2 had juſt ſtarted into his mind, which if he 


did not communicate he might forget : 
then turning to his companion, ** Jack” 
ſays he, there was ſold in Smithfield no lon- 
ger ago than laſt Saturday, the largeſt ox 
* that Jever beheld in my life.” The ridicule 


of this malicious apoſtrophe was ſo ſtriking, 


that pity and decorum gave way, and my 


patroneſs herſelf burſt into laughter : upon 


me, indeed, it produced a very different ef- 


fe t' for if I had been detected in an un- 


ſucceſsful attempt to pick a pocket, I could 
not have felt more ſhame, confuſion and 
auguiſh. The laughter into which the com- 
pany had been ſurprized, was, however, im- 


* mediately ſuppreſſed, and a ſevere cenſure 


paſſed upon the perſon who produced it, 
To atone for the mortification which I had 


2 ſuffered, the ladies expreſſed the utmoſt im- 


patience to hear the concluſion, and I was 


| encouraged by repeated encomiums to pro- 
2 ceed ; but though I once more attempted to 


Vol. II. E recol. 
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recolle& myſelf, and again began the ſpeech 
in which I had been interrupted, yet my 
thoughts were ſtill diſtracted ; my voice 
faltered, and I had ſcarce breath to finiſh the 
firſt period. 

| þ This was remarked by my tormentor the 
1 Buck, who ſuddenly ſnatched the manu- 
il ſcript out of my hands, declared that I did 
not do my play juſtice, and that he would 


-+ 
1 


| finiſh it himſelf. He then began to read 
| but the affected gravity of his countenance, con 
| the unnatural tone of his voice, and the re- the 
| membrance of his late anecdote of the ox, ind 
| excited ſenſations that were incompatible tha 
| both with pity and terror, and rendered me pro 
„ extremely wretched by keeping the company liev 
perpetually on the brink of laughter. fror 
; In the action of my play, virtue had been wit 
ll ſuſtained by her own dignity, and exulted ia tha 
1 the enjoyment of intellectual and indepen- for 
ll | dent happineſs, during a ſeries of external nov 
l calamities that terminated in death; and 1 had 
91 vice, by the ſucceſs of her own projects, four 
* had been betrayed into ſhame, perplexity, I tc 
pf and confuſion. Theſe events were indeed diſt 
1 natural; and therefore J poetically inferred, abo 


| 

| 

| 

} with all the confidence of demonſtration, 3 dep: 
| that 
| 
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ch © that the torments of Tartarus, and the 
ny „ felicity of Elyſium, were not neceſſary to 


= © the juſtification of the Gods; ſince what- 


* 


* 


1 


ice 
he ever inequality might be pretended in the 
4 diſtribution of externals, peace is ſtill 
he „ the prerogative of virtue, and intellectual 
u- miſery can be inflicted only by guilt.” 
did But the intellectual miſery which I ſuf- 
11d | fered at the very moment when this favourite 
d; Þ ſentiment was read, produced an irreſiſtible 
ce, Þ conviction that it was falſe ; becauſe except 
re- the dread of that puniſhment which I had 
ox, indirectly denied, I felt all the torment 
ble that could be inflicted by guilt. In the 
me Þ proſecution of an undertaking which I be- 
ny lieved to be virtuous, peace had been driven 
from my heart, by theconcurrence of accident 
een with the vices of others; and the miſery 
in that I ſuffered, ſuddenly propagated itſelf : 
en- for not only enjoyment but hope was 
nal now at an end; my play, upon which both 
ind had depended, was overturned from its 


&s, foundation; and I was ſo much affected that 
ity, I took my leave with the abrupt haſte of 
ced diſtreſs and perplexity. I had no concern 
red, | about what ſhould be ſaid of me when I was 
on, departed; and, perhaps, at the moment 
chat E 2 when 
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when I went out of the houſe, there was 
not in the world any human being more 
wretched than myſelf. The next morning, 
when I reflected coolly upon theſe events, I 
would willingly have reconciled my experi- 
ence with my principles, even at the ex- 
pence of my morals. I would have ſuppoſed 
that my defire of approbation was inordi- 
nate, and that a virtuous indifference about 
the opinion of others would have prevented 
all my diſtreſs; but I was compelled to 
acknowledge, that to acquire this indiffe- 
rence was not poſſible, and that no man be- 
comes vicious by not effecting impoſſibili- 
ties : there may be heights of virtue beyond 
our reach : but to be vicious, we muſt either 
do ſomething from which we have power 
to abſtain, or neglet ſomething which we 
have power to do : there remained, there- 
fore, no expedient to recover any part of 
the credit I had loſt, but ſetting a truth 
which I had newly diſcovered by means 
ſo extraordinary, in a new light; and with 
this view I am a candidate for a place in 
the ADVENTURER, 
I am, SI R, your's, Cc. 
DRAMATICUS, 
N? 
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ras Þ 
dre 
12, No 53. TuesDay, Mays, 1753. 

Il 'B 
* . Duiſque ſuos patimur manes, ViRo. 
ex- Each has his lot, and bears the fate he drew. 
{ed 
di. 1 T3. . Fleet, May 6. 
dut | N conſequence of my engagements, I 
wy addreſs you once more from the habita- 


| tions of miſery. In this place, from which bu- 
de ſineſs and pleaſure are equally excluded, and 
de- in which our only employment and diverſion 
is to hear the narratives of each other, I 


= might much ſooner have gathered materials 
* for a letter, had I not hoped to have been 

reminded of my promiſe: but ſince I find 
_ 3 myſelf placed in the regions of oblivion, 
where I am no leſs neglected by you than by 
ere the reſt of mankind, I reſolved no longer to 
t of wait for ſolicitation, but ſtole early this eve- 
ruth ning from between gloomy ſullenneſs and 


riotous merriment, to give you an account 
of part of my companions. 

One of the moſt eminent members of our 
club is Mr. ErwarD SCAMPER, a man 
of whoſe name the Olympic heroes would 
4 E 3 not 


nd 
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not have been aſhamed. Nep was born to 
a {all eſtate, which he determined to im- 
prove ; and therefore, as ſoon as he became 
of age, mortgaged part of his land to buy a 
mare and ſtallion, and bred horſes for the 
courſe. He was at firſt very ſucceſsful, and 
gained ſeveral of the king's plates, as he is 
now every day boaſting, at the expence of 
very little more than ten times their value. 
At laſt, however, he diſcovered, that vic- - 
tory brought him more honour than profit; 
reſolving, therefore, to be rich as well as 
illuſtrious, he repleniſhed his pockets by 
another mortgage, became on a ſudden a 
daring Better, and reſolving not to truſt a 4 
jockey with his fortune, rode his horſe him- 
ſelf, diſtanced two of his competitors the 2 
firſt heat, and at laſt won the race, by forc- q 
ing his horſe on a deſcent to full ſpeed at 
the hazard of his neck. His eſtate was 
thus repaired, and ſome friends that had no 
ſouls adviſed him to give over; but No 
now knew the way to riches, and therefore 
without caution increaſed his expences, 7 
From this hour he talked and dreamed of 8 
nothing but a horſe race; and riſing ſoon to 
the ſummit of equeſtrian reputation, he was 
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conſtantly expected on every courſe, divided 
all his time between lords and jockies, and, 


as the unexperienced regulated their betts by 


his example, gained a great deal of money 
by laying openly on one horſe and ſecretly on 
the other. NED was now ſo ſure of growing 
rich, that he involved his eſtate in a third 
mortgage, borrowed money of all his friends, 
and riſqued his whole fortune upon Bay- 
Lincoln, He remounted with beating 
heart, ſtarted fair, won the firſt heat ; but in 
the ſecond, as he was puſhing againſt the 
foremoſt of his rivals, his girth broke, his 
ſhoulder was diſlocated, and before he was 
diſmiſſed by the ſurgeon, two bailiffs faſtened 
upon him, and he ſaw Newmarket no more. 
His daily amuſement for four years has been 
to blow the ſignal for ſtarting, to make 
imaginary matches, to repeat the pedigree 
of Bay-Lincoln, and to form reſolutions 
againſt truſting another groom with the 
choice of his girth, 

The next in ſeniority is Mr. TiMoTHY 
SNUG, a man of dcep contrivance and impe- 
netrable ſecreſy. His father died with the 
reputation of more wealth than he poſſeſſed : 
Tix, therefore, entered the world with a 

E 4 reputed 
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reputed fortune of ten thouſand pounds. 
Of this he very well knew that eight thou- 


ſand was imaginary : but being a man of 


refined policy, and knowing how much ho- 
nour is annexed to riches, he reſolved never 
to detect his own poverty; but furniſhed 
his houſe with elegance, ſcattered his money 
with profuſion, encouraged every ſcheme 
of coſtly pleaſure, ſpoke of petty loſſes with 
negligence, and on the day before an execu- 
tion entered his doors, had proclaimed at a 
public table his reſolution to be jolted no 

longer in a hackney coach. | 
Another of my companions is the mag- 
nanimous JACK SCATTER, the ſon of a 
country gentleman, who having no other 
care han to leave him rich, conſidered that 
literature could not be had without expence ; 
maſters would not teach for nothing; and 
when a book was bought and read, it would 
ſell for little. Jack was, therefore, taught to 
read and write by the butler ; and when this 
acquiſition was made, was left to paſs his 
days in the kitchen and the ſtable, where 
he heard no crime cenſured but covetouſneſs 
and diſtruſt of poor honeſt ſervants, and 
where all the praiſe was beſtowed on good 
I | houſe- 
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houſekeeping and a free heart. At the death 


of his father, Jack ſet himſelf to retrieve 


the honour of his family : he abandoned 
his cellar to the butler, ordered his groom 
to provide hay and corn at diſcretion, took 
his houſekeeper's ward for the expences of 
the kitchen, allowed all his ſervants to do 
their work by deputies, permitted his do- 
meſtics to keep his houſe open to their re- 
lations and acquaintance, and in ten years 
was conveyed hither, without having pur- 
chaſed by the loſs of his patrimony either 
honour or pleaſure, or obtained any other 
gratification than that of having corrupted 
the neighbouring villagers by luxury and 
jdleneſs. 

Dick SERGE was a draper in Cornhill, 
and paſſed eight years in proſperous diligence, 
without any care but to keep his books, or 
any ambition but to be in time an alderman ; 
but then, by ſome unaccountable reyolution 
in his underſtanding, he became enamoured 
of wit and humour, deſpiſed the conyerſation 
of pedlars and ſtockjobbers, and rambled 
every night to the regions of gaiety, in queſt 
of company ſuited to his taſte. The wits at 
hiſt flocked about him for ſport, and 


after- 
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afterwards for intereſt ; ſome found their 
way into his books, and ſome into his pock- 
ets; the man of adventure was equipped 
from his ſhop for the purſuit of a fortune ; 
and he had ſometimes the honour to have 
his ſecurity accepted when his friends were 
in diſtreſs. Elated with theſe affociations 
he ſoon learned to neglect his ſhop; and 
having drawn his money out of the funds, to 
avoid the neceſſity of teaſing men of honour 
for trifling debts, he has been forced at laſt 
to retire hither, till his friends can procure 
him a poſt at court. 

Another that joins in the ſame meſs is Bos 
CorNnice, whoſe life has been ſpent in fit- 
ting up a houſe. About ten years ago Bos pur- 
chaſed the country habitation of a bank rupt : 
the mere ſhell of a building, Bos holds 
no great matter, the inſide is the teſt of ele- 
gance. Of this houſe he was no ſooner maſ- 
ter than he ſummoned twenty workmen to 
his aſſiſtance, tore up the floors and laid 
them anew, ſtripped off the wainſcot, drew 
the windows from their frames, altered the 


diſpoſition of doors and fire-places, and caſt 


the whole fabrick into a new form ; his next 
care was to have his ceilings painted, his 
pannels 
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pannels gilt, and his chimney pieces car- 
ved: every thing was executed by the ableſt 
hands: Bos's buſineſs was to follow the 
workmen with a microſcope, and call upon 
them to retouch their performances, and 
heighten excellence to perfection. The reputa- 
tion of his houſe now brings round him a daily 
confluence of viſitants, and every one tells him 
of ſome elegance which he has hitherto over- 
looked, ſome convenience not yet procured, 
or ſome new mode in ornament or furniture. 
Bos, who had no wiſh but to be admired, 
nor any guide but the faſhion, thought 
every thing beautiful in proportion as it was 
new, and conſidered his work as unfiniſhed, 
while any obſerver could ſuggeſt an addition; 
ſome alteration was theretore every day made, 
without any other motive than the charms 
of novelty. A traveller at laſt ſuggeſted to 
him the convenience of a grotto : Boy im- 
mediately ordered the mount of his garden to 
be excavated ; and having laid out a large 
ſum in ſhells and minerals, was buſy in re- 
gulating the diſpoſition of the colours and 
luſtres, when two gentlemen, who had aſked 
permiſſion to ſee his gardens, preſented him 
7 a writ, 
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a writ, and led him off to leſs elegant 
apartments. | | 

I know not, Sir, whether among this 
fraternity of ſorrow you will think any much 
to be pitied; nor indeed do many of them ap- 
pear to ſolicit compaſſion, for they generally 
applaud their own conduct, and deſpiſe thoſe 
whom want of taſte or ſpirit ſuffers to grow 
rich. It were happy if the priſons of the 
kingdom were filled only with charaQers 
like theſe, men whom proſperity could not 
make uſeful, and whom ruin cannot make 
wiſe : but there are among us many who 
raiſe different ſenſations, many that owe their 
preſent miſery to the ſeductions of treachery, 
the ſtrokes of caſualty, or the tenderneſs of 
pity ; many whoſe ſufferings diſgrace ſoci- 
ety, and whoſe virtues would adorn it: of 
theſe, when familiarity ſhall have enabled 
me to recount their ſtories without horror, 
you may expect another narrative from, 

SIR, 


T Your moſt humble ſervant, 
MISARGYRUS, 


Ne 


dQ 
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No 54. SATURDAY, May 12, 1753. 


Senſim labefata cadebat 
Religio—— CLAUDIANUS. 


— is confidence in heav'n 
Sunk by degrees 


Fa recluſe moraliſt, who ſpeculates in a 

cloyſter, ſhould ſuppoſe every practice to 
be infamous in proportion as it is allowed to 
be criminal, no man would wonder : but 
every man who is acquainted with life, and 
is able to ſubſtitute the diſcoveries of experi- 
ence for the deductions of reaſon, knows that 


he would be miſtaken. 


Lying is generally allowed to be leſs cri- 
minal than adultery ; and yet it is known to 
render a man much more infamous and con- 
temptible ; for he who would modeſtly ac- 
quieſce in an imputation of adultery as a 
compliment, would reſent that of a lie as an 
inſult for which life only could atone. Thus 
are men tamely led hoodwinked by cuſtom, 
the creature of their own folly, and while 
imaginary light flaſhes under the bandage 

which 
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which excludes the reality, they fondly be- 
lieve that they behold the ſun. 

Lying, however, does not incur more in- 
famy than it deſerves, though other vices 
incur leſs. I have before remarked, that 
there are ſome practices, which, though 
they degrade a man to the loweſt claſs of 
moral characters, do yet imply ſome natural 
ſuperiority; but lying is, on the contrary, 
always an implication of weakneſs and defect. 
Slander is the revenge of a coward, and 
diſſimulation his defence; lying boaſts are 
the ſtigma of impotent ambition, of obſeu- 
rity without merit, and pride totally deſtitute 
of intellectual dignity: and even lies of apo- 
logy imply indiſcretion or ruſticity, igno- 
rance, folly, or indecorum. 

But there is equal turpitude, and yet great- 
er meanneſs, in thoſe forms of ſpeech which 
deceive without direct falſehood. The 
crime is committed with greater deliberation, 
as it requires more contrivance ; and by the 
offenders the uſe of language is totally per- 
verted : they conceal a meaning oppoſite to 
that which they expreſs ; their ſpeech is a 
kind of riddle propounded for an evil pur- 
poſe; and as they may, therefore, be pro- 
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perly diſtinguiſhed by the name of Sphinxes, 
there would not perhaps be much cauſe for 
regret, if, like the firſt monſter of the name, 
they ſhould break their necks upon the ſoluti- 
on of their enigmas. 

Indire& lies more effectually than others 
deſtroy that mutual confidence, which is 
ſaid to be the band of ſociety : they are more 
frequently repeated, becauſe they are not 
prevented by the dread of detection: and he 
who has obtained a virtuous character is not 
always believed, becauſe we know not but 
that he may have been periuaded by the ſo- 
phiſtry of folly, that to deceive is not to lie, 
and that there is a certain manner in which 
truth may be violated without incurring ei- 
ther guilt or ſhame. 

But lying, however practiſed, does, like 
every other vice, ultimately diſappoint its 
own purpoſe : *©* A lying tongue is but for 
« a moment.” Detraction, when it is diſ- 
covered to be falſe, confers honour, and diſſi- 
mulation provokes reſentment; the falſe 
apology aggravates the offence. 

Is 1t not therefore, aſtoniſhing, that a prac- 
tice, for whatever reaſon, ſo univerſally infa- 
mous and unſucceſsful, ſhould not be more 


generally 
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generally and ſcrupulouſly avoided ? To think, 
is to renounce it: and, that I may fix the 4 
attention of my readers a little longer upon A 


the ſubject, I ſhall relate a ſtory, which, fr 
perhaps, by thoſe who have much ſenſibility, j * 
will not ſoon be forgotten. * 

CHARLOTTE and MARIA were educated | tl 
together at an eminent boarding-ſchool near tit 
London: there was little difference in co 
their age, and their perſonal accompliſu- g0 
ments were equal: but though their families cat 
were of the ſame rank, yet as CHARLoOTTB his 
was an only child, ſhe was conſiderably ſu- * ha 
perior in fortune, fre 

Soon after they were taken home, Cha- ba 
LoTTE was addreſſed by CAPTAIN FREe= no 
MAN, who, beſides his commiſſion in the wi 


guards, had a ſmall paternal eſtate: but cor 
as her friends hoped for a more advantage- 1 her 
ous match, the CAPTAIN was deſired to 1 ſelf 
forbear his viſits, and the lady to think of Ja v 


him no more. After ſome fruitleſs ſtrug- the 
[| gles they acquieſced ; but the diſcontent of up 
ll | both was ſo apparent, that it was thought aun 
| j | expedient to remove Miſs into the country, 4 pov 
1 She was ſent to her aunt, the Lady Mza- fan 
i | pows, who, with her daughter, lived re- * \ 


# | * 


ies 
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tired at the family ſeat, more than one hun- 
dred miles diſtant from the metropolis. 
After ſhe had repined in this dreary ſolitude 
from April to Auguſt, ſhe was ſurpriſed 
with a vifit from her father, who brought 
with him Sir James FokREST, a young gen- 
tleman who had juſt ſucceeded to a baronet's 
title, and a very large eſtate in the ſame 
county. Sir JaMEs had good-nature and 
good-ſenſe, an agreeable perſon, and an 


eaſy addreſs : Miſs was inſenſibly pleaſed with 


his company; her vanity, if not her love 


had a new object; a deſire to be delivered 


from a ſtate of dependence and obſcurity 


nnen, and ti 


no wonder that this defire was gratified, 
when ſcarce any other was felt ; or that in 


4 compliance with the united ſolicitations of 
1 her friends, and her lover, ſhe ſuffered her- 
1 ſelf within a few weeks to become a lady and 
a wife. They continued in the country till 


the beginning of October, and then came 
up to London, having prevailed upon her 
aunt to accompany them, that Miſs Mr a- 
Dows, with whom the bride had contracted 
an intimate friendſhip, might be gratified 
Vo. II. F with 
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with the diverſions of the town during the 
winter. 

Captain FREEMAN, when he heard that 
Miſs CMARLIOTTE was married, imme- 
diately made propoſals of marriage to Ma- 
RIA, with whom he became acquainted 
during his viſits to her friend, and ſoon 
after married her. 

The friendſhip of the two young ladies 
ſeemed to be rather increaſed than diminiſhed 
by their marriage ; they were always of the 
ſame party both in the private and public 
diverſions of the ſeaſon, and viſited each 
other without the formalities of meſſages 
and dreſs. 

But neither Sir JaMEs nor Mrs. FREE 


MAN could reflect without uneaſineſs upon 


the frequent interviews which this familiarity 
and confidence produced between a lover 
and his miſtreſs, whom force only had di- 


vided ; and though of theſe interviews they 


were themſelves witneſſes, yet Sir James 
inſenſibly became jealous of his lady, and 
Mrs. FREEMAN of her huſband. 


It happened in the May following, that i 


Sir Aus went about ten miles out of town 


to be preſent at the election of a member of 
parliament 2 


N parliament for the county, and was not ex- 
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pected to return till the next day. In the 
evening his lady took a chair and viſited Mrs. 


* FREEMAN : the reſt of the company went 
away early, the Car TAlx was upon guard; 
Sir James was out of town, and the two 
ladies after ſupper fate down to piquet, and 


continued the game without once reflecting 
upon the hour till three in the morning. 
Lady FoxREsT would then have gone home; 


q but Mrs. FREEMAN, perhaps chiefly to 


conceal a contrary deſire, importuned her 
to ſtay till the CAPTAIN came in, and 


gat length with ſome reluctance ſhe con- 
| ſen ted, 


About five the CAPTAIN came home, 
and Lady ForREsST immediately ſent out 


{ for a chair : a chair, as it happened. could 


not be procured : but a hackney-coach being 


brought in its ſtead, the CapTain inſiſted 


upon waiting on her ladyſhip home. This ſhe 
refuſed with ſome emotion; it is probable that 
ſhe ſtill regarded the CarTAIN with leſs in- 
difference than ſhe wiſhed, and was therefore 
more ſenſible of the impropriety of his offer : 
but her reaſons for rejecting it, however for- 
cible, being ſuch as ſhe could not alledge, 
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he perſiſted, and her reſolution was overborne. 
By this importunate complaifance the Cap- 
TAIN had not only thrown Lady ForresT 
into confuſion, but diſpleaſed his wife: ſhe 
could not, however, without unpoliteneſs 
oppoſe it; and leſt her uncaſineſs ſhould he 
diſcovered, ſhe affected a negligence which 
in ſome degree revenged it : ſhe defired that 
when he came back he would not diſturb 
| her, for that ſhe ſhould go directly to bed; 
4 and added, with a kind of drowſy inſen- 
ſibility, © I am more than half aſleep al- 
* ready.” 

Lady FoRKEST and the CapTain were 
to go from the Haymarket to Groſvenor 
Square. It was about half an hour after five 
when they got into the coach; the morning 
was remarkably fine, the late conteſt had 
ſhaken off all diſpoſition to fleep, and Lady 
ForRREST could not help faying, that ſhe 
had much rather take a walk in the Park 
than go home to bed. The CarTaix 


ever, had nearly the ſame objections againſt 
being ſeen in the Mall without any other 


A 
1 


a 


zealouſly expreſſed the ſame ſentiment, and 
propoſed that the coach ſhould ſet them 
„ gownat St. James's Gate. The lady, how- I 
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company than the CayTAIN, that ſhe had 
againſt its being known that they were alone 
together ina hackney- coach: ſhe, therefore, to 
extricate herſelf from this ſecond difficulty, 
propoſed that they ſhould call at her father's 
in Bond ſtreet, and take her couſin ME A- 
pows, whom ſhe knew to be an early riſer 
with them. This project was immediately 
put in execution; but Lady FoRREsST 
found her couſin indiſpoſed with a cold. 
When ſhe had communicated the defign of 
this early viſit, Miſs MEeapows intreated 
her to give up her walk in the Park, to ſtay 
till the family roſe, and go home after 
breakfaſt ; ** No,” replied Lady FokRtsT, 
« I am determined upon a walk ; but as 
* muſt firſt get rid of Captain FREEMAN, 
« I will ſend down word that I will take 
your advice,” A ſervant was accordingly 
diſpatched to acquaint the CAPTAIN, 
who was waiting below, that Miſs ME a- 
Dows was indiſpoſed and had engaged Lady 


Fox RES T to breakfaſt. 
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Cautum eft in horas. Hos. 


ti 

Ne. 55. Tuxs DAY, May 15, 1753. f, 
| 4d 
Quid guiſque vitet, nunquam homini ſatis. f G 


While dangers hourly round us riſe, 


| No caution guards us from ſurprize. 

4 FRANCIS. 

4 

ö * CAPTAIN diſcharged the coach; 

1 but being piqued at the behaviour of 

i his wife, and feeling that flow of ſpirits 

b which uſually returns with the morning, 

even to thoſe who have not ſlept in the night, 

| he had no deſire to go home, and there- 

: fore reſolved to enjoy the fine morning in tze 
1 Park alone. 9 
j Lady FokREsT, not doubting but that 
I! the CayTain would immediately return Y 
home, congratulated herſelf upon her deli- t. 
| verance ; but at the ſame time to indulge * 
| her deſire of a walk, followed him into the tl! 
J Park. 1 c 
. The CarrAlx had reached the top f ſi 
| the Mall, aud turning back met her before 4 8 
| ſhe had advanced two hundred yards beyond FF 8 

the palace. The moment ſhe perceived hir, t. 
the remembrance of her meſſage, the mo- 
tives 
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; tives that produced it, the detection of its 
falſehood, and diſcovery of its deſign, her 
diſappointment and conſciouſnels of that very 
fituation which ſhe had ſo much reaſon to 
avoid, all concurred to cover her with con- 
fuſion which it was impoſſible to hide: 
pride and good breeding were, however, 
ſtill predominant over truth and prudence, 


h; ſhe was ſtill zealous to remove from the 
r of CarTAin's mind any ſuſpicion of a de- 
rits ſign to ſhun him, and, therefore, with an 
ng, effort perhaps equal to that of a hero who 
ht, ſmiles upon the rack, ſac affected an air of 


ere. gaiety, ſaid ſhe was glad to ſee him, and 
the as an excuſe for her meſſage and her conduct, 

| prattled ſomething about the fickleneſs of 
that 7. woman's mind, and concluded with obſer- 


turn ving, that ſhe changed her's too often ever 
eli. 3 to be mad. By this conduct a retreat was 
ulge rendered impoſſible, and they walked toge- 
the ther till between eight and nine: but the 


* clouds having inſenſibly gathered, and a 
* ſudden ſhower falling juſt as they reached 
Spring-Gardens, they went out inſtead of 
going back: and the CAPTAIN having put 
the lady into a chair took his leave, 
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It happened that Sir James, contrary to 
his firſt purpoſe, had returned from his 
Journey at night. He learnt from the ſer- 
vants, that his lady was gone to Captain 
FREEMAN's, and was ſecretly diſpleaſed 
that ſhe had made this viſit when he was 
abſent; an incident, which, however tri- 
fling in itfelf, was by the magic of jealouſy 
ſwelled into importance; yet upon recol- 
lection he reproved himſelf for this diſplea- 
ſure, ſince the preſence of the CAP TAIN's 
lady would ſufficiently ſecure the honour of 
his own. While he was ſtruggling with 
theſe ſuſpicions, they increaſed both in num- 
ber and ſtrength in proportion as the night 
wore away. At one he went to bed : but 
he paſſed the night in agonies of terror and 
reſentment, doubting whether the abſence 
of his lady was the effect of accident or de- 
ſign, liſtening to every noiſe, and bewilder- 
ing himſelf in a multitude of extravagant 
ſuppoſitions. He roſe again at break of day 
and after ſeveral hours of ſuſpence and irre- 
ſolution, whether to wait the iſſue, or go 
out for intelligence, the reſtleſſneſs of curi- 
olity prevailed, and about eight he ſet out 
for Captain FREEMAN's ; but left word 
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with his ſervants, that he waz gone to a 
neighbouring coffee-houſe. 

Mrs. FREEMAN, whoſe affected indif- 
ference and diſſimulation of a deſign to go 
immediately to bed, contributed to prevent 
the CayTaix's return, had during his ab- 
ſence ſuffered inexpreſſible diiquiet; ſhe had 
indeed, neither intention to go to bed, nor 
inclination to ſleep; ſhe walked backward 
and forward in her chamber, diſtracted with 
jealouſy and ſuſpence, till ſhe was informed 
that Sir JAMEs was below, and delired to 
ſee her. When ſhe came down, he diſco- 
vered that ſhe had been in tears ; his fear 
was now more alarmed than his jealouſy, 


and he concluded that ſome fatal accident 
had befallen his wife; but he ſoon learnt 


that ſhe and the CayTarn had gone from 
thence at five in the morning, and that he was 
not yet returned. Mrs. FREEMAN, by Sir 
Jamzs's enquiry, knew that his lady had 
not been at home : her ſuſpicions, therefore, 
were confirmed : and in her jealouſy, which 


to prevent a duel ſhe laboured to conceal, 


Sir JAMEs found new cauſe for his own. 
He determined, however, to wait with as 
much decency as poſſible, till the CAp- 
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TAIN came in ; and perhaps two perſons 
were never more embarraſſed by the preſence 
of each other. While breakfaſt was get- 
ting ready, Dr. TATTLE came to pay Mrs. 
FREEMAN a morning viſit ; and to the un- 
ſpeakable grief both of the lady and her 
gueſt was immediately admitted. Doctor 
TATTLE is one of thoſe male goſſips who 
in the common opinion are the moſt divert- 
ing company in the world. The Doctor 
ſaw that Mrs. FREEMAN was low-fpirited, 
and made ſeveral efforts to divert her, but 
without ſucceſs : at laſt he declared with 
an air of ironical importance, that he could 
tell her ſuch news as would make her look 
grave for ſomething : * The CarTaix,” 
ſays he, has juſt huddled a lady into a 
* chair, at the door of a bagnio near Spring- 
* Gardens.” He ſoon perceived, that this 
ſpeech was received with emotions very 
different from thoſe he intended to produce; 
and, therefore, added, © that ſhe need not 
however, be jealous ; for notwithſtanding 
* the manner in which he had related the in- 
*« cident, the lady was certainly a woman of 
** character, as he inſtantly diſcovered by her 
* mien and appearance: This particular 
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confirmed the ſuſpicion it was intended to re- 
move; and the Doctor finding that he was 
not ſo good company as uſual, took his leave, 
but was met at the door by the CAPTAIN, 
who brought him back. His preſence, 
however inſignificant, impoſed ſome reſtraint 
upon the reſt of the company; and Sir 
JAuxs, with as good an appearance of jocu- 
larity as he could aſſume, aſked the CAp- 
TAIN, What he had done with his wife.“ 
The CAPTAIN, with ſome irreſolution, 
replied, that he had left her early in the 
0 morning at her father's ; and that having 
made a point of waiting on her home, ſhe 
„ ſent word down that her couſin Me a- 
« Dows was indiſpoſed, and had engaged 
« her to breakfaſt.” The CAPTAIN, who 
knew nothing of the anecdote that had been 
communicated by the doctor, judged by ap- 
pearances that it was prudent thus indirectly 
to lie, by concealing the truth both from Sir 
JAMES and his wife : he ſuppoſed, indeed, 
that Sir JaMEs would immediately enquire 
after his wife at her father's, and learn that 
ſhe did not ſtay there to breakfaſt ; but as it 
would not follow that they had been toge- 
ther, he left her to account for her abſence 
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as ſhe thought fit, taking for granted that what 


he had concealed ſhe alſo would conceal, 
for the ſame reaſons ; or, if ſhe did not, 
as he had affirmed nothing contrary to truth, 
he might pretend to have concealed it in 
jeſt, Sir JaMEs, as ſoon as he had received 
this intelligence, took his leave with ſome 
appearance of ſatisfaction, and was followed 
by the Doctor. 

As ſoon as Mrs. FREEMAN and the Cap- 
TAIN were alone, ſhe queſtioned him with 
great earneſtneſs about the lady whom he 
had been ſeen to put into a chair. When 
he had heard that this incident had been re- 
lated in the preſence of Sir James, he 
was greatly alarmed Jeſt lady ForResT 
ſhould increaſe his ſuſpicions, by attempting 
to conceal that which, by a ſeries of enquiry 
to which he was now ſtimulated, he would 
probably diſcover : he condemned this con- 
duct in himſelf, and, as the moſt effectual 
means at once to quiet the mind of his wife 
and obtain her affiſtance, he told her all 
that had' happened, and his apprehenſion 
of the conſequences : he alſo urged her to go 
directly to Miſs MA Dows, by whom his 
account would be confirmed, and of whom 
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ſhe might learn further intelligence of Sir 
James ; and to find ſome way to acquaint 
lady FoRREST with her danger, and admo- 
niſh her to conceal nothing. 

Mrs. FREEMAN was convinced of the 
CAPTAIN's ſincerity, not only by the ad- 


vice which he urged her to give to lady 
FoRREsST, but by the conſiſtency of the 


ſtory and the manner in which he was af- 
fected, Her jealouſy was changed into pity 
for her friend, and apprehenſion for her huſ- 
band. She haſted to Miſs MEeapows and 
learnt that Sir James had enquired of the 
ſervant for his lady, and was told that ſhe 
had been there early with Captain FREE - 
MAN, but went away ſoon after him : ſhe 
related to Miſs Mr a vows all that had hap- 
pened, and thinking it at leaſt poſſible that. 
Sir JAMES might not go directly home, ſhe 
wrote the following letter to his lady: 


« My Dear Lady ForresT, 


J am in the utmoſt diſtreſs for you. Sir 
* JaMEs has ſuſpicions which truth only 
* can remove, and of which my indiſcretion 
* 15 the cauſe. If I had not concealed my 


* deſire of the Cap TAIx's return, your de- 
fign 
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« ſign to diſengage yourſelf from him, 
* which I learn from Miſs M apows, 
e would have been effected. Sir James 
te breakfaſted with me in the Haymarket; 
* and has ſince called at your father's, from 
* whence I write : he knows that your ſtay 
1% here was ſhort, and has reaſon to believe 
« the CAPTAIN put you into a chair ſome 
* hours afterwards at Spring-Gardens. I 
c hope, therefore, my dear lady, that this 
« will reach your hands time enough to pre- 
* vent your concealing any thing. It would 
* have been better if Sir James had known 
% nothing, for then you would not have 
ic been ſuſpected: but now he muſt know 
« all, or you cannot be juſtified. Forgive 
« the freedom with which I write, and 
« believe me moſt affectionately 
« Yours, 
« MARIA FREEMAN. 

% P. S. I have ordered the bearer to ſay he 

t came from Mrs. Fas Ho the milliner,” 


This letter was given to a chairman, and 
he was ordered to fay he brought it from the 
milliner's ; becauſe, if it ſhould be known 
to come from Mrs. FREEMAN, and ſhould 
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fall by accident into Sir JaMEs's hands, 
his curioſity might prompt him to read it 
and his jealouſy to queſtion the lady, without 
communicating the contents. 


——— — 


— 2 — 


No. 56. SATURDAY, May 19, 1753. 


Multos in ſumma ericula miſit 
Venturi timor iþſe mali. LucAxvus. 


How oft the fear of ill to ill betrays ! 


3 JaMEs being convinced, that his 
lady and the CAPTAIN had paſſed the 
morning at a bagnio, by the anſwer which 
he received at her father's, went directly 
home. His lady was juſt arrived before 
him, and had not recovered from the confu- 
ſion and dread which ſeized her when ſhe 
heard that Sir Aus came to town the 


night before, and at the fame inſtant anti- 


cipated the conſequences of her own indiſ- 
cretion. She was told he was then at the 
coffee-houſe, and in a few minutes was 
thrown into an univerſal tremor upon 
hearing him knock at the door. He per- 
ceived her diſtreſs, not with compaſſion 

but 
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but rage, becauſe he believed it to proceed 
from the conſciouſneſs of guilt; he turned 
pale, and his lips quivered; but he ſo far 
reſtrained his paſſion as to aſk her, without 
invective, Where, and how ſhe had paſ- 
« ſed the night.” She replied, ** at Captain 
« FREEMAN 'S; that the CAPTAIN was 
te upon guard, that ſhe fat up with his lady 
* till he came in, and that then inſiſting to 
t ſee her home the would ſuffer the coach 
sto go no farther than her father's, where 
« he left her early in the morning: ſhe had 
not fortitude to relate the ſequel, but ſtop- 
ped with ſome appearance of irreſolution 
and terror. Sir JaMEs then aſked, ** If 
cc ſhe came directly from her father's home.” 
This queſtion, and the manner in which it 
was aſked, increaſed her confuſion : to 
appear to have ſtopped ſhort in her narra- 
tive, ſhe thought would be an implication 
of guilt, as it would betray a defire of con- 
cealment : but the paſt could not be recal- 
led, and ſhe was impelled by the equivoca- 
tion to falſchood, from which, however, 
ſhe would have been kept back by fear, if Sir 
JAMEs had not deceived her into a belief 
that he had been no farther than the neigh- 
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bourhood. After theſe tumultuous refiec- 


tions which paſſed in a moment, ſhe v-atured 


* 


: 


to affirm, that „ ſhe ſtaid with Mats 
« MEapows till eight, and then came 


home: but ſhe uttered this falſehood 


with ſuch marks of guilt and ſhame, which 
| ſhe had indeed no otherwiſe than by this 


falſchood incurred or deſerved, that Sir 
James no more doubted her infidelity than 
her exiſtence. As her ſtory was the ſame 
with that of the CAPTAIN's, and as one 
had concealed the truth and the other denied 


it, he concluded there was a confederacy 
bring between them; and determining firſt to 
the CAPTAIN to account, he turned from 


her abruptly, and immediately left the houſe. 

At the door he met the chairman who 
had been diſpatched by Mrs. FREEMAN to 
his lady; and fiercely interrogating him 
what was his buſineſs, the man produced the 
letter, and ſaying, as he had been ordered, 
that he brought it from Mrs. Fasntion, 
Sir Aus ſnatched it from him, and mut- 
tering ſome expreſſions of contempt and re- 
ſentment thruſt it into his pocket, 

It happened that Sir James did not find 
the CarTAin at home; he, therefore, 

Vol. II. G left 
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left a billet, in which he requeſted to ſee 
him at a neighbouring tavern, and added 
that he had put on his ſword. 

In the mean time, his lady, dreading a 
diſcovery of the falſehood which ſhe had aſ- 
ferted, diſpatched a billet to Captain FREE - 
MAN ; in which ſhe conjured him as a man 
of honour, for particular reaſons not to own 
to Sir Aus, or any other perſon, that he 
had ſeen her after he had left her at her fa- 
ther's : ſhe alſo wrote to her couſin Mz a- 
Dows, intreating, that if ſhe was queſtioned 
by Sir Aus, he might be told that ſhe 
ſtaid with her till eight o'clock, an hour at 
which only herſelf and the ſervants were up. 
The billet to Miſs Meapows came ſoon 
after the chairman had returned with an ac- 
count of what had happened to the letter; 
and Mrs. FREEMAN was juſt gone in great 
haſte to relate the accident to the CAPTAIN, 
as it was of importance that he ſhould know 
it before his next interview with Sir James : 
but the CayTAIN had been at home before 
her, and had received both Sir James's bil- 
let and that of his lady. He went immedi- 
ately to the tavern, and, inquiring for Sir 
James FoRREST, was ſhewn into a back- 
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room one pair of ſtairs: Sir IA xs received 
his ſalutation without reply, and inſtantly 
bolted the door. His jealouſy was compli- 
cated with that indignation and contempt, 
which a ſenſe of injury from a perſon of 
inferior rank never fails to produce; he, there- 
fore, demanded of the CAPTAIN in a 
haughty tone, Whether he had not that 
* morning been in company with his wife, 
* after he had left her at her father's ?” The 
CAPTAIN, who was incenſed at Sir James's 
manner, and deemed himſelf engaged in 
honour to keep the lady's ſecret, anſwered, 
that ** after what he had ſaid in the morning 
* no man had a right to ſuppoſe he had ſeen 
* the lady afterwards ; that to infinuate the 
* contrary, was obliquely tocharge him with 
« 2 falſchood ; that he was bound to anſwer 
* no ſuch queſtions till they were properly 
* explained ; and that as a gentleman he 
* was prepared to vindicate his honour.” Sir 
James juſtly deemed this reply an equivoca- 
tion and an inſult ; and being no longer able 
to reſtrain his rage, he curled the CAp- 
TAIN as a liar and a ſcoundrel, and at the 
fame time ſtriking him a violent blow with 
his fiſt, drew his ſword and put himſelf in 

G 2 a poſ- 
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a poſture of defence. Whatever deſign the 
CAPTAIN might have had to bring his friend 
to temper, and reconcile him to his wife, 
when he firſt entered the room, he was now 
equally enraged, and indeed had ſuffered 
equal indignity; he, therefore, drew at the 
fame inſtant, and after a few deſperate paſ- 
ſes on both ſides, he received a wound in 
his breaſt, and reeling backward a few paces - 
fell down. 

The noiſe had brought many people to 
the door of the room, and it was forced open 
juſt as the CAPTAIN received his wound: 
Sir JaMEs was ſecured, and a meſſenger 
was diſpatched for a ſurgeon. In the mean 
time, the Cap TAIN perceived himſelf to 
be dying: and whatever might before have 

been his opinion of right and wrong, and 
| honour and ſhame, he now thought all 
diſſimulation criminal, and that his mur- 
derer had a right to that truth which he 
thought it meritorious to deny him when 
he was his friend : he, therefore, earneſtly 
deſired to ſpeak a few words to him in pri- 
vate. This requeſt was immediately grant- 
ed; the perſons who had ruſhed in with- 
drew, contenting themſelves to keep guard 
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at the door; and the CAPTAIN beckoning 
Sir JAMEs to kneel down by him, then told 
him, that however his lady might have 
been ſurprized or betrayed by pride or fear 
c jnto diſſimulation or falſehood, ſhe was 
* jinnocent of the crime which he ſuppoſed 
* her ſolicitous to conceal :” he then briefly 
related all the events as they had happened ; 
and at laſt, graſping his hand, urged him to 
eſcape from the window, that he might be 
a friend to his widow and to his child, it 
its birth ſhould not be prevented by the 
death of its father. Sir Jams yielded to 
the force of this motive, and eſcaped as the 
CAPTAIN had directed. In his way to Do- 
ver he read the letter which he had taken 
from the chairman, and the next poſt in- 
cloſed it in the following to his lady ; 


* My dear CHARLOTTE, 


I am the moſt wretched of all men; 
but I do not upbraid you as the cauſe : would 


* to God that I were not more guilty than 
* you ! We are the martyrs of diſſimulation. 
* By diffimulation dear Captain FrxEEMAN 
* was induced to waſte thoſe hours with you 
% which he would otherwiſe have enjoyed 
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*« with the poor unhappy difſembler his wife. 
* Truſting in the ſucceſs of diſſimulation, 
e you was tempted to venture into the Park 
* where you met him whom you wiſhed 
* to ſhun. By detecting diſſimulation in 
„ the CAPTAIN, my ſuſpicions were in- 
* creaſed ; and by diſſimulation and falſehood 
* you confirmed them. But your diſſimu- 
lation and falſehood were the effects of 
% mine; yours were ineffectual, mine ſuc- 
* ceeded : for I left word that I was gone 
* no further than the Coffee-houſe, that you 
«« might not ſuſpect I had learned too much 
% to be dcceived. By the ſucceſs of a he 
s put into the mouth of a chairman, I was 
* prevented from reading a letter which at 
* laſt would have undeceived me ; and by 
e perſiſting in diſſimulation, the CAPTAIN 
* has made his friend a fugitive, and his 
te wife a widow, Thus does inſincerity 
* terminate in miſery anc. confuſion, whether 
in its immediate purpoſe it ſucceeds or is 
% diſappointed. O my dear CHARLOTTE | 
te jf ever we meet again, to meet again 
in peace is impoſſible but if ever we 
*« meet again, let us reſolve to be ſincere: 
* to be ſincere is to be wiſe, innocent, and 
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c ſafe. We venture to commit faults which 


«« ſhame or fear would prevent, if we did 
10 not hope to conceal them by a lie. But in 
the labyrinth of falſehood, men meet 


* thoſe evils which they ſeek to avoid; and 
* as in the ſtrait path of truth alone they can 
« ſee before them, in the ſtrait path of truth 
* alone they can purſue felicity with ſucceſs, 
Adieu! Iam dreadful ! I can ſub- 
* ſcribe nothing that does not reproach and 
« torment: me—Adieu !” 

Within a few weeks after the receipt of 
this letter, the unhappy lady heard that her 
huſband was caſt away in his paſſage to France. 


% 


No 57. Tuzspay, May 22, 1753. 


ec vox haminem ſonat — Vimo, 
——() more than hum:n voice! 


To the ADVENTURER. 
SIR, 


K hes US proceeds to addreſs his 
friend TERENTIANUS in the following 

manner : | 
It is the peculiar privilege of poetry, not 
only to place material objects in the moſt 
G 4 amiable 
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amiable attitudes, and to clothe them in 
the moſt graceful dreſs, but alſo to give 
life and motion to immaterial beings; and 
form, and colour, and action, even to ab- 
ſtract ideas; to embody the VIRTUrs, the 
Vices, and the Passtons ; and to bring 
before our eyes, as on a ſtage, every faculty 
of the human mind. 

PrRosoPOPOEIA, therefore, or perſoni- 
fication, conducted with dignity and pro- 
priety, may be juſtly eſteemed one of the 
greateſt efforts of the creative power of a 
warm and lively imagination. Of this fi- 
gure many illuſtrious examples may be pra- 
duced from the Jewith writers I have been 
ſo earneſtly recommending to your peruſal ; 
among whom, every part and object of na- 
ture is animated, and endowed with ſenſe, 
with paſſion, and with language. 

To ſay that the lightning obeyed the com- 
mands of GOD, would of itſelf be ſufficient- 
ly ſublime ; but a Hebrew bard expreſſes 
this idea with far greater energy and life: 
« Canſt thou ſend lightnings, that they 
% may go, and ſay unto thee, Here we 
*« are!” And again, God ſendeth forth 
slight, and it goeth ; he calleth it again, 
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« and it obeyeth him with fear,” How ani- 
mated, how emphatical, is this unexpected 
anſwer, ** Here we are!“ 

PriarTo, with a divine boldneſs, intrcdu- 
ces in his CR1To, the Laws of Athens plead- 
ing with SocRATEs, and diſſuading him 
from an attempt to eſcape from the priſon 
in which he was confined ; and the Roman 
rival of DzMos THENEsS has made his Coun- 
try tenderly expoſtulate with CATALINE, 
en the dreadful miſeries which his rebellion 
would devolve on her head. But will a 
candid critic prefer either of theſe admired 
perſonifications, to thoſe paſſages in the 
Jewith poes, where Babylon, or Jeruſalem, 
or Tyre, are repreſented as fitting on the duſt 
covered with ſackcloth, ſtretching out their 
hands in yain, and loudly lamenting their 
deſolation ? Nay, further, will he reckon 
them equal to the following fictions? WIsS- 
pon is introduced, ſaying of herſelf; 
„When GOD prepared the heavens, I 
* was there; when he ſet a circle upon the 
* face of the deep, when he gave to the ſea 
** his decree that the waters ſhould not pats 
* his commandments, when he appointed 
f* the foundations of the earth, then was I 
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„ by him as one brought up with him; 
« and I was daily his delight, playing al- 
* ways before him.” Where, TERENTI1- 
ANUS, ſhall we find our Minerva, ſpeaking 
with ſuch dignity and elevation? The goddeſs 
of the Hebrew bard, is not only the patro- 
neſs and inventreſs of arts and learning, the 
parent of felicity and fame, the guardian and 
conductreſs of human life; but ſhe is paint- 


ed as immortal and eternal, the conſtant 
companion of the great CREATOR him- 


ſelf, and the partaker of his counſels and 
deſigns. Still bolder is the other Proſopo- 
ia: DESTRUCTION and DeaTH ſay 
(of WisDoM) we have heard the fame 
* thereof with our ears.” If pretenders to 
taſte and judgment cenſure ſuch a fiction as 
extravagant and wild, I deſpiſe their frigidity 
and groſs inſenſibility. 

When JEHOVAH. is repreſented as 
deſcending to puniſh the earth in his juſt anger, 
it is added, Before him went the peſti- 
lence. When the Babylonian tyrant is 
deſtroyed, the fir- trees rejoice at his fall, 
* and the cedars of Lebanon, ſaying, Since 
* thou art laid down, no feller is come uz 
* againſt us. And at the captivity of Jeru- 
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ſalem the very ram parts and the walls lament 
« they languiſh together.“ Read likewiſe 
the following addreſs, and tell me what 
emotion you feel at the time of peruſal : «© O 
thou ſword of the Lord, how long will 
« jt be ere thou be quiet? Put up thyſelf into 
« thy ſcabbard, reſt and be filent.” Art 
thou not amazed and delighted, my friend, 
to behold joy and anguiſh, and revenge aſcri- 
bed to the trees of the foreſt, to walls, and 
warlike inſtruments. 

Before I conclude theſe obſervations, I 
cannot forbear taking notice of two remark- 
able paſſages in the Hebrew writers, becauſe 


they bear a cloſe reſemblance with two in 


our own tragedians. 

SoPHOCLES, by a noble Proſopopœia, 
thus aggravates the miſery of the Thebans, 
viſited by a dreadful plague———* Hell 
« js enriched with groans and lamenta- 
« tions,” This image is heightened by a Jew- 
ith author, who deſcribes Hell or Hades, as, 
* an enormous monſter, who hath extended 
and enlarged himſelf, and opened his 
* inſatiable mouth without meaſure.” 

CASSANDRA, in EscHYLus, ſtruck 
with the treachery and barbarity of Clytem- 

neſtra 
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neſtra, whois murdering her huſband Aga- 
memnon, ſuddenly -exclaims in a prophetic 
fury, „Shall I call her the direful mother 
of hell!” To repreſent the moſt terrible 
ſpecies of deſtruction, the Jewiſh poet ſays, 
« The firſt born of death ſhall devour his 
« ſtrength,” 

Beſides the attribution of perſon and action 
to objects immaterial or inanimate, there is 
{till another ſpecies of the Proſopopœia no 
leſs lively and beautiful than the former, 
when a real perſon is introduced ſpeaking 
with propriety and decorum. The ſpeeches 
which the Jewiſh poets have put into the 
mouth of their JEHOVAH, are worthy 
the greatneſs and incomprehenſible Majeſty 
of the ALL-PERYECT BEING. Hear him 
aſking one of his creatures, with a lofty kind 
of irony, © Where waſt thou, when I laid 
* the foundations of. the earth? declare, 
« if thou haſt underſtanding. Who hath 
laid the meaſures thereof, if thou knoweſt ? 
* or who hath ſtretched the line upon it ? 
« Whereon are the foundations thercof 
« faſtened, or who laid the corner-ſtone ? 
« When the morning ſtars ſang together and 
6 all the ſons of GOD ſhouted for joy? Or 

who 
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« who ſhut up the ſea with doors, when it 
« brake forth as if it had iſſued out of the 
« womb ? When I brake up for it my de- 
« creed place, and ſet bars, and doors, and 
« ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, but no 
« farther, and here ſhall the pride of thy 
« waves be ſtayed.” How can we reply to 
theſe ſublime enquiries, but in the words 
that follow. Behold, I am vile, what 
« ſhall I anſwer thee ? I may lay mine hand 
% apon my mouth.“ 

I have in a former treatiſe obſerved to you, 
that HomeR has degraded his Gods into 
men : theſe writers alone have not violated 
the DIVINE MAJESTY by inadequate and 
indecent repreſentations, but have made the 
great CREATOR act and ſpeak in a manner 
ſuitable to the ſupreme dignity of his nature, 
as far as the groſſneſs of mortal conceptions 
will permit. From the ſublimity and ſpi- 
rituality of their notions, ſo different in 
degree and kind from thoſe of the moſt ex- 
alted philoſophers, one may, perhaps, be 
inclined to think their claim to a divine in- 
ſpiration reaſonable and juſt, fince GOD 
alone can deſcribe himſelf to man, 


I had 
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I had written thus far, when I received 
diſpatches from the empreſs of ZENOBIA, 
with orders to attend her inftantly at Par - 
MYRA ; but am reſolved, before I ſet out, 
to add to this letter a few reggfrks on the 
beautiful compariſons of the Hebrew poets. 

The uſe of ſimilies in general conſiſts in 
the illuſtration or amplification of any ſub- 
ject, or in preſenting pleaſing pictures to the 
mind by the ſuggeſtion of new images. Ho- 
MER and the HEBREw bards diſdain minute 
reſemblances, and ſeek not an exact corre- 
ſpondence with every feature of the object 
they introduce. Provided a general likeneſs 
appear, they think it ſufficient. Not ſoli- 
citous for exactneſs, which in every work 
is the ſure criterion of a cold and creeping 
genius, they introduce many circumſtances 
that perhaps have no direct affinity to the 
ſubject, but taken all together contribute 
to the variety and beauty of the picce. 

The pleaſures of friendſhip and benevo- 
lence are compared to the pertumes that flow 
from the ointments uſually poured on the 
prieſt's head, which run down to his beard 
and even to the ſkirts of his clothing. The 
ſun riſing and breaking in upon the ſhades 
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of night, is compared to a bridegroom iſſuing 
out of his chamber; in alluſion to the Jew- 
zh cuſtom, of uſhering the bridegroom 
from his chamber at midnight with great 
folemnity and ſplendor, preceded by the 
light of innumerable lamps and torches, 
How amiably is the tenderneſs aud ſolici- 
tude of GOD for his favourites expreſſed ! 
„As the eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, flut- 
« tereth over her young, ſpreadeth abroad 
„her wings, taketh them, beareth them 
on her wings, ſo the Lord alone did lead 
« them! On the other hand, how dread- 
fully is his indignation deſcribed ; I will 
* be unto them as a lion, as a leopard by 
the way will I obſerve them. Iwill meet them 
* as a bear that is bereaved of her whelps, 
* and I will rent the caul of their heart.” A 
little afterwards the ſcene ſuddenly changes, 
and divine favour is painted by the following 
ſimilitudes : I will be as the dew unto 
« Tudza: he ſhall grow as the lily; his 
* branches ſhall ſpread, and his beauty ſhall 
« be as the olive- tree, and his ſmell like 
% Mount Libanus.” MENANDER himſelf, 
that juſt characteriſer of human life, has 
not given us a more apt and lively compariſon 

than 
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than the following: * As the climbing a 
% ſandy wav is to the feet of the aged, ſo is 
« a wife ſull of words to a quiet man.” 
Nor has one of our Grecian poets ſpoken fo 
feelingly, ſo eloquently, or fo elegantly of 
beauty, as the emperor SoLoMoN of his 
miſtreſs, or bride, in images perfectly ori- 
ginal and new: Thy hair,” fays he, © is 
* as a flock of goats that appear from Mount 
Gilead; thy teeth are like a flock of ſheep 
* that are even ſhorn, which come up from 
e the waſhing :” by which ſimilitude their 
exact equality, evenneſs, and whiteneſs, are 
juſtly repreſented. © Thy neck is like the 
* tower of David, builded for an armoury, 
* whereon there hang a thouſand bucklers, 
« all ſhields of mighty men :” that is ſtraight 
and tall, adorned with golden chains and 
the richeſt jewels of the Eaſt. Thy two 
e breaſts are like two young roes that are 
twins, which feed among the lilies.” 
The exquiſite elegance and propriety of 
which ſimilitude need not be pointed out, 
and cannot be excelled. 

I have purpoſely reſerved one compariſon 
for a concluſion, not only for the ſake of its 
beauty and juſtnefs, but becaufe it deſcribes 

friend- 
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a friendſhip ſo different from the conſtancy 
which I hope will ever be the character of 
yours and mine. My brethren,” fays 
the writer, have dealt deceitfully with me. 
« They are like torrents which when ſwoln 
e and increaſed with winter ſhowers and the 
« meltings of ice, promiſe great and un- 
« failing plenty of waters; but in the 
« times of violent heats, ſuddenly are parch- 
« ed up and diſappear. The traveller in 
* the deſerts of Arabia ſeeks for them in 
t© vain; the troops of Sheba looked, the 
% caravans of Tema waited for them: they 
* came to the accuſtomed ſprings for relief; 
te they were confounded, they periſhed with 
* thirſt.” 

In giving you theſe ſhort ſpecimens of 
Jewiſh poeſy, I think I may compare my- 
ſelf to thoſe ſpies which the above-mentioned 
Moses diſpatched, to diſcover the country 
he intended to conquer ; and who brought 
from thence, as evidences of its fruitfulneſs, 
the moſt delicious figs and pomegranates, 
and a branch with one cluſter of grapes, 
* fo large and weighty,” ſays the hiſtorian, 
* that they bare it between two upon a 
*« ſtaff.” Farewell. Z. 

Vor. II, H N 
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Ne 58. SaTuRDarY, May 25, 1753. 


Damnant quod non intelligunt. Cic. 
They condemn what they do not underſtand. 


URIPIDES, having preſented Sock a - 

TEs with the writings of Herac- 
LITUs, a philoſopher famed for involution 
and obſcurity, enquired afterwards his opi- 
nion of their merit. What I underſtand,” 
ſaid SOCRATES, I find to be excellent; 
* and, therefore, believe that to be of equal 
t value which I cannot underſtand.” 

The reflection of every man who reads 
this paſſage will ſuggeſt to him the difference 
between the practice of Soc RATES, and 
that of modern critics: SocRATEs, who 
had, by long obſervation upon himſelf and 
others, diſcovered the weakneſs of the 
ſtrongeſt, and the dimneſs of the moſt en- 
lightened intellect, was afraid to decide 
haſtily in his own favour, or to conclude 
that an author had written without meaning, 
becauſe he could not immediately catch his 
ideas ; he knew that the faults of books are 

often 
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often more juſtly imputable to the reader, 
who ſometimes wants attention, and ſome- 
times penetration; whoſe underſtanding 


is often obſtructed by prejudice, and often 


diſſipated by remiſſneſs; who comes ſome- 
times to a new ſtudy, unfurniſhed with 
knowledge previouſly neceſſary; and finds 
difficulties inſuperable, for want of ardour 
ſufficient to encounter them. | 

Obſcurity and clearneſs are relative terms : 
to ſome readers ſcarce any book is eaſy, to 
others not many are difficult: and ſurely 
they, whom neither any exuberant praiſe 
beſtowed by others, nor any eminent con- 
queſts over ſtubborn problems, have entitled 
to exalt themſelves above the common or- 
ders of mankind, might condeſcend to imi- 
tate the candour of Soc RATES; and where 
they find inconteſtible proofs of ſuperior ge- 
nius, be content to think that there is juſtneſs 
in the connection which they cannot trace, 
and cogency in the reaſoning which they can- 
not comprehend. 

This diffidence is never more reaſonable 
than in the peruſal of the authors of antiquity ; 
of thoſe whoſe works have been the delight 
of ages, and tranſmitted as the great inheri- 
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tance of mankind from one generation to 
another: ſurely, no man can, without the 
utmoſt arrogance, imagine that he brings 
any ſuperiority of underſtanding to the peru- 
ſal of theſe books which have been preſerved 
in the devaſtation of cities, and ſnatched up 
from the wreck of nations; which thoſe 
who fled before barbarians have been careful 
to carry off in the hurry of migration, and 
of which barbarians have repented the de- 
ſtruction. If in books thus made venerable 
by the uniform atteſtation of ſucceſſive ages, 
any paſſages ſhall appear unworthy of that 
praiſe which they have formerly received; 
let us not immediately determine, that they 
owed their reputation to dulneſs or bigotry ; 
but ſuſpect at leaſt that our anceſtors had 
ſome reaſons for their opinions, and that our 
ignorance of thoſe reaſons makes us differ 
from them. | 

It often happens, that an author's repu- 
tation is endangered in ſucceeding times, by 
that which raiſed the loudeſt applauſe among 
his cotemporaries : nothing is read with 
greater pleaſure than alluſions to recent 
facts, reigning opinions, or preſent controver- 


fies; but when facts are forgotten, and contro- 
& verſies 
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verſies extinguiſhed, theſe favourite touches 
loſe all their graces; and the author in 
his deſcent to poſterity muſt be left to the 
1 mercy of chance, without any power of aſ- 
1 certaining the memory of thoſe things, to 
9 which he owed his luckieſt thoughts and 
his kindeſt reception, 

On ſuch occaſions, every reader ſhould re- 
1 member the diffidence of Soc RATES, and 
| 5 repair by his candour the injuries of time; 
4 he ſhould impute the ſeeming defects of his 
1 author to ſome chaſm of intelligence, and 
i ſuppoſe, that the ſenſe which is now weak 
was once forcible, and the expreſſion which 
is now dubious formerly determinate, 
| How much the mutilation of ancient 
hiſtory has taken' away from the beauty of 
poetical performances, may be conjectured 
from the light which a lucky commentator 
ſometimes effuſes, by the recovery of an 
incident that had been long forgotten : thus 
in the third book of Horace, Juno's 
denunciations againſt thoſe that ſhould 
preſume to raiſe again the walls of Troy, 
could for many ages pleaſe only by ſplendid 
images and ſwelling language, of which 
no man diſcovered the uſe or proprie- 
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ty, till Le Fevre, by ſhewing on what 
occaſion the Ode was written, changed won- 
der to rational delight. Many paſſages yet 
undoubtedly remain in the ſame author, 
which an exacter knowledge of the incidents 
of his time would clear from objections. 
Among theſe I have always numbered the 


following lines : 


Aurum per medics ire ſatellites, 

Et perrumpere amat ſaxa, potentius 
Iu fulmines. Concidit Auguris 
Argivi demus ob lucrum 

Demerſa excidio. Diffidit urbium 

Peortas vir Macedo, et ſubruit æmulos 

Reges muneribus. Munera navium 
Sævos illaqueant duces, 


Stronger than thunder's winged force, 

All powerful gold can ſpread its courſe, 

Thro' watchful guards its paſſage make, 

And loves through ſolid walls to break: 

From gold the overwhelming woes, 

That cruſh'd the Grecian augur roſe : 

Philip with gold thro? cities broke, 

And rival monarchs felt his yoke ; 

Captains of ſhips to gold are ſlaves, 

Though fierce as their own winds and waves. 
FRAKXcIs. 


The cloſe of this paſſage, by which every 
reader is now diſappointed and offended, 
I Was 
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was probably the delight of the Roman 
court: it cannot be imagined, that Hor ace 
after having given to gold the force of 
thunder, and told of its power to ſtorm ci- 
1 ties and to conquer kings, would have con- 
cluded his account of its efficacy with its 
influence over naval commanders, had he 
not alluded to ſome fact then current in the 
4 mouths of men, and therefore more inte- 
L reſting for a time than the conqueſts of Phi- 
4 lip. Of the like kind may be reckoned 
another ſtanza in the ſame book: 


Fuſſa coram non ſine conſcio 


Surgit marito, ſue vocat inſtitor 
Sue navis Hiſpanæ magiſter 
Dedecorum pretioſus emptor. 


The conſcious huſband bids her riſe, 

When ſome rich faftor courts her charms, 

Who calls the wanton to his arms, 

And, prodigal of wealth and fame, 

Profuſely buys the coſtly ſhame. FRANCIS. 


He has little knowledge of HoRACE 
who imagines that the Factor, or the Spa- 
niſh Merchant, are mentioned by chance: 
there was undoubtedly ſome popular ſtory 
of an intrigue, which thoſe names recalled 
to the memory of his reader. 
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The flame of his genius in other parts, ; V 
though ſome what dimmed by time, is not bp. 


totally eclipſed; his addreſs and judg- [ ti 
ment yet appear, though much of the ſpi- &- 
rit and vigour of his ſentiment is loſt : this & b 
has happened to the twentieth Ode of the | tc 
firſt book ; L | di 
Vile petabis medicts Sabinum p | | | 
Cantharis, Greca quod ego ipſe trig 8 
Conditum levi ; datus in theatro ST bi 
I Cum tibi plauſus, ft 
4 Chare Mæcenas eques. Ut paterni | g 
E Fluminis ripe, ſimul et jacoſa E 4 | 
|. Redderet laudes tibi Vaticant LS * 
q Montis imago. ö 4 
A poet's beverage humbly cheap, 
1 (Should great Mæcenas be my gueſt) 
| The vintage of the Sabine grape 
But yet in ſober cups, ſhall crown the feaſt ; 
* Twas rack'd into a Grecian caſk, 
Its rougher juice to melt away ; ; 1 
I ſeal'd it too—a pleaſing taſk ! 8 
With annual joy to mark the glorious day, . d 
When in applauſive ſhouts thy name h 
Spread from the theatre around. of 
Floating on thy own Tiber's ſtream, 
And Echo, playful nymph, return'd the ſound. al 
FRANCIS, 8 
ſt 
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We here eaſily remark the intertexture of a 
happy compliment with an humble invita- 
tion; but certainly are leſs delighted than 
thoſe, to whom the mention of the applauſe 
beſtowed upon Mæcenas, gave occaſion 
to recount the actions or words that pro- 
duced it. 

Two lines which have exerciſed the in- 
genuity of modern critics, may, I think, 
be reconciled to the judgment, by an eaſy 
ſuppoſition: Hokx Ac thus addreſſes A- 


grippa ; 


Scriberis Varo fortis, et hoflium 
Vier, Mæonii carminis alite. 


Varius, @ ſwan of Homer's wing, 


Shall brave Agrippa's conqueſts ſing. 
FRANCIS. 


That Varius ſhould be called“ A bird of 
* Homeric ſong,” appears ſo harſh to mo- 
dern ears, that an emendation of the text 
has been propoſed : but ſurely the learning 
of the antients had been long ago obliterated, 
and every man thought himſelf at liberty to 
corrupt the lines which he did not under- 
ſtand, If we imagine that Varius had been 

by 
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by any of his cotemporaries celebrated under 
the appellation of Musarum ALEs, the 
ſwan of the Muſes, the language of Ho- 
RACE becomes graceful and familiar ; and 
that ſuch a compliment was at leaſt poſſible 
we know from the transformation feigned by 
HoR Ace of himſelf. 

The moſt elegant compliment that was 


paid to ApD1soN, is of this obſcure and 
periſhable kind : 


When panting Virtue her laſt efforts made, 
You brought your Clio to the virgin's aid, 


Theſe lines muſt pleaſe as long as they are 
underſtood ; but can be underſtood only 
by thoſe that have obſerved AppISOx 's ſig- 
natures in the ſpectator, 

The nicety of theſe minute allufions I 
ſhall exemplify by another inſtance, which 
I take this occaſion to mention, becauſe, as 
Tam told, the commentators have omitted 
it. Tir Tus addreſſes Cynthia in this 
manner ; 


Te ſpectem ſuprema mibi eum venerit hora, 
Tie teneam moriens deficiente manu, 


Before my cloſing eyes, dear Cynthia, ſtand, 
Held weakly by my fainting trembling hand. 
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To theſe lines Ovip thus refers in his elegy 
on the death of TIBULLus; 


Cynthia decedens, felicius, inguit, amata 
Sum tibi ;, vixiſti dum tuus ignis eram. 
Cui Nemeſis, quid , ait, tibi ſunt mea damna dolyri 
Me tenuit moriens deficiente manu, 
Bleſt was my reign, retiring Cynthia cry'd : 
Not till he left my breaſt, Tibullus dy'd. 
Forbear, ſaid Nemeſis, my loſs to moan, 
The fainting trembling hand was mine alone. 


The beauty of this paſſage, which conſiſts 
in the appropriation made by Nemeſis of the 
line originally directed to Cynthia, had been 
wholly imperceptible to ſucceeding ages, 
had chance, which has deſtroyed ſo many 
greater volumes, deprived us likewiſe of the 
poems of T1BULLUS, 
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— Li Pieriã Duadrans tibi nullus in Arca 


Oſtendatur, ames nomen victumque Machere | J 0 
Et vendas potiùs, commiſſa gued Auctis vendit 1 
Stantibus, Oenspharum, Tripodes, Armaria, Ciſſas, 7 ou 
Flalcymem Bacchi, Thebas & Terea fauſti, ? an 
Joy ? 
0 
If not a ſouſe in thy lank purſe appear, ; 
Go mount the roſtrum and turn auctioneer; h 
With china crack' d the greedy crowd trepan, 4 
With ſpurious pictures and with falſe japan; 1 
Sell the collected ſtores of miſers dead, f » 


Or Engliſh peers for debts to Gallia fled. | 4 


HE indigence of authors, and parti- ' 
cularly of poets, has long been the | 

object of lamentation and ridicule, of com- = 
paſſion and contempt. 
It has been obſerved, that not one favour- 
ite of the Muſes has ever been able to build 
a houſe ſince the days of AurHION, whole 
art it would be fortunate for them if they 
poſſeſſed ; and that the greateſt puniſhment 
that can poſſibly be inflicted on them, is ta 
oblige them to ſup in their own lodgings. 
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wn Moles uli reddunt «wa columbe. 


Where pigeons lay their eggs. 


Boileau introduces Damon, whoſe wri- 
tings entertained and inſtructed the city and 
the court, as having paſt the ſummer with- 
out a ſhirt, and the winter without a cloak; 
and reſolving at laſt to forſake Paris: 


2 la verlu wa plus ni Feu ni Lieu: 
Where ſhiv'ring worth no longer finds a home; 


and to find out a retreat in ſome diſtant 
grotto. 


D'at jamais ni Huiſſier, ni le Serjent n' approche ; 


Safe, where no critics damn, nor duns moleſt. 
Porz. 


„The rich Comedian, ſays BRUYERE, 
* lolling in his gilt chariot, beſpatters the 
* face of CORNEILLE walking afoot :” and 
JuveNaL remarks, that his cotemporary 
bards generally qualified themſelves by their 
diet, to make excellent buſtos ; that they 
were compelled ſometimes to hire lodgings 
at a baker's, in order to warm themſelves for 
nothing ; and that it was the common fate 
of the fraternity, 


Pallere 
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Pallere, & vinum toto neſcire Decembri. 


—0O pine, 
Lock pale, and all December taſte no wine. 
DxzYDEN. 


V1RG1L himſelf is ſtrongly ſuſpected to have 
lain in the ſtreets, or on ſome Roman 
bulk, when he ſpeaks ſo feelingly of a 
rainy and tempeſtuous night in his well- 
known epigram. 

“There ought to be an hoſpital founded 
« for decayed wits,” ſaid a lively Frenchman, 
« and it might be called an hoſpital of in- 
„ curables.” 

Few, perhaps, wander among the lau- 
rels of Parnaſſus, but who have reaſon ar- 
dently to wiſh and to exclaim with Æneas, 
but without the hero's good fortune, 


Si nunc ſe nobis ille aureus arbore ramus 
Oftendat nemore in tants ! 


O! in this ample grove could I behold 


The tree that blooms with vegetable gold. 
Prrr. 


The patronage of Lelius and Scipio did 
not enable TERENCE to rent a houſe. Tas- 
so, in a humorous ſonnet addreſſed to his 
favourite cat, earneſtly entreats her to lend 
h'm the light of her eyes during his 
midnight ſtudies, not being himſelf able to 

purchaſe 
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purchaſe a candle to write by. DAanTE 
the Homer of Italy, and CAMok xs of 
Portugal, were both baniſhed and impri- 
ſoned. CERVvANTESs, perhaps the moſt ori- 
ginal genius the world ever beheld, periſhed 
by want in the ſtreets of Madrid, as did our 
own SPENSER at Dublin. And a writer, 
little inferior to the Spaniard in the exqui- 
ſiteneſs of his humour and raillery, I mean 
ERAs Mus, after the tedious wanderings of 
many years, from city to city, and from pa- 
tron to patron, praiſed, and promiſed, and 
deceived by all, obtained no ſettlement but 
with his printer. At laſt,” ſays he, in 
one of his epiſtles, ** I ſhould have been 
&« advanced to a cardinalſhip, if there had 
« not been a decree in my way, by which 
te thoſe are ſecluded from this honour whoſe 
* income amounts not to three thouſand 
„ ducats.” 

I remember to have read a ſatire in Latin 
proſe, intitled, ©* a poet hath bought a houſe.” 
The poet having purchaſed - a houſe, the 
matter was immediately laid before the par- 
liament of poets, aſſembled on that impor- 
tant occaſion, as a thing unheard of, as 
a very bad precedent, and of moſt pernicious 
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conſequence; and accordingly, a very ſe- 
vere ſentence was pronounced againſt the 
buyer. When the meinbers came to give 
their votes, it appeared there was not a 
ſingle perſon in the aſſembly, who through 
the favour of powerful patrons, or their 
own happy genius, was worth ſo much as 
to be proprietor of a houſe, either by inhe- 
ritance or purchaſe : all of them neglecting 
their private fortunes, confeſſed and boaſted 
that they lived in lodgings. The poet was 
therefore, ordered to ſell his houſe imme- 
diately, to buy wine with the money for 
their entertainment, in order to make ſome 
expiation for his enormous crime, and to 
teach him to live unſettled and without care 
like a true poet. 

Such are the ridiculous, and ſuch the piti- 
able ſtories related, to expoſe the poverty 
of poets in difterent ages and nations ; but 
which, I am inclined to think, are rather 
the boundleſs exaggerations of ſatire and 
fancy, than the ſober reſult of experience, 
and the determination of truth and judg- 
ment : for the general poſition may be con- 
tradicted by numerous examples; and it 
may, perhaps, appear, on reflection and 
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mination, that the art is not chargeable 
with the faults and failings of its peculiar 
profeſſors, that it has no peculiar tendency 
to make men either rakes or ſpendthrifts, 
and that thoſe who are indigent poets 
would have been indigent merchants and 
mechanics. 

The neglect of economy, in which great 
geniuſes are ſuppoſed to have indulged them- 
ſelves, has unfortunately given ſo much 
authority and juſtification to careleſſneſs and 
extravagance, that many a minute rhimer 
has fallen into diſſipation and drunkenneſs, 
becauſe BUTLER and OTway lived and 
died in an alehouſe. As a certain block- 
head wore his gown on one ſhoulder to mimic 
the negligence of Sir Thomas More, ſo 
theſe ſervile imitators follow their maſters 
in all that diſgraced them; contract immo- 
derate debts, becauſe DRYDEN died inſol- 
vent; and neglect to change their linen, be- 
cauſe SMITH was a ſloven. If I ſhould 
* happen to look pale” ſays Horace, all 
te the hackney-writers in Rome would imme- 
e diately drink cummin to gain the ſame 


* complexion.” And I myſelf am acquainted 
Vor.. II. I with 
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with a witling who ufes a glaſs, only becauſe 
Poet was near ſighted. 

I can eafily conceive, that a mind occu- 
pied and overwhelmed with the weight and 
immenſity of its own conceptions, glancing 
with aſtoniſhing rapidity from heaven to 
earth, and from 'earth to heaven, cannot 
willingly ſubmit to the dull drudgery of 
examining the juſtneſs and accuracy of a 
butcher's bill. To deſcend from the wi- 
deſt and moſt comprehenſive views of na- 
ture, and weigh-out hops for a brewing, 
muſt be invincibly diſguſting toa true genius: 
to be able to build imaginary palaces of the 
moſt exquiſite architecture, but yet not to 
pay a carpenter's bill, is a cutting mortifi- 
cation and diſgrace : to be ruined by pur- 
ſuing the precepts of Virgilian agriculture, 
and by plowing claſſically, without attend- 
ing to the wholeſome monitions of low 
Britiſh farmers, is a circumſtance that ag- 
gravates the failure of a crop, to a man 
who wiſhes to have lived in the Auguſtan 
ape, and deſpiſes the ſyſtem of modern huſ- 
bandry. 

Many poets, however, may be found, 
who have condeſcended to the cares of œco- 

nomy, 
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nomy, and who have conducted their fami- 
lies with all the parſimony and regularity of 
an alderman of the laſt century; who have 
not ſuperciliouſly diſdained to enter into the 
concerns of common life, and to ſubſcribe 
; to and ſtudy certain neceſſary dogmas of the 
' vulgar, convinced of their utility and expe- 
* diency, and well knowing that becauſe they 
are vulgar, they are, therefore, both im- 
portant and true. 
t If we look backwards on antiquity, or 
* furvey ages nearer our own, we ſhall find 
1 ſeveral of the greateſt geniuſes fo far from be- 
ing ſunk in indigence, that many of them 
enjoyed ſplendor and honours, or at leaſt 
were ſecured againſt the anxieties of poverty, 
by a decent competence and plenty of the 
conveniences of lite. 

Indeed, to purſue riches farther than to 
attain a decent competence, is too low and 
illiberal an occupation for a real genius to de- 
ſcend to; and HoRAce wiſely aſcribes the 
manifeſt inferiority of the Roman literature 
to the Grecian, to an immoderate love of 
money, which neceſſarily contracts and ruſts 
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the mind and diſqualifies it for noble and 
generous undertakings. 

AsSCHYLUs was an officer of no ſmall 
rank in the Athenian army at the celebrated 
battle of Marathon; and SorHoCLEs was 
an accompliſhed general, who commanded 
his countrymen in ſeveral moſt important 
expeditions: THEOCRITUs was careſſed and 
enriched by Ptolemy ; and the gaiety of 
ANACREON was the reſult of caſe and plenty: 
PIN DAR was better rewarded for many of 
his odes, than any other bard ancient or 
modern, except perhaps BoILEAu for his 
celebrated piece of flattery on the taking 
Namur: VIR OIL at laſt poſſeſſed a fine 
houſe at Rome, and a villa at Naples : 
« HoRACE,” ſays SWIFT in one of his 
lectures on economy to Ga, I am ſure 
% kept his coach: Lucan and SIL Ius 
ITALicvs dwelt in marble palaces, and 
had their gardens adorned with the moſt 
exquiſite capital ſtatues of Greece: Mir TO 
was fond of a domeſtic life, and lived with 
exemplary frugality and order : CoRNEILLE 
and RAIN E were both admirable maſters 
of their families, faithful huſbands, and pru- 
dent 
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dent ceconomiſts : BoiLEAv, by the libe- 
E ralities of Lewis, was enabled to purchaſe a 
; delightful privacy at Auteuil, was eminently 
* {ſkilled in the management of his finances, 
and deſpiſed that affectation which arrogantly 
aims to place itſelf above the neceſſary deco- 
rums and rules of civil life : in all which par- 
ticulars they were equalled by App1soN, f 
Swirr, and PoPE. 

It ought not, therefore, to be concluded { 
from a few examples to the contrary, that I 
poetry and prudence are incompatible ; a 4 
concluſion that ſeems to have ariſen in this 
kingdom, from the diſſolute behaviour of the 
deſpicable debauchees, that diſgraced the mu- 
ſes and the court of Charles the Second, by 
their lives and by their writings. Let thoſe 
who are bleſt with genius recolle&, that 
OECONOMY is the parent of INTEGRITY, of 
* LIBERTY, and of EASE ; and the beauteous 
fiſter of TEMPERANCE, of CHEERFUL- 
NESS, and HEALTH: and that PRoFUsE- i 
NESS is a cruel and crafty demon, that gradu- 1 
ally involves her followers in dependence and 
debts ; that is, fetters them with irons 
that enter into their ſouls,” 
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Ne 60. SATURDAY, June 2, 1753. 


Jus eſt et ab hofle doceri. 


Our foes may teach, the wiſe by foes are taught. 


+ a have delayed the publication of the 
following letter would have been ſurely 
inexcuſeable ; as it is ſubſcribed by the name 
of a very great perſonage, who has been long 
celebrated for his ſuperiority of genius and 
knowledge: and whoſe abilities will not ap- 
pear to have been exaggerated by ſervility of 
faction, when his genuine productions ſhall 


be better known. He has, indeed, been 


ſuſpected of ſome attempts againſt RE- 
VEALED REL1G10N ; but the letter which 


I have the honour to publiſh, will do juſtice | 


to his character, and ſet his principles in a 
pew light. 


To the ApveExNTURER. 
SIR, 


As your principal deſign is to revive the 
practice of virtue, by eſtabliſhing the Cx R1s- 
-TIAN RELIGION ; you will naturally con- 
clude, that your views and mine are di- 
realy oppoſite: and my attempt to ſhew, 

that 
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that it is your intereſt to admit my corre- 
ſpondence, will, therefore, be conſidered as 
a proof of the contrary: Vou will, however, 
ſoon diſcover, that by promoting your in- 
tereſt, I ſeek my own ; and when you have 
read my letter, you will be far from ſuſ- 
petting, that under a ſpecious ſhow of con- 
currence in your undertaking, I have con- 
cealed an attempt to render it ineffectual. 
Never to give up the preſent fer the 
« future,” is a maxim which I have al- 
ways taught both by precept and example : 
I conſider the Now, as the whole of my 
exiſtence; and therefore to improve it, 
is the whole of my ſtudy. And, in- 
deed, happineſs, like virtue, confiſts not 
in reſt, but in action: it is found rather 
in the purſuit, than the attainment of an 
end: for though the death of the ſtag, is 
the purpoſe of the chace ; yet the moment 
this purpoſe is accompliſhed, the ſpart is 
at an end. VIRTUE and RELIGION alone 
can afford me employment : without them, 
I muſt inevitably be idle ; and to be idle 
is to be wretched. I ſhould, therefore, in- 
Read of attempting to deſtroy the principles 
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upon which I was reſiſted, have been con- 
tent to ſurmount them : for he who ſhould 
hamſtring the game, leſt any of them ſhould 
eſcape, would be juſtly diſappointed of the 
pleaſure of running them down, Such, in- 
deed, is my preſent condition: and as it will 
at once anſwer your purpoſe and mine, 
I ſhall exhibit an account of my conduct, 
and ſhew how my diſappointment was 
produced. 

My principal buſineſs has always been to 
counterwork the effects of REveEALED REe- 
LIGION : I have, therefore, had little to do 
except among Jews and Chriſtians. In the 
early ages of the world, when REvELAT10N 
was frequently repeated with ſenſible and 
miraculous circumſtances, I was far from 
being idle ; and ſtill think it an inconteſtible 
proof of my abilities, that even then my 
labour was not always unſucceſsful. I applied 
not ſo much to the underſtanding as to the 
ſenſes, till after the promulgation of CURIS“ 
TIANITY ; but I ſcon diſcovered that CuRis+ 
TIANITY aſtorded motives to VIRTUE and 
PiETY, which were ſcarce to be overnowered 
by temptation : I was, therefore, obliged now 
to exert my power, not upon the ſenſes but the 

underſtanding 
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underſtanding, As I could not ſuſpend the 
force of theſe motives, Ilaboured to direct them 
towards other objects; and in the eighth cen- 
tury I had ſo far ſucceeded, as to produce a pre- 
vailing opinion, that“ the worſhip of images 
as of more moment than moral rectitude.“ 
It was decreed by a Pope and council, that to 
ſpeak of them with irreverence was a forfeit 
of ſalvation, and that the offender ſhould, 
therefore, be excommunicated: thoſe who 
oppoſed this decree, were perſecuted with fire 
and ſword; and I had the ſatis faction not only 
of ſupplanting virtue, but of propagating 
miſery, by a zeal for religion, I muſt not, 
however, arrogate all the honour of an event 
which ſo much exceeded my hopes ; for many 
arguments in favour oi images were drawn 
from a book, intitled PRA TUM SPIRITUALE: 
in which it is affirmed, that having long 
tempted a hermit to incontinence, I offered to 
deliſt if he would ceaſe to worthip an image 
of the Virgin ; and that the hermit having 
conſulted an abbot, whether toaccept or refuſe 
the condition, was - told that it was more 
cligible to commit incontinence, than to 
neglect the worſhip of images : and I declare 
upon my honour, that the facts, as far as they 

| relate 
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relate to me, did never happen, but are 
wholly invented by the ingenious author, 
That falvation had very little connection with 
virtue, was indeed an opinion which I propa- 
gated with great diligence ; and with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that Bonir ace, the apoſtle of Ger- 
many, declared the benefit of Sacraments 
to depend upon the qualifications of thoſe by 
whom they were adminiſtered ; and that a 
Bavarian monk having ignorantly baptized in 
theſe words, Baptizo te in nomine patria 
« filia et ſpiritua ſana,” all ſuch baptiſms 
were invalid. Againſt knowledge, however, 
I never failed to oppoſe zeal ; and when 
V1RGILI1US afferted, that the earth being a 
ſphere, there were people upon it the ſoles of 
whoſe feet were directly oppoſite to each other; 
the ſame father BonirAace, repreſented him 
to the Pope as a corrupter of the CHRISTIAN 
FaiTH ; and the Pope, concurring with 
BoN iF Ack, ſoon after excommunicated a 
biſhop for adopting ſo dangerous an opinion, 
declaring him an heretic, and a blaſphemer 
againſt GOD and his own ſoul. In theſe 
inſtances my ſucceſs was the more remark- 


able, as I verily believe Boxirace himſelf 
3 intended 
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intended well, becauſe he died a martyr with 
great conſtancy. 

I found, however, that while the GospELs 
were publickly read, the ſuperſtructure which 
{ had built upon them was in perpetual 
danger: I, therefore, exerted all my influence 
to diſcontinue the practice, and at length ſuc- 
ceeded, though ARIS TOTTE's Ethics were 
ſubſtituted for them in ſome northern churches; 
but againſt Ak Is TorLE's Ethics I had not 
equal objections. 

During this period, therefore, my powers 
were neither diſſipated by unſucceſsful labour, 
nor rendered uſeleſs by neceſſary idleneſs: 
I had perplexed and confounded the moſt 
ſimple and ſalutary doctrine, with abſurd 
ſubtilties and extravagant conceits: and I 
had armed with the weapons of ſuperſtition, 
and diſguiſed with the tinſel of ceremony, 
that REL1G1oN which comprehended every 
precept in Love to GOD, AND To Man; 
which gave no direction about divine worſhip, 
but that it ſhould be performed Id SPIRIT 
AND IN TRUTH; or about SocIAaL VIRTUE, 
but that love of sELF ſhould be the meaſure 
of bounty to others. But there was ſtill per-- 
ſonal ſanity, though the doctrine and the 

diſcipline 
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diſcipline of the church were become corrupt 
and ridiculous: zeal was ſtill animated by 
integrity though it was no longer directed 
by knowledge : the ſervice and the honour of 
GOD were ſtill intended, though the means 
were miſtaken. Many, indeed, gladly ſub- 
ſtituted gain for godlineſs; and committed 
every ſpecies of wickedneſs, becauſe they 
hoped to appropriate works of ſupererogation 
that were performed by others: but there 
were ſome who practiſed all the ſeverities 
of erroneous piety, and ſuffered the morti- 
fication which they recommended: ſo that 
I had ſtill ſomething to do, and was ſtill en- 
couraged to diligence by ſucceſs. 

But all theſe advantages depended upon igno- 
rance: for the ſecurity of ignorance, therefore, 
I affirmed, that ſhe was the mother of devo- 
tion; a lie ſo ſucceſsful, that it paſſed into a 
proverb. 

The period, however, arrived, when know- 
ledge could be no longer ſuppreſſed ; and I 
was under the moſt dreadful apprehenſions 
that all the abſurdities, by which I had dimi- 
niſhed the influence and the beauty of CHRIS. 
TIANITY, would now be removed : I could 
not conceive that theſe motives which had 

produced 
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produced abſtinence and ſolitude, vigils, 
ſcourgings, and the mortification of every ap- 
petite and every paſſion, would fail to produce 
a more reaſonable ſervice ; or become ineffec- 
tual, when the paths of duty appeared to be 
not only peaceful but pleaſant. I did not, 
however, fit down in deſpair ; but the know- 
ledge which I could not repreſs, I laboured 
to pervert. As the human intelle& is finite, 
and can comprehend only finite objects, I knew 
that if all was rejected as incredible which 


was not comprehended, I ſhould have little 


to fear from a religion founded in INxPINITE 
PERFECTION, and connected with revelations 
which an InriniTE BEING had vouchſafed 
of himſelf. I, therefore, immediately oppoſed 
reaſon o faith: I threw out ſubjects of de- 
bate which I knew could never be diſcuſſed ; 
the aſſent of many was ſuſpended, in expecta- 
tion that impoſſibilities would be effected; 
and at laſt refuſed in the fretfulneſs of diſap- 
pointment. Thus infidelity gradually ſuc- 
ceeded to ſuperſtition : the hope, and fear, 
the love, reverence, and gratitude, which had 
been excited by CHRISTIANITY, and pro- 
duced ſuch aſtoniſhing effects, were now 
felt no more; and as the moſt forcible motives 

to 
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to piety and virtue were again wanting, piety 
was wholly neglected and virtue rendered more 
eaſy and commodious : the bounds of moral 
obligation included every day leſs and leſs ; 
and crimes wete committed without com- 
punction, becauſe they were not ſuppoſed to 
incur puniſhment. 

Theſe evils, Mr. ADVENTURER, evils both 
in your eſtimation and mine, I am afraid will 
continue if they cannot increaſe : diſputation, 
and ſcepticiſm flouriſh without my influence, 
and have left no principle for me to counter- 
act: the number of my vaſſals is indeed 
greatly increaſed by the unſolicited wickedneſs 
of the preſent time ; but this increaſe is not 
equivalent to the pleaſure of ſeduction. 

If the importance, therefore, of CHR1s- 
TIANITY to mankind, ſhall appear from its 
having buſied me to ſubvert it, and from the 
miſery which I ſuffer in idleneſs, now my 
purpoſe is unhappily effected; I hope they are 
not yet ſo obdurate in ill, as to perſiſt in re- 
jecting it merely in ſpight to me; and deſtroy 
themſelves, only that I may not be amuſed 
by attempting their deſtruction. You ſee, that 
I have ſufficient benevolence to requeſt, that 


they would regard their own intereſt, at leaſt 
| as 
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far as it is conſiſtent with mine; and if they 
refuſe me, I am confident you will think they 
treat me with more ſeverity than I deſerve, 


J have the honour to be 
15 SIR, 
Your moſt obedient 


and very humble Seryant 
SATAN 
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Ploravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem 


Rueſitum meritis —— Hor, 


Each inly murm'ring at the unequal meed, 
Repines that merit ſhould reward exceed. 


ERHAPS there is not any word in the 

language leſs underſtood than Honou ; 

and but few that might not have been 

equally miſtaken, without producing equal 
aniſchief. 

Honour is both a motive and an end: as 

2 principle of action it differs from virtue only 

in degree, and therefore, neceſſarily includes 

it, as generoſity includes juſtice ; and as a 

reward 
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reward it can be deſerved only by thoſe actions 
which no other principle can produce. To ſay 
of another that he is a MAN of Hoxnovus, is 
at once to attribute the principle and to con- 
fer the reward. But in the common accep- 
tation of the word, HoxnouR, as a principle, 
' does not include virtue ; and, therefore, as a 
reward is frequently beſtowed upon vice. 
Such, indeed, is the blindneſs and vaſlalage 
of human reaſon, that men are diſcouraged 
from virtue by the fear of ſhame, and incited 
to vice by the hope of honour, 

Honour, indeed, is always claimed in ſpe- 
cious terms ; but the fats upon which the 
claim is founded, are often flagitiouſly wicked. 
LoTHAR10 arrogates the character of a man 
of honour, for having defended a lady, who 
had put herſelf under his protection, from in- 
ſult at the riſque of life; and AL EA TOR for 
fulfilling an engagement, to which the law 
would not have obliged him, at the expence 
of liberty. But the champion of the lady 
had firſt ſeduced her to adultery ; and to pre- 
ſerve her from the reſentment of her huſband, 
had killed him in a duel: and the martyr to 
his promiſe had paid a ſum, which ſhould 
have diſcharged the bill of a neceſſitour 
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tradeſman, to a gameſter of quality who had 
given him credit at cards. 

Such, in the common opinion, are men of 
honour ; and he who in certain circumſtances 
ſhould abſtain from murder, perfidy, or in- 
gratitude, would be avoided as reflecting in- 
famy upon his company. 

In theſe ſpeculations I exhauſted my 
waking powers a few nights ago; and at 
length ſinking into flumber, I was im- 
mediately tranſported into the regions of 
fancy. 

As I was fitting penſive and alone at 
the foot of a hill, a man, whoſe appearance 
was extremely vencrable advanced towards 
me with great ſpeed ; and beckoning me 
to follow him, began haſtily to climb' the 
hill. My mind ſuddenly ſuggeſted, that 
this was the genius of INsTRUCTION : I, 
therefore, inſtantly roſe up, and obeyed the 
ſilent intimation of his will : but not being 
able to aſcend with equal rapidity, he caught 
hold of my hand, Linger not,” faid he, 
te Jeſt the hour of illumination be at an end.” 
We now aſcended together, and when we had 
gained the ſummit he ſtood ſtill.“ Survey 
the proſpect,” ſaid he, ©* and'tel] me what 

Vol. II. N thou 
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thou ſeeſt.” © To the right,” replied I, 
e js a long valley, and on the left a bound- 
« leſs plain: at the end of the valley is a 
© mountain that reaches to the clouds; and 
* on the ſummit a brightneſs which I cannot 
« yet ſteadfaſtly behold.” In that valley, ſaid 
he, the diſciples of Vis Tu preſs forwards ; 
and the votaries of Vice wander on the plain. 
In the path of VirTue are many aſperities : 
the foot is ſometimes wounded by thorns, 
and ſometimes bruiſed againſt a ſtone ; but 
the ſky over it is always ſerene ; the traveller 
is refreſhed by the breezes of health, and in- 
vigorated by the ray of cheerfulneſs. The 
plain is adorned with flowers, which gratify 
the ſenſe with fragrance and beauty ; but the 
beauty is tranſient, and the fragrance hurt- 
ful: the ground is oft, and the paths 
are ſo various, that the turf is no where 
worn away ; but above is perpetual gloom ; 
the fun is not ſeen nor the breeze felt; 
the air ſtagnates, and peſtilential vapours dif- 
fuſe drowlineſs, laſſitude and anxiety. At 
the foot of the mountain are the bowers 
of PEACE, and on*the ſummit is the temple 
of HonouR, 
But all the diſciples of Vir Tue do not 
| aſcend 
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alcend the mountains: her path, indeed, 
is continued beyond the bowers ; and the 
laſt ſtage is the aſcent of the precipice: to 
climb, is the voluntary labour of the vigorous 
and the bold; to deſiſt, is the irreproach- 
able repoſe of the timid and the weary, To 
thoſe, however, who have ſurmounted the 
difficulties of the way, the gates of the tem- 
ple have not always been opened ; nor 
againſt thoſe by whom it has never been 
trodden, have they always been ſhut : the 
declivity of the mountain on the other fide 


is gradual and ealy ; and by the appointment 


of fate, the entrance of the temple of Ho- 
NoUR has been always kept by OP1N1oNn. 
OP1N10N, indeed, ought to have acted under 
the influence of TkuTH; but was ſoon 
perverted by PREJuDpICeE and Cus ron: 
ſhe admitted many who aſcended the moun- 
tain without labour from the plain, and re- 
jected ſome who had toiled up the preci- 
pice in the path of VIX TE. Theſe, how- 
ever, were not clamorous for admittance ; 
but either repined in filence, or, exulting 
with honeſt pride in the conſciouſneſs of 
their own dignity, turned from OP1x1oN 
with contempt and diſdain ; and ſmiled 
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upon the world which they had left beneath 
them, the witneſs of that labour of which 
they had been refuſed the reward. 

But the crowd within the temple became 
diſcontented and tumultuous : the diſciples 
of VIRTUE, jealous of an eminence which 
they had obtained by the utmoſt efforts of 
human power, made fome attempts to expel 
thoſe who had ſtrolled negligently up the 
ſlope, and been admitted by OIN ION to 
pollute the temple and diſgrace the aſſembly: 
thoſe whoſe right was diſputed, were, how- 
ever, all ready to decide the controverſy by 
the ſword ; and as they dreaded ſcarce any 
imputation but cowardice, they treated 
thoſe with great inſolence who declined this 
decinon, and yet would not admit their 
claim. 

This confuſion and uproar was beheld by 
the Goppress with indignation and regret : 
ſhe fiew to the throne of Juy1TER, and 
caſting herſelf at his fret, Great ruler of 
« the world,” ſaid ſhe, © if I have erected 
« a temple to fulfil the purpoſes of thy wit- 
% dom and thy love, to allure mortals up 
© the ſtezp of VI R TU, and animate them 
% to communicate happineſs at the expence 
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& of life; let it not be perverted to render 
« yice preſumptuous, nor poſſeſſed by thoſe 
« who dare to periſh in the violation of thy 
« laws, and the diffuſion of calamity.” 
JuriTER graciouſly touched the GupDEss 
with his ſceptre, and replied, “that the 
« appointment of fate he could not reverſe ; 
* that admiſſion to her temple muſt ſtill 
depend upon OPINION 53 but that he 
« would depute REAsoN to examine her 
“conduct, and, if poſſible, put her again 
* under the influence of TRUTH,” 

RE Aso, therefore, in obedience to the 
command of JuP1lTER, deſcended upon 
the mountain of HoxouR, and entered the 
temple. At the firſt appearance of Re ASO 
contention was ſuſpended, and the whole 
aſſembly became filent with expectation: 
but the moment ſhe revealed her commiſſion, 
the tumult was renewed with yet greater vio- 
lence. All were equally confident, that 
REeason would eſtabliſh the determination 
of OP1x1oNn in their favour; and he that 
{poke loudeſt, hoped to be firſt heard. 
REeason knew, that thoſe only had a rizht 
to enter the temple, who afcended by the 
path of VIRTUE ; to determine, therefore, 
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who ſhould be expelled or received, nothing 
more ſeemed neceſſary, than to diſcover, 
by which avenue they had acceſs: but RE A- 
SON herſelf found this diſcovery however eaſy 


in ſpeculation, very difficult in effect. 


The moſt flagitious affirmed, that if they 
had not walked the whole length of the 
valley, they came into it at the foot of the 
mountain ; and that at leaft the path by 
which they had aſcended it, was the path 
of VikRTus. This was eagerly contra- 
dicted by others ; and, to prevent the tedious 
labour of deducing truth from a great variety 
of circumſtances, OPp1nion was called to 
decide the queſtion, 

But it ſoon appeared, that Op ix iox ſcarce 
knew one path from the other; and that 
the neither determined to admit or refuſe 
upon certain principles, or with diſcrimina- 
ting knowledge. Reason, however, ſtill 
continued to examine her; and, that ſhe 
might judge of the credibility of her evidence 
by the account ſhe would give of a known 
character, aſked her, which fide of the 
mountain was aſcended by the MAactpo- 
NIAN Who deluged the world with blood : 
the anſwered without heſitation, ** The 
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« ſide of VIRTUE ; that ſhe knew ſhe was 
© not miſtaken, becauſe ſhe ſaw him in 
« the path at a great diſtance, and remarked 
ce that no man had ever aſcended with ſuch 
e ;jmpetuous ſpeed.” As REAsoN knew this 
account to be falſe, ſhe ordered OpINION 
to be diſmiſſed, and proceeded to a more 
particular examination of the parties them- 
ſelves. 

REeason found the accounts of many to 
be in the higheſt degree extravagant and ab- 
ſurd : ſome, as a proof of their having climbed 
the path of VIR TVE, deſcribed proſpects 
that appeared from the oppoſite fide of the 
mountain; and others affirmed, that the 
path was ſmooth and level, and that many 
had walked it without ſtumbling when they 
were ſcarce awake, and others when they 
were intoxicated with wine. 

Upon the foreheads of all theſe Re ason im- 
prefſed a mark of reprobation : and as ſhe 
could not expel them without the concur- 
rence of OeP1N1oN, ſhe delivered them over 
to TIE, to whom ſhe knew Oep1Nion had 
always paid great deference, and who had ge- 
nerally been a friend to TRUTH. 
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TiME was commanded to uſe his influence 
to procure their expulſion, and to perſuade 
OP1N1oN to regulate her determinations by the 


judgment of TRUTH. JUSTICE allo decreed, 


that if ſhe perſiſted to execute her office with 
negligence and caprice, under the influence of 
PREJUDICE, and in concurrence with the ab- 
ſurdities of Cus rom, ſhe ſhould be given upto 
R1picuLE, a remorſeleſs being who rejoices at 
the anguiſh which he inflicts : by him alone 
OP1NION can be puniſhed ; at the ſound of 
his ſcourge ſhe trembles with apprehenſion ; 
and whenever it has been applied by the di- 
rection of Jus rin, OPINION has always 
become obcdicnt to TRUTH. 

Time, continued my inſtructor, ſtil} 
labours to fill the command of REason : 
but though he has procured many to be ex- 
pelled who had been admitted, yet he has 
gained admiſiion for but few who had been 
rejected; and Orinton ſtill continues neg- 
ligent and perverſe ; for as the has often 
felt the ſcourge of RinicuLE when it has 
not been deſervec, the dread of it has no 
otherwiſe influenced her conduct, than by 
throwing her into ſuch confuſion, that the 
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purpoſes of RE As0N are ſometimes involun- 
tarily defeated. 

« How then,” ſaid I, “ ſhall HoN OUR 
* diſtinguiſh thoſe whom ſhe wiſhes to re- 
„ ward?“ They ſhall be diſtinguiſhed,” 
replied the viſionary ſage, ** in the regions 
* of IMMORTALITY ; to which they will 
« at length be conducted by Time, wha 
„will not ſuffer them to be finally diſap- 
* pointed.” 

While I was liſtening to this reply, with 
my eyes fixed ſtedfaſtly upon the temple, it 
ſuddenly difappeared ; the black clouds that 
hovered over the plain of Vice burſt in 
thunder ; the hill on which I ſtood began to 
fink under me; and the ſtart of ſudden ter- 
ror as I deſcended awaked me, 
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No 62, SATURDAY, June q, 1753. 


O fortuna viris invida fartibus 
Duam non aqua bonis præmia dividis, SENECA. 


Capricious Fortune ever joys, 
With partial hand to deal the prize, 
To cruſh the brave and cheat the wiſe. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


SIX. Fleet, June 6. 
O the account of ſuch of my compani- 


ons as are impriſoned without being 
miſerable, or are miſerable without any claim 
to compaſſion; I promiſed to add the hiſto. 
ries of thoſe, whoſe virtue has made them 
unhappy, or whoſe misfortunes are at leaſt 
without a crime. That this catalogue ſhould 
be very numerous, neither you nor your rea- 


ders ought to expect; * rari quippe boni ;” 


« The good are few.” Virtue is uncommon 
in all the claſſes of humanity ; and I ſuppoſe 
it will ſcarcely be imagined more frequent in 
a priſon than in other places. 

Yet in theſe gloomy regions is to be found 
the tenderneſs, the generoſity, the philan- 
thropy of SERENUs, who might have lived 
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in competence and eaſe, if he could have 
looked without emotion on the miſeries of 
another, SERENUS was one of thoſe exalted 
minds, whom knowledge and ſagacity could 
not make ſuſpicious ; who poured out his 
ſoul in boundleſs intimacy, and thought com- 
munity of poſſeſſions the law of friendihip. 
The friend of SERENUs was arreſted for 
debt, and after many endeavours to ſoften 
his creditor, ſent his wife to ſolicit that aſ- 
ſiſtance whith never was refuſed. The tears 
and importunity of female diſtreſs were more 
than was neceſſary to move the heart of 
SERENUS : he haſted immediately away, and 
conferring a long time with his friend, found 
him confident that if the preſent preſſure was 
taken off, he ſhould ſoon be able to re- eſta- 
liſh his affairs. SfERENUSs, accuſtomed to 
believe, and afraid to aggravate diſtreſs, did 
not attempt to detect the fallacies of hope, 
nor reflect that every man overwhelmed with 
calamity believes, that if that was removed 
he ſhall immediately be happy: he there- 
fore, with little heſitation offered himſelf as 

ſurety. 
In the firſt raptures of eſcape all was joy, 
gratitude and conſidence; the friend of SERE- 
NUS 
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us diſplayed his proſpects, and counted 
over the ſums of which he ſhould infallibly 
be maſter before the day of payment. SE - 
RENUS in a ſhort time began to find his 
danger, but could not prevail with himſelf to 
repent of beneficence ; and therefore ſuf- 
fered himſelf ſtill to be amuſed with pro- 
jets which he durſt not conſider, for tear 
of finding them impracticable, The debtor, 
after he had tried every method of railing 
money, which art or indigence could prompt, 
wanted either fidelity or reſolution to ſurren- 
der himſclt to priſon, and left SERENUs ta 
take his place. 

SERENUS has often propoſed to the cre- 
ditor, to pay him whatever he ſhall! appear 
to have loſt by the flight of his friend; but 
however reaſonable this propoſal may be 
thought, avarice and brutality have been 
hitherto inexorable, and SrRENus till con- 
tinues to languiſh in priſon. 

In this place, however, where want makes 
almoſt every man ſelſiſh, or deſperation gloo- 
my, it is the good fortune of SERENus not to 
live without a friend: he paſſes moſt of his 
hours in the converſation of Canpipus, a 
man whom the {ame virtuous ductility has 
| With 
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with ſome difference of circumſtances made 
equally unhappy. Canpipus, when he 
was young, helpleſs and ignorant, found a 
patron that educated, protected, and fup-- 
ported him : his patron being more vigi- 
lant for others than himſclf, left at his death 
an only ſon deſtitute and friendleſs. Can- 
DIDUS was eager to repay the benefits he 
had received; and having maintained the 
youth for a few years at his own houſe, af- 
terwards placed him with a merchant of 
eminence, and gave bonds to a great value as 
1 ſecurity for his conduct. 

The young man, removed too early from 
the only eye of which he dreaded the ob- 
ſervation, and deprived of the only inſtrue- 
tion which he heard with reverence, ſoon 
learned to conſider virtue as reſtraint, and 
reſtraint as oppreſſion; and to look with a 
longing eye at every expence to which he 
could not reach, and every pleaſure which 
he could not partake: by degrees he 
deviated from his firſt regularity, and un- 
happily mingling among yonng men buly in 
diſſipating the gains of their father's induſtry, 
he forgot the precepts of Canpipus, ſpent 
the evening in parties of pleaſure, and the 
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morning in expedients to ſupport his riots, 
He was, however, dextrous and active in 
buſineſs; and his maſter, being ſecured 
againſt any conſequences of diſhoneſty, was 
very little ſolicitous to inſpect his manners 
or to enquire how he paſſed thoſe hours, 
which were not immediately devoted to the 
buſineſs of his profeſſion : when he was in- 
formed of the young man's extravagance or 
debauchery, ©* Let his bondſman look to 
that,” ſaid he, I have taken care of myſelf.” 

Thus the unhappy ſpendthrift proceeded 
from folly to folly, and from vice to vice, 
with the connivance if not the encourage- 
ment of his maſter ; till in the heat of a 
nocturnal revel he committed ſuch violences 
in the ſtreet as drew upon him a criminal 
proſecution. Guilty and unexperienced, he 


knew not what courſe to take; to confels 
his crime to Caxpipus, and ſolicit his in- 


terpoſition, was little leſs dreadful than to 
ſtand before the frown of a court of juſtice, 
Having, therefore, paſſed the day with an- 
guiſh in his heart and diſtraction in his looks, 
he ſeized at night a very large ſum of money 
in the compting houſe, and ſetting out he 
knew not whither, was heard of no more. 
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The conſequence of his flight was the 
ruin of CAN DID us; ruin ſurely undeſerved 
and irreproachable, and ſuch as the laws of 
a juſt government ought either to prevent or 
repair : nothing is more inequitable than 
that one man ſhould ſuffer for the crimes of 
another, for crimes which he neither prompt- 
ed nor permitted, which he could neither 
foreſee nor prevent. When we conſider the 
weakneſs of human reſolutions and the in- 
conſiſtency of human conduct, it muſt ap- 
pear abſurd that one man ſhall engage. for 
another, that he will not change his opinions 
or alter his conduct. 

IT is, I think, worthy of conſideration, 
whether, fince no wager is binding without 
a poſſibility of loſs on each ſide, it is not 


equally reaſonable, that no contract ſhould 


be valid without reciprocal ſtipulations : 
but in this caſe, and others of the fame kind, 
what is ſtipulated on his ſide to whom the 
bond is given ? he takes advantage of the 
ſecurity, neglects his affairs, omits his 
duty, ſuffers timorous wickedneſs to grow 
daring by degrees, permits appetite to call 
for new gratifications, and, perhaps, ſe- 
cretly longs for the time in which he ſhall 

have 
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have power to ſeize the forfeiture : and if 
virtue or gratitude ſhould prove too ſtrong 
for temptation, and a young man perſiſt in 
honeſty, however inſtigated by his paſſions, 
what can ſecure him at laſt againſt a falſe ac- 
cuſation ? I for my part always ſhall ſuſ- 
pect, that he who can by ſuch methods ſe- 
cure his propertv, will go one ſtep farther 
to increaſe it; nor can I think that man 
ſafely truſted with the means of miſchief, 
who, by his defire to have them in his 
hands, gives an evident proof how much 
leſs he values his neighbour's happineſs than 
his own. 

Another of our companions is LENTULUs, 
a man whoſe dignity of birth was very ill 
ſupported by his fortune. As ſome of the 
firſt offices in the kingdom were filled by 
his relations, he was early invited to court, 
and encouraged by careſſes and promiſes to 
attendance and ſolicitation : a conſtant ap- 
pearance in ſplendid company neceſſarily re- 
quired magnificence of dreſs ; and a frequent 
participation of faſhionable amuſements for - 
ced him into expence : but theſe meaſures 
were requilite to his ſucceſs ; ſince every bo- 


dy knows, that to be loſt to ſight is to be loſt 


tg 
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to remembrance, and that he who deſires 
to fill a vacancy, muſt be always at hand 
leſt ſome man of greater vigilance ſhould ſtep 
in before him. 

By this courſe of life his little fortune was 
every day made leſs : but he received ſo ma- 
ny diſtinctions in public, and was known 
to reſort ſo familiarly to the houſes of the 
great, that every man looked on his prefer- 
ment as certain, and believed that its value 
would compenſate for its ſlowneſs : he, there- 
fore, found no difficulty in obtaining credit 
for all that his rank or his vanity made ne- 
ceſſary; and as ready payment was not ex- 
pected, the bills were proportionably en- 
larged, and the value of the hazard or delay 
were adjuſted ſolely by the equity of the 
creditor. At length death deprived LRN Tu- 
Lus of one of his patrons, and a revolution 
in the miniſtry of another; ſo that all his 
proſpects vaniſhed at once, and thoſe 
that had before encouraged his expences, 
began to perceive that their money was in dan- 
ger: there was now no other contention but 
who ſhould firſt ſeize upon his perſon, and, 
by forcing immediate payment, deliver him 
up naked to the vengeance of the reſt. In 

Vor, II. L purſuance 
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purſuance of this ſcheme, one of them invi- 
ted him to a tavern, and procured him to 
be arreſted at the door; but LENTULus, 
inſtead of endeavouring ſecretly to pacify him 
by payment, gave notice to the reſt, and of- 
fered to divide amongſt them the remnant of 
his fortune: they feaſted fix hours at his 
expence, to deliberate on his propoſal ; and 
at laſt determined, that, as he could not of- 
fer more than five ſhillings in the pound, 
it would be more prudent to keep him in pri- 
ſon, till he could procure from his relations 
the payment of his debts. 
 LEeNTULvus is not the only man confined 
within *theſe walls, on the ſame account: 
the like procedure, upon the like motives, 
is common among men whom yet the law 
allows to partake the uſe of fire and water 
with the compaſſionate\and the juſt : who 
frequent the aſſemblies of commerce in open 
day, and talk with deteſtation and contempt 
of highwaymen or houſebreakers : but, ſure- 
ly, that man muſt be confeſſedly robbed; 
who is compelled, by whatever means, to 
pay the debts which he docs not owe ; 
nor can I look with equal hatred upon him, 
who, at the hazard of his lift, holds out 
3 his 
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his piſtol and demands my purſe, as on him 
who plunders under ſhelter of the law, and, 
by detaining my ſon or my friend in prilon, 
extorts froni me the price of their liberty. 
No man can be more an enemy to ſociety 
than he, by whoſe machinations our virtues 
are turned to our diſadvantage ; he is leſs 
deſtructive to mankind that plunders cow- 
ardice, than he that preys upon compaſſion. 
I believe, Mr. ADvENTURER, you will 
readily confeſs, that though not one of 
theſe, if tried before a commercial judicature, 
can be wholly acquitred from imprudence or 
temerity ; yet that, in the eye of all who 
can conſider virtue as diſtinct from wealth, 
the fault of two of them, at leaſt, is out- 
weighed by the merit ; and that of the third 


SS. 
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is ſo much extenuated by the circumſtances A 
of his life, as not to deſerve a perpetual pri- A 
ſon : yet muſt theſe, with multitudes equal- 3 


ly blameleſs, languith in conſinement, till 1 
malevolence ſhall relent, or the law be 


changed. V1 
I am, SIR, wt 
s 2 Your humble fervant 
MISARGYRUS, 
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Ne 63. TurspAx, June 12, 1753. 


Pereant, qui ante nes naſtra dixerunt ! 


DoxaTus apud JEROM. 


Periſh thoſe ! who have ſaid our good things before us. 


HE number of original writers, of wri- 
ters who diſeover any traces of native 
thought, or veins of new expreſſion, is found 
to be extremely ſmall in every branch of lite- 
rature. Few poſleſs ability or courage to 
think for themſelves, to truſt to their own 
powers, to rely on their own ſtock ; and, 
therefore, the generality creep tamely and 
cautiouſly in the track of their predeceſſors. 
The quinteſſence of the largeſt libraries might 
be reduced to the compaſs of a few volumes, 
if all uſeleſs repetitions and acknowledged 
truths were to be omitted in this proceſs of 
critical chemiſtry. A learned Frenchman 
informs us, that he intended to compile a 
treatiſe, wept Twy aTaZ epnutrur, © concern-= 
« ing things that had been ſaid but once,” 
which certainly would have been contained in 
a very ſmall pamphlet, 
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It happens unfortunately in poetry, which 
principally claims the merit of novelty and 
invention, that this want of originality ari- 
ſes frequently not from a barrenneſs and ti- 
midity of genius, but from invincible neceſ- 
ſity and the nature of things. The works of 
thoſe who profeſs an art whoſe eſſence is imi- 
tation, muſt needs be ſtamped with a cloſe 
reſemblance to each other, ſince the objects 
material or animate, extraneous or internal, 
which they all imitate, lie equally open to 
the obſervation of all, and are perfectly ſimi- 
lar. Deſcriptions, therefore, that are faith- 
ful and juſt, muſt be uniform and alike : 
the firſt copier muſt be, perhaps, entitled 
to the praiſe of priority ; but a ſucceeding 
one ought not certainly to be condemned for 
plagiariſm. 

I am inclined to think, that notwith- 
ſtanding the manifold alterations diffuſed in 
modern times over the face of nature, by the 
invention of arts and manufactures, by the 
extent of commerce, by the improvements 
of philoſophy and mathematics, by the man- 
ner of fortifying and fighting, by the im- 
portant diſcovery of both the Indies, and 
above all by the total change of religion; 
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yet an epic or dramatic writer, though ſur- 
rounded with ſuch a multitude of novelties, 
would find it difficult or impoſſible to be 
totally original, and eſſentially different from 
HoMER and SorhocrESs. The cauſes that 
excite and the operations that exemplify the 
greater paſſions, will always have an exact 
concidence, though perhaps a little diverſified 
by climate or cuſtom: every exaſperated hero 
mult rage like ACHILLEs, and every afflicted 
widow mourn like ANDROMACHE: an aban- 
doned ARMIDA will make uſe of Dipo's 
execrations; and a Jew will nearly reſemble 
a Grecian, when almoſt placed in the ſame 
ſituation : that is, the I6as of RAcine in his 
incomparable ATHALIA, will be very like 
the Ion of EURIPIDES. 

Bol LEA obſerves, that a new and ex- 
traordinary thought is by no means a 
thought which no perſon ever conceived be- 
fore, or could poſſibly conceive; on the 
contrary, it is ſuch a thought as muſt 
have occurred to every man in the like calc, 
and have been one of the firſt in any per- 
ſon's mind upon the ſame occafien : and it 


is a maxim of Pork, that whatever is 
very 
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very good ſenſe muſt have been common 
ſenſe at all times. 

Bur if from the foregoing reflections it 
may appear difficult to diſtinguiſh imita- 
tion and plagiariſm from neceſſary reſem- 
blance and unavoidable analogy, yet the 
following paſlages of Port, which be- 
cauſe they have never been taken notice of, 
may poſſibly entertain curious and critical 
readers, ſeem evidently to be borrowed, 
though they are improved. 

Tur dying CHRISTIAN addreſſes his ſoul 
with a fine ſpirit of poetical enthuſiaſm. 


Vital ſpark of heavenly flame ! 
Quit, O quit this mortal frame ! 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying, 
O! the pain, the bliſs of dying! 
Hark; they whiſper Angels ſay, 
Sitter ſpirit, come away! 


I was ſurprized to find this animated paſſage 
cloſely copied from one of the vile Pindaric 
writers in the time of Charles the ſecond: 


When on my ſick hed I languiſh, 
Full of ſorrow, full of anguith, 
Fainting, gaſping, trembling, crying, 
Panting, groaning, ſpeechleſs, dying !— 
L 4 Methinks 
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Methinks I hear ſome gentle ſpirit ſay, 


Be not fearful, come away ! 
FLATMAN, 


PALINGENIUs and CHARRoON furniſhed 
him with the two following thoughts in the 
Eſſay on man: 


Superior beings, when of late they ſaw 
A mortal man unfold all nature's law; 
Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, 
And ſhew'd, a NEwTON, as we ſhew an ape. 
Pop r. 
Due movet nobi; imitatrix ſimia r:ſum, 
Sic nas cœlicolit, quoties cervice ſuperba 
Venleſi gradimur 


And again, 


Simia cœlicolum, riſuſque jocuſque deorum ef? 
Tunc homo, quum temert ingenis confidit, & audet 
Abdita nature ſcruta ri, arcanaque divum. 


PALINGENIUS, 


While man exclaims, “ ſce all things for my uſe !“ 
See man for mine!“ replies a pamper'd gooſe. 
Pope. 


«« Man ſcruples not to ſay, that he enjoyeth the heavens 
«and the elements; as if all had been made, and 
« ftill move only for him. In this ſenſe a goſling may 
* ſay as much, and perhaps with more truth and 
** juſtneſs,” CHARRON, 
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That he hath borrowed not only ſentiments 
but even expreſſions from WoL LASTON and 
PASCAL cannot be doubted, if we conſider 


two more paſſages: 


When the looſe mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation ceaſe if you go by ? 

Or ſome old temple nodding to its fall, 

For Chartres' head reſerve the hanging wall ? 


Poyr, 


If a good man be paſſing by an infirm building, juſt in 
« the article of falling; can it be expected that GOD 
« ſhould ſuſpend the force of gravitation till he is gone by 
% in order to his deliverance ?*” 

WoLLaAsToN. 


Chaos of thought and paſlion all confus'd, 
Still by himſelf abus'd, or diſabus'd ; 
Created half to riſe, and half to fall; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 
Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error hurl'd, 
The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world! 
Poet. 


„What a chimera then is man! what a confuſed chaos! 
hat a ſubje& of contradiction! a profeſſed judge of 
all things, and yet a feeble worm of the earth ! the great 


depoſitary and guardian of truth, and yet a mere hud- 
dle of pi the glory and the ſcandal of the 
* univerſe!” PASCAL. 


The 
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The witty alluſion to the puniſhment of 
avarice, in the Epiſtle on Riches, 


Damn'd to the mines, an equal fate betides 
The ſlave that digs it, and the ſlave that hides ; 


is plainly taken from, The cauſes of the 
* decay of Chriſtian piety,” where that ex- 
cellent and neglected writer ſays, © It ha; 
te always been held the ſevereſt treatment of 
4 {]aves and malefactors, damnare ad ma- 
tella, to force them to dig in the mines: 
& now this is the covetous man's lot, from 
« which he is never to expect a releaſe.” 
CowLEey has allo uſed the ſame alluſion, 
The celebrated reflection with which Cuar- 
TRES'S epitaph, in the ſame epiſtle, con- 
cludes, is the property of BRUYERE. 


To rock the cradle of repoſing age, 


is a tender and elegant image of filial piety, 
for which Porr is indebted to MonTAGxr, 
whe wiſhes, in one of his eſſays, to find 
a ſon-in-law that may © kindly cheriſh his 
* o}d-age, and rock it afleep.” And the 
character of HeLLvo the glutton, introduced 
to exemplify the force and continuance of 
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the ruling paſſion, who in the agonies of 
death exclaimed, 


——Then bring the Jowl ! 


is taken from that tale in FonTAine, which 
ends, 

——Pauis qu'il faut que je meurs 

Sans faire tant de fagon, 


Don m'apporte toute a I Heure 
Le reſie de mon poiſſon. 


The concluſion of the epitaph on Gay, 
where he obſerves that his honour conſiſts 
not in being entombed among kings and 


heroes, 


But that the worthy and the good may ſay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms—here lies Gay, 


is adopted from an old Latin elegy on the 


death of prince HENRY. 

In ſeveral parts of his writings, PoE 
ſeems to have formed himſelf on the model 
of BoliLEAU; as might appear from 
large deduCtion of particular paſſages, almoſt 
literally tranſlated from that nervous and 


ſenſible ſatiriſt. 


Happily to ſteer 


From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. 
Port. 
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D'une vcix legere 
Paſſer du grave au doux, du plaiſant au ſevere ! 


BolLEAv, 


Pride, madneſs, folly, againſt Dx vox roſe, 
In various ſhapes of parſons, critics, beaus. 
Por E. 
L'ignorance, & Verreur a ſes naiſſantes pieces, 
En habits de marguis, en robbes de comteſſes, 
Venoient pour diffamer ſon chef d euvre nouveau. 
BolLEAU. 


While Iam tranſcribing theſe ſimilarities, 
I feel great uneaſineſs, leſt I ſhould be ac- 
cuſed of vainly and impotently endeavouring 
to caſt clouds over the reputation of this ex- 
alted and truly original genius, ** whoſe 
% memory,” to uſe an expreſſion of Bren 
Jonson, „I do honour, on this fide 
idolatry, as much as any; and leſt the 
reader ſhould be cloyed and diſguſted with 
a Cluſter of quotations : it happens, how- 
ever, fortunately, that each paſſage I have 
produced, contains ſome important moral 
truth, or conveys ſome pleaſing image of 
the mind. 
Critics ſeem agreed in giving greater la- 
titude to the imitation of the ancients than of 
later 
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later writers. To enrich a compoſition with 
the ſentiments and images of Greece and 
Rome, is ever eſteemed not only lawful, 
but meritorious, We adorn our writings 
with their ideas, with as little ſcruple, as 
our houſes with their ſtatues. And Poussix 
is not accuſed of plagiariſm, for having 
painted AGRIPPINA covering her face with 
both her hands at the death of GERMANI- 
cus; though TiManTHEs had repreſented 
AGAMEMNON cloſely veiled at the facri- 
fice of his daughter, judiciouſly leaving 
the ſpectator to gueſs at a ſorrow inex- 
preſſible, and that mocked the power ef 
the pencil, 
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No 64. SATURDAY, June 16, 1753. 


Notibiam primoſque gradus vicinia fecit; 
Tempore crevit amor. Ov1o, 


Acquaintance grew, th'acquaintance they improve 
To friendſhip, friendſhip ripen'd into love. 
EvsDE x, 


To the ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


AF OUR paper of laſt Tueſday ſe'nnight, 
which I did not read till to day, 
determined me to fend you an account of 


my friend EudENIO, by whoſe diſtreſs my 


mind has been long kept in perpetual agi- 
tation: and, perhaps, my narrative may 
not only illuſtrate your allegory, but con- 
tribute to recover Opinion from her defec- 
tion. 

As ORG1LL1o, the father of EuG EN Io, 
had no principles but thoſe of a man of 
honour, he avoided alike both the virtucs 
and the vices which are incompatible with 
that character : religion he ſuppoſed to be 
a contrivance of prieſts and politicians, to 
keep the vulgar in awe; and uſed by 

thoſe 
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thoſe in the rank of gentlemen who pre- 
tend to acknowledge its obligations, only as 
an expedient to conceal their want of ſpi- 
rit. By a conduct regulated upon theſe 
principles he gradually reduced a paternal 
eſtate of two thouſand pounds per annum 
to have hundred. Beſides EuGENnio, he had 
only one child, a daughter: his wife died 
while they were infants. His younger 
brother, who had acquired a very conſider- 
able fortune in trade, retired unmarried in- 
to the country: he knew that the pater- 
nal eſtate was greatly reduced: and, there- 
fore, took the expence of his nephew's 
education upon himſelf: after ſome years 
had been ſpent at Weſtminſter ſchool, he 
ſent him to the univerſity, and ſupported 
him by a very genteel annuity. 

EuG EN IO, though his temper was re- 
markably warm and ſprightly, had yet a 
high reliſh of literature, and inſenſibly ac- 
quired a ſtrong attachment to a college 
life. His apartment adjoined to mine, and 
our acquaintance was ſoon improved into 
friendſhip. I found in him great ardour 
of benevolence, and a ſenſe of generoſity 
and honour which I had conceived to con- 
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ſiſt only in romance. With reſpect to 
CHRISTIANITY, indeed, he was as yet a 
ſceptic : but I found it eaſy to obviate gene- 
ral objections; and, as he had great pene- 
tration and ſagacity, was ſuperior to preju- 
dice, and habituated to no vice which he 
wiſhed to countenance by infidelity, he be- 
gan to believe as ſoon as he began to en- 
quire: the evidence for REvELATIoN at 
length appeared inconteſtible ; and without 
buſying himſelf with the cavils of ſubtilty 
againſt particular doctrines, he determined 
to adhere inviolably to the precepts as a rule 
of life, and to truſt in the promiſes as the 
foundation of hope. The ſame ardour and 
firmneſs, the ſame generoſity and honour, 
were now exerciſed with more exalted views, 
and upon a more perfect plan. He conſider- 
ed me as his preceptor, and I conſidered 
him as my example: our friendſhip in- 
creaſed every day; and I believe he had 
conceived a deſign to follow me into or- 
ders. But when he had continued at college 
about two years, he received a command 
from his father to come immediately to 
town: for that his carneſt deſire to place 
him in the army was now accompliſhed, 

and 
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and he had procured him a captain's com- 
miſſion. By the ſame poſt he received a 
letter from his uncle, in which he was 
ſtrongly urged to continue at college, with 
promiſes of ſucceeding to his whole eſtate; 
his father's project was zealouſly condemned, 
and his neglect of a brother's concurrence 
reſented. EudꝝEN IO, though it was greatly 
his defire to continue at college, and his 
intereſt to oblige his uncle, yet obeyed his 
father without the leaſt heſitation. 

When he came to town, he diſcovered 
that a warm altercation had been carried on 
between his uncle and his father upon this 
ſubject: his uncle, not being able to pro- 
duce any effect upon the father, as a laſt ef- 
fort had written to the ſon ; and being 
equally offended with both, when his appli- 
cation to both had been equally ineffectual, 
he reproached him with folly and ingrati- 
tude; and dying ſoon after by a fall from 
his horſe, it appeared, that in the height 
of his reſentment he had left his whole for- 
tune toa diſtant relation ia Ireland whom 
he had never ſcen. 

Under this misfortune EuGenio com- 
forted himſelf by reflecting, that he had in- 
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curred it by obedience to his father; and 
though it precluded hopes that We dear- 
er than life, yet he never exprefled his 
diſpleaſure either by invective or complaint. 
ORGI1LL10 had very early in life contrac- 
ted an intimacy with AGRESTIS,- a gen- 
tleman whoſe character and principles were 
very different from his own. AGREST1s 
had very juſt notions of right and wrong, 
by which he regulated his conduct without 
any regard to the opinion of others: his in- 
tegrity was univerſal and inflexible, and his 
temper ardent and open ; he abhorred what- 
ever had the appearance of diſingenuity, he 
was extremely jealous of his authority, and 
there was a rough ſimplicity in his manners 
which many circumſtances of his life had 
contributed to produce. His father left him 
a fortune of two hundred thouſand pounds; 
but as the parſimony which enabled him 
to amaſs it, extended to the education of his 
ſon by whom it was to be poſſeſſed, he had 
been taught neither politeneſs nor literature. 
He married a lady, whoſe influence would 
have poliſhed the rough diamond by degrees ; 
but ſhe died within the firſt year of her 


marriage, leaving him a daughter to whom 


he 
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he gave her name AMELI1A, and transferred 
all his affection: he, therefore, continued 
to live in great privacy; and being uſed to 
have only ſervants and dependents about him, 
he indulged the peculiarities of his humour 
without that complaiſance which becomes 
inſenſibly habitual to thoſe who mix in the 
company of perſons whom it is their appa- 
rent intereſt to pleaſe, and whoſe preſence 
is a perpetual reſtraint upon ſuch irregular 
ſtarts of temper as would incur contempt 
by arrogating a ſupericrity which none 
would acknowledge. To this diſpoſition 
his daughter accommodated herſelf as 
ſhe grew up, from motives both of affec- 
tion and duty : as he knew and regretted 
the defect of his own education, he ſpared 
no coſt to complete her's ; and ſhe is in- 
deed the moſt accompliſhed character I ever 
knew : her obedience is cheerful and im- 
plicit, her affect ion tender and without 
parade; her looks expreſs the utmoſt ſweet- 
neſs and ſenſibility, and yet there is a 
dignity in her manner which commaads re- 

ſpect. | 
The intimacy between the father of 
EuceNnio and AGRESTI1S produced a tender 
M 2 friend- 
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friendſhip between his ſiſter and AMEL1a, 
which began in their infancy, and increaſed 
with their years. 


Such characters as AMEL1A and EuGt- 


NIo could not be long familiarly known to 
each other, without exciting mutual eſteem : 
the tranſition from eſteem to love, between 
perſons of different ſexes, is often impercep- 
tible even to themſelves; and, perhaps, 
was not diſcovered till long after it had hap- 
pened, either by EUGENIO or AMELIA. 
When he returned from the univerſity, ſhe 
Was about eighteen : as her ſtature and her 
beauty were greatly increaſed during this in- 
terval, their firſt effect upon Eu EN IO was 
proportionably greater; and he perceived 
from whatever cauſe, a more ſenſible emotion 
in her. He had too much diſcernment not 
to diſcover that ſhe loved him; and too 
much generoſity not to conceal his love of 
her, becauſe he was ſo much her inferior in 
fortune: ſometimes he reflected upon her 
partiality with pleaſure, and ſometimes with 
regret : but while they were thus mutually 
conſcious to deſires which they mutually 
ſuppreſſed, the late rebellion broke out, and 


EudENIO was commanded into Scotland. 
In 
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In this expedition he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
equally by his courage and humanity : and 
though he had not much money, and there- 
fore could but ſeldom diſplay his bounty: 
yet his concern for the real intereſt of his men 
was ſo apparent, as well in ſuch acts of kind- 
neſs as were in his power, as in the ſtrict 
diſcipline which he maintained among them, 
that his perſonal influence was very power- 
ful and extenſive. During this abſence, 
though he felt his paſſion for AMEL1A in- 
creaſe, notwithſtanding all his attempts ta 
ſuppreſs it ; yet he never wrote to her, but 
contented himſelf with mentioning her in 
general terms, and including her in his re- 
membrance of other friends, when he wrote 
to his father and his ſiſter, 

When he returned, as his ſiſter's intimacy 
with AMEL1A till continued, his opportu- 
nities to ſee her were equally frequent : but 
the pleaſure of thoſe interviews were become 
yet more tumultuous and confuſed ; and the 
lovers were both conſcious, that their ſen- 
timents were every moment inyoluntarily 
diſcovered to each other. 

AMELIA had diſmiſſed many ſuitors, who 
were not leſs diſtinguiſhed by their merit than 
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their rank, becauſed ſhe ſtill hoped to en- 
rich EUGEN1o with her fortune; and Eu- 
3EN10 perſiſted in a conduct by which this 


hope was diſappointed, becauſe he would 


not degrade AMELI1A by an alliance with de- 
pendance and poverty. The objection of 
duty might, indeed, have been remoyd by 
obtaining the conſent of AGREsT1s ; but 
thoſe of honour would have ſtill remained : 
he was not, however, abſolutely without 
hope; for though he had Joſt his uncle's 
fortune by obedience to his father, yet as 
he had greatly recommended himſelf to his 
commanding officer, who was of the higheſt 
rank, he believed it poſſible that he might 
be advanced to a poſt in the army, which 
would juſtify his pretenſions to AuELIA, 
and remove all his difficulties at once. 
AGResT1s wondered at the conduct of 
his daughter, but neither aſked nor ſuſpected 
her motives: for he had always declared, 
that as he believed ſhe would never marry 
againſt his conſent, he would never urge her 
to marry againſt her own inclination. 
AMELIA, therefore, continued to decline 
every offer, and EUGEN1o to ſee her almoſt eve- 
ry day without the leaſt intimation of his love, 
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till the beginning of the laſt winter, when 
he loſt his ſiſter by the ſmall-pox, His inter- 
views with AMEL1A were now leſs frequent, 
and, therefore, more intereſting; he feared, 
that as he would be ſeldom in her fight, the 
aſſiduities of ſome fortunate rival might at 


Mo —C 


length exclude him from her remembrance : 
he did not, however, faulter in his reſolution, 


nor did AMELIA change her conduct. 


at. th. 
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Et furiis agitatus amor. — VIS. 
Love, which the furies irritate to rage. 


T happened that about this time ſhe was 

addreſſed by VEN Tosus, the eldeſt fon of 
a noble family ; who, beſides a large eſtate, 
had great expectations from his father's influ- 
ence at court. VENnTosUs, though he was 
ſtrongly recommended by AGRE$TIs, and 
was remarkable for perſonal accompliſhments, 
was yet received with great coldneſs by 
AMEL1A': he was ſurpriſed, mortified, and 
diſappointed ; yet he continued his viſits, 
and was very diligent to diſcover what had 


prevented his ſucceſs, One evening, juſt as 
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he was about to take his leave, after much 
ineffectual entreaty and complaint, EuGtn1o 
unexpectedly entered the room. VENTOSvs 
inſtantly remarked the embarraſſment both of 
his miſtreſs and the ſtranger, whom he there- 
fore ſuppoſed to be a rival, and no longer 
wondered at his own diſappointment: theſe 
ſuſpicions were every moment confirmed 
and increaſed: for his preſence produced 
emotions which could neither be concealed 
nor miſtaken ; though by a leſs penetrating 
eye than that of jealouſy, they might have 

been overlooked. | 
He was now fired with reſentment and 
indignation ; and having left the room ſome- 
what abruptly, he was met upon the ſtairs 
by AGREST1s, with whom he deſired to 
ſpeak a few words in private. AGRSSTIs 
turned back into another apartment, and 
VEnTosvus told him with ſome warmth, 
that he did not expect to have found his 
daughter pre-engaged ; and that he could not 
help thinking himſelf ill- treated. AGREs- 
T1s, with equal warmth, required him to ex- 
plain his meaning : and after ſome time had 
been ſpent in eager altercation, they parted in 
better temper; AGREsT1s perſuaded that a 
| _ clandeſtine 
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clandeſtine love had been carried on between 
his daughter and EvuGtn1o, and VENnTosvs 
convinced that AGREsT1s had never encou- 
raged the pretenſions of his rival. 

AGRESTIs immediately ſent for AMELI1A, 
and ſternly urged her with many queſtions, 
which ſhe could only anſwer with bluſhes 
and tears: her filence and confuſion con- 
vinced him that VEnTosvUs was not miſtaken; 
and, therefore, deſiſting from enquiry, he ſe- 
verely reprehended her for the paſt, and en- 
joined her never to converſe with EuGENnio 
again ; to whom he alſo ſignified his diſ- 
pleaſure, and requeſted that to prevent far- 
ther uneaſineſs he would come no more to 
his houſe till AMEL1A ſhould be married. 

EuGENnio, though his love was almoſt 
hopeleſs before, was yet greatly afflicted by 
this meſſage ; becauſe he feared that Au- 
LIA had fallen under her father's diſpleaſure, 
and that now he was become jealous of his 
authority he might be tempted to abuſe it. 
As to ſecure her peace was the principal 
object of his wiſh, he concealed what had 
happened from his father, leſt a quarrel 
ſhould be produced between him and 
AGRESTI1s, in which AMELIA's delicacy 

and 
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and tenderneſs would be yet more deeply 
wounded. When a viſit was intended to 
AGRESTI1sS, he always took care to have ſome 
engagement at another place: AGRESTIs, 
however, as he had no conception of the 
principles upon which Eucgn1o acted, did 
not doubt but that he had communicated the 
reaſon af his abſence to his father, and that 
his father was ſecretly offended ; but as he 
expreſſed no reſentment, he believed that 
his ambition had for once reſtrained the petu- 
lance of his pride, that he diſſembled to pre- 
vent an open rupture, and had ſtill hopes of 
eftecting the purpoſe which he had concerted 
with his fon. 

A ſuſpicion of ill- will always produces it; 
but beſides this cauſe of alienation, AGREs- 
is had unjuſtly im puted a conduct to his 
friend, which rendered him the object of his 
contempt and averſion; he, therefore, treated 
him with coldneſs and reſerve, ſuppoſing 
that he well knew the cauſe, and neglected to 
return his viſits without thinking it neceſſary 
to aſſign any reaſon. This conduct was at 
length remarked by ORGILLIo, who con- 
ſidered it as the caprice of a character which 
he always deſpiſed; he, therefore, retorted the 
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negle& without expoſtulation : and thus all 
intercourſe between the families was at an 
end. 

EUGEN10 in the mean time was inflexible 
in his purpoſe ; and AMELIA, in her next in- 
terview with VENTosUs, acquainted him 
that ſhe would ſee him no more. VN To- 
sus again appealed to her father: but the old 
gentleman was ſteady in his principles, not- 
withſtanding his reſentment; and told him 
that he had exerted all the authority which 
GOD and nature had given him in his fa- 
vour ; and that, however provoked, he would 
never proſtitute his child, by compelling her 
to marry a perſon who was not the object 
of her choice. 

VENrosus, who was extremely mortified 
at this diſappointment, was very inquiſitive 
about EuGEN1o, for whom he ſtill ſuppoſed 
he had been rejected; he ſoon learned his 
ſituation and circumſtances, and his long in- 
timacy with AMELIA ; he reflected upon 
the confuſion which both had expreſſed in 
the accidental interview at which he was pre- 
ſent; and was willing to believe, that his 
rival, however contemptible, had been too 
ſucceſsful to be ſupplanted with honour by 
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a huſband : this, however, if he did not be- 
lieve, he was very diligent to propagate; and 
to remove the diſgrace of a refuſal, hinted 
that for this reaſon he had abruptly diſcon- 
tinued his addreſſes, and congratulated him- 
ſelf upon his eſcape. 

It happened that about fix weeks ago, 
VexTosUs, as he was walking in the Mall 
with a young officer of diſtinction, met 
AMEL1A in company of ſeveral ladies and 
a gentleman. He thought fit to bow to 
AMEL1A with a ſupercilious reſpect, which 
had greatly the air of an inſult : of this com- 
pliment AMEL1Aa, though the looked him 
in the face, took no notice: by this calm 
diſdain he was at once diſappointed and con- 
founded ; he was ſtung by an effort of his 
own malignity, and his breaſt ſwelled with 
paſſion which he could not vent. In this 
agitation of mind he haſtily turned back, 
and determined for, whatever reaſon, to fol- 
low her. After he had advanced about fifty 


paces, he faw Evucrx1o coming forward, 


who the moment he perceived Au LTA, 


turned into another walk. This was ob- 
ſerved by VrNTosus, whoſe contempt and 
indignation had now another object, upon 

5 which. 
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which they might without violence to the 
laws of honour be gratified: he communi- 
cated his purpoſe to his companion, and 
haſtily followed Eu ENIO. When they had 
overtaken him they burſt into a horſe- 
laugh, and puſhed ſo rudely by him, that 
he could ſcarce recover his ſtep: they did 
not, however, go on ; but ſtopping ſuddenly, 
turned about as if to apologiſe for the acci- 
dent, and affected great ſurpriſe at diſcover- 
ing to whom it had happened. VENTosus 
bowed very low, and with much contemp- 
tuous ceremony begged his pardon; telling 
him at the ſame time, that there was a lady 
in the next walk who would be very glad of 
his company. To this inſult EuGEn1o an- 
ſwered, That he was not willing to ſup- 
* poſe that an affront was intended, and 
« that if the lady he meant was a woman of 
* honour, ſhe ought always to be mentioned 
with reſpect. VN Tosus replied, ©* That 
e whether the lady he meant was a woman of 
* honour he would not determine; but he be- 
© lieved ſhe had been very very kind; and 
* was pleaſed to ſee that her favours were not 
forgotten, though they were no longer ac- 
cepted. EUGEN TO was not now maſter 
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of his temper, but turning ſuddenly upon 
VenTosvs ſtruck him with ſuch violence 
that he fell at his feet : he roſe, however, in 
an inſtant, and laid his hand upon his ſword, 
but was prevented from drawing it by his 
companion, and the crowd beginning to ga- 
ther about them, they parted with mutual 
expreſſions of contempt and rage. 

In the morning the officer who had been 


in company with VENTosuvs at the quarrel, | 


delivered a challenge to EucGtx1o, which 
he anſwered by the following billet. 


„ 
«c Y OUR behaviour laſt night has con- 


vinced me that you are a ſcoundrel ; 

* and your letter this morning that you are 
* a fool. If I ſhould accept your challenge, 
« ſhould myſelf be both. I owe a duty 
* to GOD and to my country, which | 
© deem it infamous to violate ; and I am in- 
6. truſted with a life, which I think cannot 
without folly be ſtaked againſt yours. I 
* believe you have ruined, but you cannot 
« degrade me, You may poſlibly, while 
* you ſneer over this letter, ſecretly exult in 
your own fafety ; but remember that to 
«« prevent 
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« prevent aſſaſſination I have a ſword, and 
« to chaſtiſe inſolence a cane. 

With this letter, the captain returned to 
VenTosUs, who read it with all the extra- 
vagancies of rage and diſdain: the captain, 
however, endeavoured to ſoothe and encou- 
rage him; he repreſented EucENIO as a 
poltroon and a beggar, whom he ought no 
otherwiſe to punith than by removing him 
from the rank into which he had intruded ; 
and this, he ſaid, would be very eafily ac- 
compliſhed. VenTosvus at length acqui- 
eſced in the ſentiments of his friend ; and it 
was ſoon induſtriouſly reported, that Eu- 
ENO had ſtruck a perſon of high rank, 
and refuſed him the ſatisfaction of a gentle- 
man which he had condeſcended to atk. 
For not accepting a challenge, EuGenio 
could not be legally puniſhed, becauſe it was 
made his duty as a ſoldier by the articles of 
war ; but it drew upon him the contempt of 
his ſaperior officers, and made them very ſo- 
licitous to find ſome pretence to diſmiſs him. 
The friends of VenTosvs immediately in- 
timated, that the a& of violence to which 
EUGENIO had been provoked, was com- 
mitted within the verge of the court, and 

Was 
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was, therefore, a ſufficient cauſe to break 
him ; as for that offence he was liable to be 
puniſhed with the loſs of his hand, by a law 
which though diſuſed was ſtill in force. 
This expedient was eagerly adopted, and 


EUuGENI1o was accordingly deprived of his 


commiſſion. 


* 


———k 
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Nolo virum, facili redimit qui ſanguine ſumam: 
Hunc vols, laudari qui fine marte poteſt. 
Marr. 


Not him I prize who poorly gains 

From death the palm which blood diſtains; 
But him who wins with nobler ſtriſe 
An unpolluted wreath from life. 


E had concealed his quarrel with Ve x- 

TosUs from his father, who was then 
at the family-ſeat about twenty miles from 
London, becauſe he was not willing to ac- 
quaint him with the cauſe : but the effect 
was ſuch as could not be hidden : and it 
was now become neceſſary that he ſhould 
anticipate the report of others. He, there- 
fore, ſet out immediately for the country ; 


but his father about the ſame time arrived 
in 
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in London: ſome imperfe& account had 


been ſent him of the proceedings againſt 


EuGEN10; and though he concluded from 
his filence that he had been guilty of ſome 
indifcretion, yet he did not ſuſpect an impu- 
tation of cowardice; and hoped by his in- 


tereſt to ſupport him againſt private reſent- 
ment. When he found that he had miſſed 


EudENIoO in ſome of the avenues to town, 
he went immediately to the gentleman who 
had procured his commiſſion, from whom 
he learned all the circumſtances of the affair. 
The moment he heard that his ſon had re- 
fuſed a challenge, he was ſeized with rage ſo 
violent, that it had the appearance of diſtrac- 
tion: he uttered innumerable oaths and exe- 
crations in a voice that was ſcarce human, 
declared his ſon to be unworthy of his name, 
and ſolemnly renounced him for ever. 

EuG ENIO returned to London the ſame 
day, but it was late before he arrived: the 
ſervant that opened the door told him with 
tears in his eyes, that his father was gone 
to bed much diſordered, and had commanded 
that he ſhould no more be admitted into 
that houſe, He ſtood motionleſs a few mo- 


ments: and then departing without reply, 
Vor. II. N came 
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came directly to me: his looks were wild, 
his countenance pale, and his eyes ſwimming 
in tears: the moment he faw me, he threw 
himſelf into a chair; and putting a copy of 
his anſwer to VEN Tosvs's challenge into my 
hand, anticipated my enquiries by relating all 
that had happened. 

After having adminiſtered ſuch confolation 
as I could, I prevailed upon him with much 
difficulty to go to bed. I ſate up the reſt 
of the night, deviſing various arguments to 
convince OR GIL IL Io, that his fon had added 
new dignity to his character. In the morn- 
ing I went to his houſe ; and after much ſo- 
licitation was admitted to his chamber, | 
found him in his bed, where he had lain 
awake all the night; and it was eaſy to ſce 
that his mind was in great agitation. I 
hoped that this tamult was produced by 
the ſtruggles of parental tenderneſs : but 
the moment I mentioned his ſon, he fell 
into an agony of rage that rendered him 
ſpeechleſs; and I came away, convinced 
that the eloquence of an angel upon the ſame 
ſubject would have been without effect. I 
did not, however, relate theſe diſcouraging cir- 
cumſtances to EuGex:0: I told him that it 

would 
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would be proper to wait a few days before 
any farther application was made ; not only 
becauſe his father's reſentment would pro- 
bably ſubſide, but becauſe he was now indiſ- 
poſed. 

EucENIoO, when he heard that his father 
was ill, changed colour and burſt into tears. 
He went every evening, and knocking ſoftly 
at the ſervant's window, enquired how he did; 
and when he found that his fever was be- 
come dangerous, he intreated me to go yet 
once more and intercede for him, that he 
might at leaſt be permitted to ſee his father, 
if he might not hope to be forgiven. I 
went; but when ORG1LL Io heard my name, 
he fell into a freſh tranſport of rage, which 
ended in a delirium. The effect which this 
incident produced upan EUGEN, who 
waited at the end of the ſtreet for my return, 
cannot be deſcribed : I prevailed upon him 
to go back to my houſe, where he ſometimes 
haſtily traverſed - the room, and ſometimes 
ſat fixed in a kind of ſtupid inſenſibility 
upon the floor. While he was in one of 
theſe fits, news was brought that his father 
was dead, and had the morning after he was 
taken ill diſinherited him, declaring that by 

| N 2 the 
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the infamy of his conduct he had broke his 
heart. | 
Everio heard this account without any 
apparent ſurpriſe or emotion, but could not 
be perſuaded to change his poſture or receive 
any food ; till his ſpirits being quite ex- 
hauſted, fleep relieved him a few hours 
from the agony of his mind, 

The night on which his father was buried, 
he wrapped himſelf up in a horſeman's coat 
that belonged to my ſervant, and followed 
the proceſſion at a diſtance on foot. When 
the ceremony was over, and the company 
departed, he threw himſelf on the grave; 
and hiding his face in the duſt, wept over 
it in ſilence that was interrupted only by 
groans. 1, who had followed him unper- 
ceived, did not think it prudent to intrude 
upon the ſolemnity of his ſorrow, till the 
morning dawned : he was ſurpriſed, and I 
thought ſomewhat confounded to ſee me; ; 
he ſuffered me, however, to lead him away, 
but neither of us uttered a word. 

He told me the next day, that he would 
trouble me a few nights longer for a lodg- 
ing, and in the mean time think of ſome 


means by which , he might obtain a ſub- 
ſiſter ce: 
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ſiſtence: he was indeed, totally deſtitute, 
without money and without a profeſſion ; 
but he made no complaint, and obſtinately 
refuſed all pecuniary aſſiſtance. 

In leſs than a week afterwards, having 
converted his watch, his ſword, a ſnuff- 
box, and ring, into money, he engaged as 
2a common ſailor in a private undertaking 
to diſcover the north-weſt paſſage to In- 
dia. 

When he communicated this deſperate 
enterprize, he appeared perfectly compoſed ; 
« My dear friend, faid he, © it has been 
* always my point of honour to obey the 
* commands of GOD, the prime authour 
of my being and the ultimate object of 
% my hope, at whatever riſque; and I do 
not repent that I have ſteadily adhered 
* to this principle at the expence of all 
* that is valuable upon earth: I have ſuf- 
t fered the loſs of fortune, of love, and 
* of fame; but I have preſerved my in- 
e tegrity, and I know that I ſhall not 
* loſe my reward. To theſe I would, 
indeed, add the eſteem, though not the 
* love of AMELIA. She will hear of 
ff me as degraded and diſinherited, a cow- 

| N z | ard, 
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* ard, a vagabond, and a fugitive; and her 
& eſteem, I think, I have ſufficient reaſon 
&* to give up: grief will wound her deep- 
« er than contempt ; it is, therefore, beſt 
e that ſhe ſhould deſpiſe me. Some of 
* thoſe, by whom ſhe is addreſſed, deſerve 
&« her: and, I ought not to withhold a feli- 
te city which I cannot enjoy. I ſhall em- 
© bark to morrow ; and your friendly em- 
* brace is all the good that I expect to 
* receive from this country, when I depart 
jn ſearch of others which are unknown.” 

To this addreſs I was not in a con- 
dition to reply ; and perceiving that I was 
overwhelmed with grief, he left me, per- 
haps, leſt his purpoſe ſhould be ſhaken, 
and my weakneſs ſhould prove contagious. 

On the morrow I attended him to the 
ſhip. He talked to me of indifferent 
things; and when we parted wrung my 
hand, and turned from me abruptly with- 
out ſpeaking. I haſted into the boat which 
waited to bring me on ſhore, and would 
not again feel the pangs of yeſterday for 
all the kingdoms of the world. 

Such is the fſricrdT have loſt! ſach 


is the man, whom the world has diſ- 
4 graced 
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graced for refuſing a challenge; but none 
who are touched with pity at his misfor- 
tunes, wiſh that he had avoided them by 
another conduct; and not to pity EUGt- 
NIO, is ſurely to be a monſter rather than 
a man. 

It may, perhaps, be queſtioned, whe- 
ther I ought thus to have exhibited his 
ſtory under feigned names ; or have a right 
to attempt that which he forbore. My 
love to him, is, indeed, my motive : but 
I think my conduct is juſt, when I con- 
fider, that though it is poſſible that A- 
MELIA may, by the peruſal of theſe pa- 
pers, ſuffer the molt tender, and, there- 
fore, the moſt exquiſite diſtreſs, by the 
re-eſtabliſhment of her eſteem for him who 
moſt deſerves it; yet the world may de- 
rive new virtue, from the dignity which 
the character of EuGEeNn1o reflects upon 
his conduct: his example is truly illuſ- 
trious; and as it can ſcarce fail to excite 
emulation, it ought not to be concealed, 


I am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 
BENEVOL Us. 
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Ne 67. Tuzspar, June 26, 1753. 
Inventas——vitam excoluere per artes. Vir, 


They poliſh life by uſeful arts. 


HAT familiarity produces neglect, has b 


been long obſerved. The effect of all 
external objects, however great or ſplendid, 
ceaſes with their novelty; the courtier ſtands 
without emotion in the royal preſence; the 
ruſtic tramples under his foot the beauties of 
the ſpring, with little attention to their colour 
or their ſragrance; and the inhabitant of the 
coaſt darts his eyes upon the immenſe dif- 
fuſion of waters, without awe, wonder, or 
terror. 

Thoſe who have paſt much of their lives 
in this great city, look upon its opulence and 
its multitudes, its extent and variety, with 
cold indifference; but an inhabitant of the 
remoter parts of the kingdom is immediately 
diſtinguiſhed by a kind of diſſipated curioſity, 
a buſy endeavour to divide his attention 
amongſt a thouſand objects, and a wild con- 
fuſion of aſtoniſhment and alarm. | 


The 
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The attention of a new-comer is generally 
firſt ſtruck by the multiplicity of cries that 
ſtun him in the ſtreets, and the variety of 
merchandiſe and manufactures which the 
ſhopkeepers expoſe on every hand; and he 
is apt, by unwary burſts of admiration, to ex- 
cite the merriment and contempt of thaſe, 
who miſtake the uſe of their eyes for effects 
of their underſtanding, and confound acci- 
dental knowledge with juſt reaſoning. 

But, ſurely, theſe are ſubjects on which 
any man may without reproach employ his 
meditations : the innumerable occupations, 
among which the thouſands that ſwarm in 
the ſtreets of London, are diſtributed, may 
furniſh employment to minds of every caſt, 
and capacities of every degree. He that con- 
templates the extent of this wonderful city, 
finds it difficult to conceive, by what me- 
thod plenty is maintained in our markets, 
and how the inhabitants are regularly ſupplied 


with the neceſſaries of life; but when he# 


examines the ſhops and warehouſes, ſees the 
immenſe ſtores of every kind of merchandiſe 
piled up for ſale, and runs over all the manu- 
factures of art and products of nature, which 
are every where attracting his eye and ſoli- 

citing 
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citing his purſe, he will be inclined to con. 
clude, that ſuch quantities cannot eaſily be 
exhauſted, and that part of mankind muſt 
ſoon ſtand ſtill for want of employment, till 
the wares already provided ſhall be worn out 
and deſtroyed. 

As Sock +4TEs was paſſing through the 
fair at Athens, and caſting his eyes over the 
ſhops and cuſtomers, * how many things 
« are here,” ſays he,“ that I do not want!“ 
The ſame ſentiment is every moment riſing 
in the mind of him that walks the ſtreets of 
London, however inferior in philoſophy. to 
SOCRATES : he beholds a thouſand ſhops 
crowded with goods, of which he can ſcarce- 
ly tell the uſe, and which, therefore, he is 
apt to conſider as of no value; and, indeed, 
many of the arts by which families are ſup- 
ported, and wealth is heaped together, are 
of that minute and ſuperfluous kind, which 
nothing but experience could evince poſſibly 
to be proſecuted with advantage, and 
which, as the world might eafily want, 
it could ſcarcely be expected to encourage. 

But fo it is, that cuſtom, curioſity, or 
wantonneſs, ſupplies every art with patrons, 
and finds purchaſers for every manufacture; 

| the 
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the world is ſo adjuſted, that not only bread, 
but riches may be obtained without great 
abilities, or arduous performances : the moſt 
unſkilful hand and unenlightened mind have 
ſufficient incitements to induſtry; for he 
that is reſolutely buſy, can ſcarcely be in 
want. There is, indeed, no employment, 
however deſpicable, from which a man may 
not promiſe himſelf more than competence, 
when he ſees thouſands and myriads raiſed 
to dignity, by no other merit than that of 
contributing to ſupply their neighbours with 
the means of ſucking ſmoke through a 
tube of clay; and others raiſing contribu- 
tions upon thoſe, whoſe elegance diſdains the 
groſſneſs of ſmoky luxury, by grinding the 
fame materials into a powder that may at once 
gratify and impair the ſmell. 

Not only by theſe popular and modiſh tri- 
fles, but by a thouſand unheeded and evaneſ- 
cent kinds of buſineſs, are the multitudes of 
this city preſerved from idleneſs, and conſe- 
quently from want. In the endleſs variety 
of taſtes and circumſtances that diverſify man- 
kind, nothing is fo ſuperfluous, but that 
ſome one defires it: or ſo common, but 
that ſome one is compelled to buy it. As 

nothing 
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nothing is uſeleſs but becauſe it is in impro- 
per hands, what is thrown away by one is 
gathered up by another ; and the refuſe of part 
of mankind furniſhes a ſubordinate claſs 
with the materials neceſſary to their ſupport. 
When I look round upon thoſe who are 
thus variouſly exerting their qualifications, J 
cannot but admire the ſecret concatenation of 
ſociety, that links together the great and the 
mean, the illuſtrious and the obſcure ; and 
conſider with benevolent ſatisfaction, that no 
man, unleſs his body or mind be totally diſ- 
abled, has need to ſuffer the mortification 
of ſeeing himſelf uſeleſs or burthenſome to 
the community: he that will diligently la- 
bour, in whatever occupation, will deſerve 
the ſuſtenance which he' obtains, and the 
protection which he enjoys; and may lie 
down every night with the pleaſing conſci- 
ouſneſs, of having contributed ſomething to 
with the happineſs of life. 

Contempt and admiration are equally inci- 
dent to narrow” minds: he whoſe compre- 
henfion can take in the whole ſubordination 
of mankind, and whoſe perſpicacity can pierce 
to the real ſtate of things through the thin 
veils of fortune or of faſhion, will diſcover 
meanneſz 
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meanneſs in the higheſt ſtations, and dignity 
in the meaneſt ; and find that no man can 
become venerable but by virtue, or contempt- 
ible but by wickedneſs. 

In the midſt of this univerſal hurry, no 
man ought to be ſo little influenced by exam- 
ple, or ſo void of honeſt emulation, as to 
ſtand a lazy ſpectator of inceſſant labour: 
or pleaſe himſelf with the mean happineſs of 
a drone, while the active ſwarms are buz- 
zing about him: no man is without ſome 
quality, by the due application of which he 
might deſerve well of the world ; and who- 
ever he be that has but little in his power, 
ſhould be in haſte to do that little, leſt he 
be confounded with him that can do no- 
thing. 

By this general concurrence of endeavours, 
arts of every kind have been ſo long cultiva- 
ted, that all the wants of man may be imme- 
diately ſupplied ; idleneſs can ſcarcely form 
a wiſh which ſhe may not gratify by the toil 
of others, or curioſity dream of a toy, which 
the ſhops are not ready to afford her. 

Happineſs is enjoyed only in proportion as 
it is known ; and ſuch is the ſtate or folly of 
man, that it is known only by experience of 

its 
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its contrary ; we who have long lived amidſt 
the conveniences of a town immenſely popu- 
lous, have ſcarce an idea of a place where de- 
fire cannot be gratified by money. In order 
to have a juſt ſenſe of this artificial plenty, 
it is neceſſary to have paſſed ſome time in a 
diſtant colony, or thoſe parts of our ifland 
which are thinly inhabited : he that has once 
known how many trades every man in ſuch 
ſituations is compelled to exerciſe, with how 
much labour the products of nature muſt be 
accommodated to human uſe, how long the 
loſs or defect of any common utenſil muſt be 
endured, or by what aukward expedients it 
muſt be ſupplied, how far men may wander 
with money 1n their hands before any can ſell 
them what they with to buy, will know how 
to rate at its proper value the plenty and eaſs 
of a great city. 

Bot that the happineſs of man may ſtill re- 
main imperfect, as wants in this place are ca- 
_ fily ſupplied, new wants likewiſe are eaſily 
created : every man, in ſurveying the ſhops of 
London, ſees numberleſs inſtruments and 
conveniences, of which, while he did not 
know them, he never felt the need; and 
yet, when ule has made them familiar, won- 

ders 
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ders how life could be ſupported without 
them. Thus it comes to paſs, that our 
deſires always increaſe with our poſſeſſions; 
the knowledge that ſomething remains yet 
unenjoyed, impairs our enjoyment of the 
good before us. | 

They who have been accuſtomed to the 
refinements of ſcience, and multiplications 
of contrivance, ſoon loſe their confidence 
in the unaſſiſted powers of nature, forget 
the paucity of our real neceſſities, and o- 
verlook the eaſy methods by which they 
may be ſupplied: It were a ſpeculation 
worthy of a philoſophical mind, to exa- 
mine how much is taken away from our 
native abilities, as well as added to them, 
by artificial expedients. We are ſo accuſ- 
tomed to give and receive aſſiſtance, that 
each of us ſingly can do little for him- 
ſelf ; and there is ſcarce any one among 
us, however contracted may be his form 
of life, who does not enjoy the labour 
of a thouſand artiſts. 

But a ſurvey of the various nations that 
inhabit the earth will inform us, that life 
may be. ſupported with leſs af ſtance; 
that the dexterity, which practice enforced 
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by neceſſity produces, is able to effect 
much by very ſcanty means. The nations 


of Mexico and Peru erected cities and 


temples without the uſe of iron ; and at 
this day the rude Indian ſupplies himſelf 
with all the neceſſaries of life: ſent like 
the reſt of mankind naked into the world, 
as ſoon as his parents have nurſed him up 
to ſtrength, he is to provide by his own 
labour for his own ſupport, His firſt 
care is to find a ſharp flint among the 
rocks; with this he undertakes to fell the 
trees of the foreſt ; he ſhapes his bow, 
heads his arrows, builds his cottage, and 
hollows his canoe, and from that time 
lives in a ſtate of plenty and proſperity ; 
he is ſheltered fron: the ſtorms, he is forti- 
fied againſt beaſts of prey, he is enabled 
to purſue the fiſh of the ſea, and the deer 
of the mountains; and as he does not 
know, does not envy the happineſs of po- 
liſhed nations, where gold can ſupply 
the want of fortitude and ſkill, and he 
whoſe laborious anceſtors have made him 
rich, may lie ſtretched upon a couch, and 
ſee all the treaſures of all the elements 


poured down before him. 
This 
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This picture of a ſavage life, if it ſhews 
how much individuals may perform, ſhews 
likewiſe how much ſocifty is to be de- 
fired. Though the perſeverance and addreſs 
of the Indian excite our admiration, they 
nevertheleſs cannot procure him the conve- 
niences which are enjoyed by the vagrant 
beggar of a civilized country : he hunts 
like a wild beaſt to ſatisfy his hunger : and 
when he lies down to reſt after a ſucceſs- 
ful chace, cannot pronounce himſelf ſecure 
againſt the danger of periſhing in a few 
days; he is, perhaps, content with his 
condition, becauſe he knows not that a 
better is attainable by man; as he that is 
born blind does not long for the perception 
of light, becauſe he cannot conceive the 
advantages which light would afford him ; 
but hunger, wounds and wearineſs are real 
evils, though he believes them equally in- 
cident to all his fellow-creatures ; and when 
a tempeſt compels him to lie ſtarving in 
his hut, he cannot juſtly be concluded equal- 
ly happy with thoſe whom art has exempt- 
ed from the power of chance, and who 
make the foregoing year provide for the fol- 
lowing. 

Vor. II. © To 
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To receive and to communicate aſſiſtance, 
conſtitutes the happineſs of human life: 
man may indeed preſerve his exiſtence in 
ſolitude but can enjoy it only in ſociety ; 
the greateſt underſtanding of an individual, 
doomed to procure food and cloathing for 
himſelf, will barely ſupply him with expe- 
dicats to keep off death from day to day; but 
as one of a larger community performing only 
his ſhare of the common buſineſs, he gains 
leiſure for intellectual pleaſures, and enjoys 
the happineſs of reaſon and reflection. 


——_— 


No 68. SATURDAY, June zo, 1753. 


Necet empte dolare valuptas. Ov1o. 


How vaiu the joy for which our pain muſt pay, 


T has been remarked, that the play of 
brutes is always a mock fight; and per- 
haps, this is equally true of all the ſports 
that have been invented by reaſon for the 
amuſement of mankind. The celebrated 
games of antiquity were ſomething more ; 
the conflict was often fatal, and the plea- 
ſure of the ſpectators ſeems. to have been 
proportioned tothe danger of the combatants : 


nor 
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nor does it appear, that any ſport has been 
ſince contrived, which can gratify pure be- 
nevolence, or entertain without producing an 
oppoſition of intereſt. There are, indeed, 


many external advantages which it has never 


been thought immoral to acquire, though an 
oppoſition of intereſt is neceſſarily implied; 
advantages, which, like a ſtake at cards, one 
party can only gain by the loſs of the other: 
for wealth and poverty, obſcurity and diſ- 
tinction, command and ſervitude, are mutu- 
ally relative, and the exiſtence of each is by 
each reciprocally derived and given. 
Play, therefore, is not unlawful, merely as 
a conteſt nor can the pleaſure of them that 
win, be imputed to a criminal want of bene- 
volence, in this ſtate of imperfection, merely 
becauſe it is enjoyed at the expence of thoſe 
who loſe. But as in buſineſs, it has never 
been held lawful to circumvent thoſe whom 
we deſire to excel; ſo in play, the chance of 
loſs and gain ought to be always equal ; at 
leaſt, each party ſhould be apprized of the 
force employed againſt him ; and if then he 
plays againſt odds, no man has a right to en- 
quire his motive though a good man would 
decline to engage him. 
O 3 There 
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There is, however, one ſpecies of diver- 
ſion which has not been generally condemned, 
though it is produced by an attack upon thoſe 
who have not voluntarily entered the liſts; 
who find themſelves buffeted in the dark, 
and have neither means of defence nor poſſi- 
bility of advantage. 

Theſe feats are atchieved by the knights- 
errant of mirth, and known by the name of 
FRoLics : under this name, indeed, many 
ſpecies of wanton cruelty have been practiſed 
without incurring the infamy, or raiſing the 
indignation which they deſerve ; and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to fix upon any certain cri- 
terion, by which frolics may be diſtinguiſhed 
into criminal and innocent. If we could 
diſcern effects while they are involved in their 
cauſes, and aſcertain every remote conle- 
quence of our own actions, perhaps theſe ſal- 
lies might be allowed under the ſame reſtric- 
tions as raillery : the falſe alarms and ridicu- 
lous diſtreſs into which others are betrayed to 
make us ſport, ſhould be ſuch only as will 
be ſubjects of merriment even to the ſufferer 
when they are paſt, and remembered neither 
with reſentment nor regret : but as every ac- 
tion may produce effects over which human 

power 
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power has no influence, and which human 
ſagacity cannot foreſee ; we ſhould not light- 
ly venture to the verge of evil, nor ſtrike at 
others though with a reed, left like the rod 
of Mos xs it become a ſerpent in our hands. 
During the hard froſt in the year Mpccxr, 
four young gentlemen of conſiderable rank 
rode into an inn, near one of the princi- 
pal avenues to this city, at eleven o' clock 
at night, without any attendant ; and having 
expreſſed uncommon concern about their 
horſes, and overlooked the proviſion that 
was made for them, called for a room ; 
ordering wine and tobacco to be brought 
in, and declaring, that as they were to ſet 
out very early in the morning, it was 
not worth while to go to bed. Before 
the waiter returned, each of them had laid 
a pocket piſtol upon the table, which when 
he entered they appeared to be very ſolici- 
tous to conceal, and ſhewed ſome confu- 
ſion at the ſurprize. They perceived with 
great ſatisfaction, that the fellow was a- 
larmed at his diſcoyery ; and having upon 
various pretences called him often into the 
room, one of them contrived to pull out 
a maſk with his handkerchief from the 
O 3 pocket 
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pocket of a horſeman's coat. They diſ- 
courſed in dark and ambiguous terms, af 
fected a buſy and anxious circumſpection, 
urged the man often to drink, and ſeemed 
defirous to render him ſubſervient to ſome 
purpoſe which they were unwilling to diſ- 
cover, They endeavoured to conciliate his 
good-will, by extravagant commendations 
of his dexterity, and diligence, and encou- 
raged him to familiarity, by aſking him 
many queſtions: he was, however, {till 
cautious and reſerved ; one of them, there- 
fore, pretending to have known his mother, 
put a crown into his hand, and ſoon after 
took an opportunity to aſk him at what 
hour a ſtage-coach, the paſſengers of which 
they intended to nUMBUG, ſet out in the 
morning, whether it was full, and if it 
was attended with a guard. 

The man was now confirmed in his ſuſpi- 
cions; and though he had accepted the bribe, 
reſolved to diſcover the ſecret. Having 
evaded the queſtions with as much art as 
he could, he went to his maſter, Mr. 
Sprggot, who was then in bed, and acquaint- 
ed him with what he had obſerved. 
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Mr. Spiggot, immediately got up, and 
held a conſultation with his wife what was 
to be done. She adviſed him immediately 
to ſend for the conſtable with proper aſſiſt- 
ants, and ſecure them : but he confider- 
ed, that as this would probably prevent a 
robbery, it would deprive him of an oppor- 
tunity to gain a very conliderable ſam, 
which he would become entitled to upon 
their conviction, if he could apprehend them 
after the fact; he, therefore, very prudent- 
ly called up four or five of the oſtlers that 
belonged to the yard, and having com- 
municated his ſuſpicions and deſign, enga- 
ged them to enliſt under his command as 
an eſcort to the coach, and to watch the 
motions of the highwaymen as he ſhould 
direct. But mine hoſt alſo wiſely conſider- 
ing, that this expedition would be attend- 
ed with certain expence, and that the profit, 
which he hoped, was contingent, acquaint- 
ed the paſſengers with their danger, and pro- 
poſed that a guard ſhould be hired by 
a a voluntary contribution; a propoſal, to 
which, upon a ſight of the robbers through 
the window, they readily agreed. Spiggot 
was now ſecured againſt pecuniary los at all 
O4 events 
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events, and about three o'clock the knights 
of the frolic with infinite ſatisfaction beheld 
five paſſengers, among whom there was 
but one gentleman, ſtep into the coach with 
the aſpe&t of criminals going to execution; 
and enjoyed the ſignificant ſigns which paſ- 
ſed between. them and the landlord, con- 
cerning the precautions taken for their de- 
fence, 

As ſoon as the coach was gone, the ſup- 
poſed highwaymen paid their reckoning in 
great haſte, and called for their horſes; care 
had already been taken to ſaddle them ; for 
it was not Mr. Spiggot's defire that the 
adventurers ſhould go far before they exe- 
cuted their purpoſe ; and as ſoon as they 
departed he prepared to follow them with 
his poſſe. He was, indeed, greatly ſurpri- 
ſed to ſee, that they turned the contrary 
way when they went out of the inn-yard ; 
but he ſuppoſed they might chuſe to take 
a ſmall circuit to prevent ſuſpicion, as they 
might eaſily overtake the coach whenever 
they would ; he determined, however, to 
keep behind them ; and, therefore, inſtead 
of going after the coach, followed them 
at a diſtance, till to his utter diſappoint- 
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ment he ſaw them perſiſt in a different 
rout, and at length turn into an inn in 
Piccadilly, where ſeveral ſervants in livery 
appeared to have been waiting for them, 
and where his curioſity was ſoon gratified 
with their characters and their names. 

In the mean time the coach proceeded 
in its journey. The panic of the paſſen- 
gers increaſed upon perceiving that the 
guard which they had hired did not come 
up; and they began to accuſe Spiggot, 
of having betrayed them to the robbers 
for a ſhare of the booty: they could not help 
looking every moment from the window, 
though it was ſo dark that a waggon 
could not have been ſeen at the diſtance 
of twenty yards : every tree was miſtaken 
for a man and horſe, the noiſe of the ve- 
hicle in which they rode was believed to 
be the trampling of purſuers, and they ex- 
pected every moment to hear the coach- 
man commanded to ſtop, and to ſee a piſ- 
tol thruſt in among them with the dread- 
ful injunction, Deliver your money.” 

Thus far the diſtreſs, however great 
and unmerited, will be deemed ridiculous ; 
the ſufferers will appear to have ingeniouſly 

tormented 
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tormented themſelves, by the ſagacity with 
which they reaſoned from appearances. in- 
tended to deceive them, and their ſolicitude to 
prevent miſchiefs which none would attempt. 

But it happened that when the coach had 
got about two miles out of town, it was over- 
taken by a horſeman who rode very hard, 
and called out with great eagerneſs to the 
driver to ſtop: this incident, among per- 
fons who had ſuffered perpetual apprehenſion 
and alarm from the moment they ſet out, 
produced a proportionate effect. The wife 
of the gentleman was fo terrified, that ſhe 
ſunk down from her ſeat; and he was fo 
much convinced of his danger, ſo touched 
at her diſtreſs, and ſo incenſed againſt the 
ruffian who had produced it, that without 
uttering a word, he drew a piſtol from 
his pocket, and ſeeing the man parley 
with the coachman who had now ſtop- 
ped his horſes, he ſhot him dead upon 
the ſpot. 

The man, however, who had thus fal- 
len the victim of a frolic, was ſoon known 
to be the ſervant of a lady who had paid 
earneſt for the vacant place in the ſtage ; and 
having by ſome accident been delayed till it 
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was ſet out, had followed it in a hackney 
coach, and ſent him before her to detain it 
till ſne came up. | 

Here the ridicule js at an end ; and we are 
ſurprized that we dit not ſooner reflect, that 
the company had ſufficient cauſe for their fear 
and their precaution, and that the frolic was 
nothing more than a lie, which it would have 
been folly not to believe, and preſumption to 
diſregard, 

The next day, while the Bucks were en- 
tertaining a polite circle at White's with an 
account of the farce they had played the night 
before, news arrived of the cataſtrophe. A 
ſudden confuſion covered every countenance ; 
and they remained ſome time filent, looking 
upon each other, mutually accuſed, reproach- 
ed and condemned. 

This favourable moment was improved by 
a gentleman, who, though ſometimes ſeen in 
that aſſembly, is yet eminent for. his huma- 
nity and his wiſdom. , © A man,” ſaid he, 
* who found himſelf bewildered in the intri- 
* cacies of a labyrinth, when the ſun was go- 
* ing down, would think himſelf happy, if 
** aclae ſhould be put into his hand by which 
** he might be led out in ſafety ; he would 
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* not, ſurely, quit it for a moment, becauſe 
it might poſſibly be recovered ; and, if he 
did, would be in perpetual danger of ſtum- 
* bling upon ſome other wanderer, and 
* bringing a common calamity upon both. 
* In the maze of life we are often bewildered, 
* and darkneſs and danger ſurround us: but 
* every one may at leaſt ſecure conſcience 
* againſt the power of accident, by adhering 
« inviolably to that rule, by which we are 
« enjoined to abſtain even from the ApyEAR- 
« ANCES OF EIL.“ 
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Ne 69. Tus DAY, Tuly 3, 1753 


Fer libenter hamines id quod volunt credunt. 
CESAR. 
Men willingly believe what they wiſh to be true. 


ULLY has long ago obſerved, that no 

man, however weakened by long life, 

is ſo conſcious of his own decrepitude, as not 

to imagine that he may yet hold his ſtation 
in the world for another year. 

Of the truth of this remark every day fur- 
niſhes new confirmation : there is no time of 
life, in which men for the moſt part ſeem 

leſs 
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leſs to expect the ſtroke of death, than when 
every other eye ſees it impending; or are more 
buſy in providing for another year than when 
it is plain to all but themſelves, that at ano- 
ther year they cannot arrive. Though every 
funeral that paſſes before their eyes evinces 
the deceitfulneſs of ſuch expectations, ſince 
every man who is borne to the grave thought 
himſelf equally certain of living at leaſt to 
the next year ; the ſurvivor ſtill continues to 
flatter himſelf, and is never at a loſs for ſome 
reaſon why his life ſhould be protracted, and 
the voracity of death continue to be pacified 
with ſome other prey. 

But this is only one of the innumerable ar- 
tifices practiſed in the univerſal conſpiracy of 
mankind againſt themſelves : every age and 
every condition indulges ſome darling fallacy ; 
every man amuſes himſelf with projects which 
he knows to be improbable, and which, 
therefore, he reſolves to purſue without da- 
ring to examine them. Whatever any man 
ardently deſires he very readily believes that 
he ſhall ſome time attain : he whoſe intem- 
perance has overwhelmed him with diſeaſes, 
while he languiſhes in the ſpring, expects vi- 
gour and recovery from the ſummer ſun ; and 

while 
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while he melts away in the ſummer, tranſ- 
fers his hopes to the froſts of winter: he that 


gazes upon elegance or pleaſure, which want 


of money hinders him from imitating or par- 
taking, comforts himſelf that the time of 
diſtreſs will ſoon be at an end, and thst every 
day brings him nearer to a ſtate of happineſs 
though he knows it has paſſed not only with. 
out acquiſition of advantage, but perhaps 
without endeavours after it, in the formation 
of ſchemes that cannot be executed, and in 
the contemplation of proſpects, which can- 


not- be approached. 
Such is the general dream in which we all 


flumber out our time : every man thinks 
the day coming, in which he ſhall be grati- 
fied with all his wiſhes, in which he ſhall 
leave all thoſe competitors behind, who are 
now rejoicing like himſelf in the expectation 
of victory ; the day is always coming to the 
ſervile in which they ſhall. be powerful, to 
the obſcure in which they ſhall be eminent, 
and to the deformed in which they ſhall be 
beautiful. 

If any of my readers has looked with fo lit- 
tle attention on the world about him, as to 
amagine this repreſentation exaggerated be- 

yond 
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yond probability, let him refle& a little upon 
his own life; let him conſider what were 
his hopes and proſpects ten years ago, and what 
additions he then expected to be made by ten 
years to his happineſs: thoſe years are nowelapſ- 
ed; have they made good the promiſe that was 
extorted from them, have they advanced his 
fortune, enlarged his knowledge, or reformed 
his conduct, to the degree that was once ex- 
pected ? I am afraid, every man that recollects 
his hopes muſt confeſs his diſappointment ; 
and own that day has glided unprofitably af- 
ter day, and that he is ſtill at the ſame diſ- 
tance from the point of happineſs. 

With what conſolations can thoſe, who 
have thus miſcarried in their chief deſign, 
clude the memory of their ill ſucceſs ? with 
what amuſements can they pacify their diſ- 
content, after the loſs of ſo large a portion of 
life ? they can give themſelves up again to the 
ſame deluſions, they can form new ſchemes 
of airy gratifications, and fix another period 
of felicity ; they can again reſolve to truſt the 
promiſe which they know will be broken, 
they can walk in a circle with their eyes ſhut, 
and perſuade themſelves to think that they go 


forward. 


7 Of 
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Of every great and complicated event, part 


depends upon cauſes out of our power, and 
part mult be effected by vigour and perſeve- 
rance. With regard to that which is ſtiled 
in common language the work of chance, 
men will always find reaſons for confidence 
or diſtruſt, according to their different tem- 
pers or inclinations ; and he that has been long 
accuſtomed to pleaſe himſelf with poſſibili- 
ties of fortuitous happineſs, will not eaſily or 
willingly be reclaimed from his miſtake. 
But the effects of human induſtry and {kill 
are more eaſily ſubjected to calculation; 
whatever can be compleated in a year, is 
diviſible into parts, of which each may be 
performed in the compals of a day; he, there- 
fore, that has paſſed the day without atten- 
tion to the taſk aſſigned him, may be certain 
that the lapſe of life has brought him no 
nearer to his object; for whatever idleneſs 
may expect from time, its produce will be 
only in proportion to the diligence with 
which it has been uſed. He that floats lazi- 
ly down the ſtream, in purſuit of ſomething 
borne along by the ſame current, will find 
himſelf indeed moved- forward ; but unleſs 
he lays his hand to the oar, and increaſes his 
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ſpe-d by his own labour, muſt be always at 
the ſame diſtance from that which he is fol- 
lowing. ds 

There have happened in every age ſome 
contingencies of unexpected and undeſerved 
ſucceſs, by which thoſe who are determined 
to believe whatever favours their inclinations 
have been encouraged to delight themſelves 
with future advantages; they ſupport confi- 
dence by conſiderations, of which the only 
proper uſe is to chaſe away deſpair : it is 
equally abſurd to fit down in idleneſs becauſe 
ſome have been enriched without labour, as 
to leap a precipice becauſe ſome have fallen 
and eſcaped with life, or to put to ſea in a 
ſtorm becauſe ſome have been driven from a 
wreck upon the coaſt to which they are bound, 

Weare all ready to confeſs, that belief ought 
to be proportioned to evidence or probability: 
let any man, therefore, compare the number 
of thoſe who have been thus favoured by for- 
tune, and of thoſe who have failed of their 
expectations, and he will eaſily determine 
with what juſtneſs he has regiſtered himſelf 
in the lucky catalogue. 

But there is no need on theſe occaſions for 


deep enquiries or laborious calculations, there 
Vol. II. F 1s 
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is a far caſier method of diſtinguiſhing the 
hopes of folly from thoſe of reaſon, of finding 
difterence between proſpects that exiſt before 
the eyes, and thoſe that are only painted on 
a fond imagination. Tou -DRowsy had 
accuſtomed himſelf to compute the profit of 
a darling project, till he had no longer any 
doubt of its ſucceſs ; it was at laſt matured 
by cloſe conſideration, all the meaſures 
were accurately adjuſted, and he wanted only 
five hundred pounds to become maſter of a 
fortune that might be envied by a Director 
of a trading company. Tou was generous 
and grateful, and was reſolved to recompenſe 
this ſmall aſſiſtance with an ample fortune: 
he, therefore, deliberated for a time, to whom 
amongſt his friends he ſhould declare his ne- 
ceſſities ; not that he ſuſpected a refuſal, but 
becauſe he could rot ſuddenly determine 
which of them would make the beſt uſe of 
riches, and was, therefore, moſt worthy of 
his favour. At laſt his choice was ſettled ; 
and knowing that in order to borrow he mult 


thew the probability of repayment, he pre- 


ared for a minute and copious explanation 
of his project. But here the golden dream 
was at an end : he ſoon diſcovered the im- 
| roſſibility 
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poſſibility of impoſing upon others the no- 
tions by which he had ſo long impoſed upon 
himſelf; which way ſoever he turned his 
thoughts, impoſſibility and abſurdity aroſe 
in oppoſition on every fide; even creduli- 
ty and prejudice were at laſt forced to give 
way, and he grew aſhamed of crediting 
himſelf what ſhame would not ſuffer him 
to communicate to another. 

To this teſt let every man bring his 
imaginations, before they have been too 
long predominant in his mind. Whatever 
is true will bear to be related, whatever 
is rational will endure to be explained : but 
when we delight to brood in ſecret over 
future happineſs, and filently to employ 
our meditations upon ſchemes of which 
we are conſcious that the bare mention 
would expoſe us to deriſion and contempt ; 
we ſhould then remember, that we are 
cheating ourſelves by voluntary deluſions ; 
and giving up to the unreal mockeries of 
fancy, thoſe hours in which ſolid advantages 
might be attained by ſober thought and 
rational aſſiduity. 

There is, indeed, ſo little certainty in 
human affairs, that the moſt cautious and 

1 ſevere 
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ſevere examiner may be allowed to indulge 
ſome hopes, which he cannot prove to be 
much favoured by probability; ſince aftet 
his utmoſt endeavours to aſcertain events, 
he muſt often leave the iſſue in the hands 
of chance. And fo ſcanty is our preſent 
allowance of happineſs, that in many ſitua- 
tions life could ſcarcely be ſupported, if 
hope were not allowed to relieve the preſent 
hour by pleaſures borrowed from futurity ; 
and re-animate the languor of detection to 
new efforts, by pointing to diſtant regions 
of felicity, which yet no refolution or per- 
ſeverance ſhall ever reach. 

But theſe, like all other cordials, though 
they may invigorate in a ſmall quantity, 
intoxicate in a greater; theſe pleaſures, like 
the reſt, are lawful only in certain. circum- 
ſtances, and to certain degrees; they may 
be uſeful in a due ſubſerviency to nobler 
purpoſes, but become dangerous and de- 
ſtructive, when once they gain the aſcen- 
dant in the heart : to ſoothe the mind to 
tranquillity by hope, even when that hope 
is likely to deceive us, may be ſometimes 
uſeful ; but to lull our faculties in a le- 
thargy, is poor and deſpicable. 


Vices 
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Vices and errors are differently modifi- 
ed, according to the ſtate of the minds to 
which they are incident; to indulge hope 
beyond the warrant of reaſon, is the fail- 
ure alike of mean and elevated underſtand- 
ings: but its foundation and its effects 
are totally different: the mai. af nigh cou- 
rage and great abilities, is apt to place 
too much confidence in himſelf, and to 
expect from a vigorous exertion of his pow- 
ers more than ſpirit or diligence can attain; 
between him and his wiſh he ſees obſta- 
cles indeed, but he expects to overleap or 
break them; his miſtaken ardour hurries 
him forward; and though perhaps he miſ- 
ſes his end, he nevertheleſs obtains ſome 
collateral good, and performs ſomething 
uſcful to mankind and honourable to him- 
ſelf. 

The drone of timidity preſumes likewiſe 
to hope, but without ground and without 
conſequence ; the bliſs with which he ſola- 
ces his hours, he always expects from 
others, though very often he knows not from 
whom ; he folds his arms about him, and 
fits in expectation of ſome revolution in 
the ſtate that ſhall raiſe him to greatneſs, 
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or ſome golden ſhower that ſhall load him 
with wealth; he dozes away the day in 
muſing upon the morrow; and at the 
end of lite is rouzed from his dream only 
to diſcover that the time of action is paſt, 
and that he can now ſhew his wiſdom 
only by repentance. 


N? 70. SATURDAY, July 7, 1753. 


Vierus, repulſe neſcia fordide, 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus ; 
Nec ſumit aut ponit ſecures, 
Arbitrio popularrs auræ. Hor. 


Stranger to folly and to fear, 
With pure untainted honour bright, 


Virtue diſdains to lend an ear 


To the mad people's ſenſe of right. 


Mr. ADVENTURER, 


Am the perſon whom your correſpon- 
dent BrxevoLus has thought fit to 
mention by the name of AGREsTis. There 
are ſome particulars in my character, which, 
perhaps, he has miſtaken: but I love 
plain dealing; and as he did not intend 
to flatter me, I forgive him: perhaps my 
f heart 
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heart is as warm as another's, and I am 
no ſtranger to any principles that would 
lead a man to a handſome thing. But to 
the point, I approve your publiſhing the 
ſtory of EuGEenio; and I am determined 
the world ſhall not loſe the ſequel of it, 
in which you are more concerned than per- 
haps you may imagine. 

You muſt know, Sir, that I had ob- 
ſerved my girl to go moping about of 
late more than common ; though in truth 
ſhe has been ſomewhat grave ever ſince 
the diſmiſſed VExTosUs. I was determined 
to keep an eye upon her; and fo watch- 
ing her pretty cloſely, I catched her Jaſt 
Saturday was ſe'nnight almoſt drowned in 
tears with your paper in her hand. I laid 
hold of it in an inſtant, and putting 
on my ſpectacles began to read, with a 
ſhrewd ſuſpicion that I ſhould find out a 
ſecret, Her paſſion of crying ſtill increa- 
ſed; and when I had looked here and there 
in the paper, I was convinced that the was 
by ſome means deeply intereſted in the ſtory, 
which, indeed, appeared to me to be full 
of misfortune. In ſhort, I preſſed her ſo 
home upon the ſubject, that ſhe put the 

P 4 other 
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other two papers into my hand, and tell- 
ing me who were meant by the names, 
I began to read with great eagerneſs ; 
though to confeſs a truth, I could ſcarce 
ſee} the three laſt pages. Odds-my-life, 
thinks I, what an honeſt fellow this Eu- 
GENI1o is! and leering up at my girl, I 
thought I never ſaw her look ſo like her 
mother before. I took her about the neck 
and kiſſed her: but J did not tell her what 
I had in my head : however, to encourage 
her, I bid her be a good child ; and in- 
ſtantly ordering my coach, I went direct- 
ly to Bexevorus, of whom I enquired 
the ſhip's name on board of which Ev- 
GENIO was embarked, and when the ſail- 
ed. The doctor, whether he gueſſed at my 
intention or not, looked as if he would 
have leaped out of his ſkin, and told 
me with a kind of wild eagerneſs, that 
the veſſel having met with an accident 
in going out was put back, and then lay 
in the river near Graveſend. 

With this intelligence I returned to my 
daughter, and told her my mind. © Emmy,“ 
ſays I, “the CAPTAIN was always in my 
** opinion a worthy man; and when I had 

| * reaſ on 
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* reaſon to believe you liked him, I did not 
te reſolve to part you becauſe he was with- 
« out a title or an eſtate, but becauſe I 
* could not be reconciled to his profeſſion, 
* I was determined you ſhould never marry 
* a cockade, and carry a knapſack; and 
* if he had been a general officer, I would 
have preferred an honeſt citizen, who 
** encourages trade and navigation, before 
* him. Beſides, I was angry that you 
* ſhould hold a private correſpondence, 
* and think to carry your point without 
* me: but you were greatly miſrepreſent- 
* ed; ſo was the CAPTAIN: he has gal- 
„ lantly removed all my objections at once, 
* he is not now in the army, nor has he 
* ever attempted to ſubvert my authority; 
«© he is a true heart, and 1 feel that I 
* love him as my ſon. He is ſtill with- 
* in reach, and you thall this moment write 
* to him with your own hand, and tell 
* him, that I ſay he ſhall be your huſ- 
band. I have money enough for ye both; 
te and if I pleaſe, I can make him a lord.“ 
The poor child ſat with her handkerchief 
up to her eyes while I was ſpeaking, and 
I did not immediately perceive, that, upon 
| nad 
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hearing the Cap TAIN was not gone, ſhe had 
fainted. We could ſcarce keep life in her far 
above two hours ; but at laſt ſhe a little re- 
covered her ſpirits, and brought me the fol- 
lowing billet : 


To EUGEN IO. 
SIN. 


« MY dear papa commands me to 
te intreat, that you would immediately come 
*© on ſhore, and from this hour conſider 
* his houſe as your own. He is greatly at- 
* fected with the ſtory of your generoſity 
and diſtreſs, which he has juſt learnt by 
& an accident which I cannot now commu- 
* nicate; and he is determined to make you 


* his heir, without prejudice to, 


«$1 KR, 
% Your humble ſervant, 
CAMELLIA.” 


When I had peruſed this epiſtle, © Pſharw,” 
ſays I, put affectionate at the end of it, or 
«elſe he won't come now.” This made her 
ſmile. I was glad to ſee her look cheerful ; 
and having with ſome difficulty procured the 


proper addition, I diſpatched the letter in- 
6 ſtantly 


ef 


CV 
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ſtantly by my own ſervant on horſeback, and 
ordered a light chariot and four to follow 
him, and take up EvucezNnio's friend the 
doctor by the way. I will not tell you, Sir, 
how EUGEN10, as he is called, behaved upon 
the receipt of this letter ; it is enough, that 
in about eight hours he arrived with his friend 
at my houſe ; neither will I tell you how the 
lovers behaved when they met ; it is enough 
that they are to be married next Thurſday. 
ladd ſome particulars for your private 
inſpection in the poſtſcript, that you may 
give us your company at the wedding. 
dare fay you will ſhare the happineſs 
of which you have been the inſtrument ; 
and I aſſure you that you will be extremely 
welcome to the company, but to none more 
than to 6. 
Your's heartily, 
AGRESTIS: 


I am extremely obliged to AG6REsT1s for 
his poſtſcript, but yet more for his letter ; 
which, if I may be allowed to judge by its 
effect, is the moſt eloquent performance I 
ever read : its excellence, I am perſuaded, 
will be univerſally acknowledged, becauſe 

it 
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it will be felt. I ſhall, however, add ſom: 
remarks, which, perhaps, may not occur to 
every mind, as every mind has not acquired 
2 habit of ſpeculation, 

EvGEN1o's heroic perſeverance in virtue, 
though it appeared to preclude all his hopes 
of temporal advantage, yet eventually fulfil. 
led them. If he had with leſs generoſity 
engaged in a clandeſtine love, either he would 
have forfeited the eſteem of AurLIA, or 
ſhe would have incurred the reſentment of 
her father ; if he had ſucceeded to the re- 
mains of his paternal eſtate, he might till 
have been ſuſpected by AGREsT1s ; and if, 
he had continued in the army, however 
preferred, he would ſtill have been diſap- 
proved. | 

Thus, perhaps, if remote conſequences 
could be diſcovered by human foreſight, we 
ſhould ſee the wiſdom and the kindneſs of 
Divins PRESCRIPTION ; we ſhould ſc 
that the precepts which we are now urged to 
negle by our deſire of happineſs, were given 
to prevent our being precipitated by error 
into miſery ; at leaſt, it would appear, that 
if ſome immediate advantage is gained by the 
individual, an equivalent loſs is ſuſtained by 

ſociety ; 
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ſociety; and as ſociety 1s only an aggregation 
of individuals, he who ſeeks his own advan- 
tage at the expence of ſociety, cannot long be 
exempted from the general calamity which he 
contributes to produce. 

Such is the neceſſary imperfection of hu- 
man laws, that many private injuries are per- 
petrated of which they take no cognizanice : 
but if theſe were allowed to be puniſhed by 
the individual againſt whom they are com- 
mitted, every man would be judge and exe- 
cutioner in his own cauſe, and univerſal 
anarchy would immediately follow. The 
laws, therefore, by which this practice is 
prohibited, ought to be held more ſacred 
than any other: and the violation of them is 
ſo far from being neceſſary to prevent an im- 
putation of cowardice, that they are enforced 
even among thoſe. in whom cowardice is 
puniſhed with death, by the following clauſe 
in the nineteenth ARTICLE OF WAR : 

Nor ſhall any officer or ſoldier upbraid 
© another for REFUsING a CHALLENGE; 
e ſince, according to theſe our orders, they 
edo but the Dur v of SoLDIERs, who ought 
* to ſubject themſelves to diſcipline : and we 
* do acquit and diſcharge all men who have 

* quarrels 
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* quarrels offered, or challenges ſent to them, 
* of all diſgrace or opinion of diſadvantage in 
te their obedience hereunto; and whoever ſhall 
% upbraid them, or offend in this caſe, ſhall 
te be puniſhed as a CHALLENGER,” 


It is to be preſumed, that of this clauſe no 


gentleman in the army is ignorant; and thoſe 
who by the arrogance of their folly labour to 
render it ineffectual, ſhould, as enemies to 
their Coux Rx, be driven out of it with de- 
teſtation and contempt. 


Ne 71. TuxspA Y, July 10, 1753. 


—Hminem pagina naſtra ſapit. Marr, 


We ftrive to paint the manners and the mind, 


ETTERS written from the heart and on 

real occaſions, though not always de- 
corated with the flowers of eloquence, muſt 
be far more uſeful and intereſting than the 
ſtudied paragraphs of PLiny, or the pom- 
pous declamations of BALs Ac; as they con- 
tain juſt pictures of life and manners, and are 
the genuine emanations of nature. Of this 
kind I ſhall fele a few from the heap I have 


received from my correſpondents, each of 
which 
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which exhibits a different character, not ex- 


aggerated and heightened by circumſtances 
that paſs the bounds of reality. 


To the ADvENTURER. 


83 Sombre-Hall, June 18. 


I Ax arrived with Sir Nicholas at this 
melancholy moated manſion. Would I could 


be annihilated during the inſupportable tedi- 


ouſneſs of ſummer ! Weare to ſup this evening, 
after having fiſhed the whole afternoon, by day- 
light, think of that, in the new arbour. My 
uncle, poor man, imagines he has a finer 
and richer proſpect from thence, than the 
illuminated viſtas at Vauxhall afford, only 
becauſe he ſees a parcel of woods and mea- 
dows, and blue hills, and corn-fields. We 
have been viſited by our only neighbour, 
Mrs. Thrifty, who entertained us with a 
dull hiſtory of the children ſhe has educated 
at a little ſchool of her own founding, and 
who values herſelf for not having been in town 
theſe ten years, and for not knowing what 
a drum means. My ſiſter and I have laid a 
icheme to plague her, for we have ſent her a 
card, entreating her to make one at Brag next 
Sunday. For heaven's ſake ſend us your paper 

weekly, 
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weekly, but do not give us ſo many grave 
ones; for we want to be diverted after ſtudy- 
ing Hoyle, which we do for three hours every 
afternoon with great attention, that the time 
may not paſs away totally uſeleſs, and that we 
may be a match for Lady SHUFFLE next win- 
ter. Let us know what is done at the next Ju- 
bilee Maſquerade. How ſhall I have patience 
to ſupport my abſence from it! And if Madam 
de Pompadour comes over, as was reported 
when ] left town, impart to us a minute ac- 
count of the complexion ſhe now wears, and 
of every article of her dreſs ; any milliner will 
explain the terms to you. I don't ſee that 
you have yet publiſhed the little novel I ſent 
you; I aſſure you it was written by a right 
honourable ; but you I ſuppoſe, thiak the 
ſtyle colloquial as you call it, and the moral 
trite or trifling. Colonel Caper's pindaric 
ode on the E O table, muſt abſolutely be 
inſerted in your very next paper, or elſe ne- 
ver expect to hear again from 


LETITIA. 


To 
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To the ADVENTUKER» 


SIR, 

I APPLY to you, as a perſon of prudence 
and knowledge of the world, for direc- 
tions how to extricate myſelf out of a great 
and uncommon difficulty. To enable my- 


. ſelf to breed up a numerous family on a 


ſmall preferment, I have been adviſed to 
indulge my natural propenſity for poetry, 
and to write a tragedy: my delign is to 
apprentice my eldeſt ſon to a reputable 
tradeſman, with the profits I ſhall acquire 
by the repreſentation of my play, being 
deterred by the inordinate expences of an 
Univerſity education from making him a 
ſcholar. An old gentlewoman in my pariſh, 
a great reader of religious controverſy, whom 
celibacy and the reduction of intereſt have 
made moroſely devout, accidentally hearing 
of my performance, undertook to cenſure 
me in all companies with acrimony and 
zeal, as acting inconſiſtently with the dig- 
nity of my public character, and as a 
promoter of debauchery and lewdneſs. She 
has informed my church-wardens, that the 
playhouſe is the temple of Satan, and that 
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the firſt Chriſtians were ſtrictly forbidden 
to enter the theatres, as places impure and 
contagious. My congregations grow thin; 
my clerk ſhakes his head, and fears his 
maſter is not fo ſound as he ought to be. 
I was lately diſcourſing on, the beautiful 
parable of the prodigal ſon, and moſt un- 
fortunately quoted Er asmus's obſervation 


on it, © ex quo quidem argumento poſſet 


* non inelegans texi comedia,—on which 
c ſubjet a moſt elegant comedy might be 


% compoſed ;” which has ruined me for 


ever, and deſtroyed all the little reſpect 
remaining for me in the minds of my 
pariſhioners. What! cried they, would 
the parſon put the Bible into verſe? would 
he make ſtage-plays out of the Scriptures ? 
How, Sir, am I to at? Aſſiſt me with 
your advice. Am I for ever to bear un- 
reaſonable obloquy, and undeſerved reproach ? 
or muſt I to regain the good opinion of 
my people, relinquiſh all hopes of the 
five hundred pounds I was to gain by my 
piece, and generouſly burn my tragedy in 
my church-yard, in the face of my whole 


congregation ? 
| Your's, &c. 


Jacos Tuomas. 
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To the Apyzn runs. 
SIR, 


I Had almoſt finiſhed a view of the in- 
fide of St. Peter's at Rome in BUTTERFLY# 
woRK, when my cruel parroquet accident- 
ally trod upon the yURPLE EMPEROR, of 
which the high altar was to have been 
made. This is the firſt letter I have writ- 
ten after my dreadful loſs ; and it is to 
defire you to put an advertiſement at the 
end of your next paper, ſignifying, that 
whoever has any purple emperors or ſwal- 
low tails” to diſpoſe of, may hear of a 
purchaſer at Lady WaiM's in New Bond 
ſtreet, 

Your's, &c. 


To the ADVENTURER. 
SIR, | 

IF you will pay off my milk-ſcore and 
lodgings, ſtop my taylor from arreſting 
me, and put twenty pieces in my pocket, 
I will immediately ſet out for Lyons on foot, 
and ſtay there till I have tranſlated into 
Engliſh the manuſcript of Lov ix us which 
you talk of in your fifty-firſt paper. Favour 


Q 2 me 
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me with a ſpeedy anſwer, directed to 
Mr. Quitlet, at the cork-cutter's in Wych- 
ſtreet, Drury-lane. 

P. 8. Seven bookſellers have already 
applied to me, and offer to pay me very 
generouſly for my tranſlation, eſpecially as 
there is no French one for me to conſult. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 

YOU affect great tenderneſs and ſenſi. 
bility whenever you ſpeak of the ladies. I 
have always deſpiſed them as trifling and ex- 
penſive animals; and have, therefore, en- 
joyed the delicious liberty of what they idly 
and opprobriouſly call an old bachelor, I 
conſider love in no other light, than as the 
parent of miſery and folly, and the ſon of 
idleneſs and eaſe. I am, therefore, inex- 
preſſibly delighted with a paſſage of uncom- 
mon ſenſe and penetration, which I lately 
met with in the works of the celebrated 
Hor; and which, becauſe no Englith 
writer has taken notice of it, I beg you would 
publiſh for the uſe of my countrymen, as 
it will impart to them a method of eſca- 


3 
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ping the deſpicable lot of living under female 
tyrann 7. CY 

* Love,” fays this judicious prelate, “ is 
not only a paſſion of the ſoul like hatred and 
% envy; but is alſo a malady of the body like 
* a fever. It is ſituated in the blood and the 
animal ſpirits, which are extraordinarily in- 
« flamed and agitated ; and it ought to be 
*« treated methodically by the rules of medi- 
* cine,' in order to effect a cure. I am of 
* opinion, that this diſorder may eàſily be 
* {ſubdued by plentiful ſweats and copious 
te bleedings, which would carry off the pec- 
*« cant humours and theſe violent inflamma- 
e tions, would purge the blood, calm its emo- 
« tion, and re-eſtabliſh it in its former natu- 
* ral ſtate, This is not merely groundleſs 
«* conjecture, it is an opinion founded on ex- 
* perience. A great prince, with whom 
« I was intimately acquainted, having con- 
te ceived a violent paſſion for a young lady of 
te exalted merit, was obliged to leave her, 
te and to take the field with the army. Du- 
e ring this abſence, his love was cheriſhed 
* and kept alive by a very frequent and re- 


* pular intercourſe of letters to the end of 


* the campaign, when a dangerous ſickneſs 
Q 3 reduced 
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reduced him to extremity. By applying to 
* the moſt powerful and efficacious drugs 
« phyſic could boaſt of, he recovered his 
health, but loſt his paſſion, which the 
great evacuations he had uſed had entirely 
« carried off unknown to him, For imagi- 
« ning that he was as much in love as ever, 
he found himſelf unexpectedly cold and 
indifferent, the firſt time he beheld again 
te the lady of whom he had been ſo paſſion - 
« ately fond. The like accident befel one of 
my moſt intimate friends, who recovering 
« from a long and ſtubborn fever by falling 
into copious ſweats, perceived at the ſame 
* time that he was cured of a paſſion, that 
« for ſome time before had continually tei- 
* zed and grievouſly tormented him. He 
* had no longer any taſte for the object he 
formerly adored, attempted in vain to re- 
* new his gallantries, and found that in- 
« ſenſibility and diſlike had - baniſhed tender- 
*« neſs and reſpect,” 


I am your's, 


AKALOS. 


To 
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To the ApvenTURER. 


81. 521 
IN one of your late ſermons I am in- 
formed, for I never read myſelf, that you have 
preſumed to ſpeak with ridicule and con- 
tempt of the noble order of Bucks. Seven 


of us agreed laſt night at the King's Arms, 


that if you darcd to be guilty of the like impu- 
dence a ſecond time, we would come in a 
body and untile your garret, burn your 
pocket- book of hints, throw your papers 
ready written for the preſs into a jakes, and 
drive you out into the Strand in your tattered 
night-gown and ſlippers : and you may gueſs 
what a fine ſpectacle the mob will think an 
animal that fo ſeldom ſees the ſun as you do. 
J afſure you, that next to a day at Brough- 
ton's, or the damnation of a new play, the 
trueſt joy of our fraternity is,“ to hunt an 
author.“ N 
Your's, 
2 | 
Bos WrrPcLEAN, 
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No 72. SATURDAY, Fuly I4, 1753. 


Ho uilaꝶv WEAEL XA, 75 Xf1Atog bt 
Prov. Ge. 


Many things happen between the cup and the lip. 


HE following narrative is by an eaſt- 
K ern tradition attributed to one Herr 
BEN HAMET, a moraliſt of Arabia, who 
is faid to have delivered his precepts in pub- 
lic and periodical orations. This tradition 
correſponds with the manner in which the 
narrative is introduced ; and, indeed, it may 
poſſibly have no other foundation: but the 
tradition itſelf, however founded, is ſuffici- 
ent authority to conſider HET i as the literary 
ADVENTURER of a remote age and nation; 
and as only one number of his work is ex- 
tant, I ſhall not ſcruple to incorporate it with 
my own, 

Doſt thou aſk a torch to diſcover the 
brightneſs of the morning? doſt thou ap- 
peal to argument for proofs of Divine PER- 
FECTION ? Look down to the earth on which 
thou ſtandeſt, and lift up thine eye to the 
worlds that roll above thee. Thou behold- 

eſt 
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eſt ſplendor, abundance, and beauty ; is 
not. HE who produced them MicuyTy ? 
Thou conſidereſt; is not HE who formed 
thy underſtanding, W1se ? Thou enjoyeſt ; 
is not He who gratifies thy ſenſes, Goop ? 
Can aught have limited his bounty but his 
wiſdom ? or can defects in his ſagacity be 
diſcovered by thine ? To HeL1, the preacher 
of humility and reſignation, let thine ear be 


again attentive, thou whoſe heart has rebelled 


in ſecret, and whoſe with has filently acculed 
thy MAKER. 

I roſe early in the morning to meditate, 
that I might without preſumption hope to be 
heard, I left my habitation, and, turning 
from the beaten path, I wandered without 
remarking my way, or regarding any object 
that I paſſed, till the extreme heat of the ſun, 
which now approached the meridian, com- 
pelled my attention. The wearineſs which 
I had inſenſibly contracted by the length of 
my walk, became in a moment inſupportable; 
and looking round for ſhelter, I ſuddenly 
perceived that I was not far from the wood, 
in which Ru pi the hermit inveſtigates the 
ſecrets of nature, and aſcribes glory to GOD. 
The hope of improving my meditation by 

his 
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his wiſdom, gave me new vigour ; I foon 
feached the wood, I was refreſhed by the 
ſhade, and I walked forward till I reached 
the cell. I entered, but RuzDi was abſent, 
I had not, however, waited long, before [ 
diſcovered him through the trees at ſome dif. 
tance, advancing towards me with a perſon 
whoſe appearance was, if poſſible, yet more 
venerable, and whom betore I had never 
When they came near I roſe up, and 
laying my hand upon my lips, I bowed my- 
ſelf with reverence before them. Rugo1 
faluted me by my name, and preſented me 
to his companion, before whom I again 
bowed myſelf to the ground. Having looked 
Kedfaſtly in my countenance, he laid his 
hand upon my head, and bleſſed me: x- 
11, ſaid he, ** thoſe who deſire Know- 
* LEDGE that they may teach VIR Tux, 
% ſhall not be diſappointed : fit down, I 
« will relate events which yet thou knoweſt 
but in part, and diſcloſe ſecrets of Pxro- 
*.vIDENCE from which thou mayeſt de- 
rive inſtruction.” We fat down, and I 


liſtenedd as to the counſel of an Angel, or the 


muſic of Paradiſe. 
3 AM ANA, 
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AMANA, the daughter of SanBAD the 


ſhepherd, was drawing water at the wells 


of Adail, when a caravan which had paſſed 
the deſart arrived, and the driver of the ca- 
mels alighted to give them drink: thoſe 
which came firſt to the wells, belonged to 
NovRADDIN, the merchant, who had 
brought fine linen and other merchandize 
of great value from Egypt. AM Ax A, when 
the caravan drew near, had covered herſelf 


with her veil, which the ſervant of Nov- 


RADDIN, to gratify a brutal oa at- 
tempted to withdraw. 

Au Ax A, provoked by the ndicnity, 
and encouraged by the / preſence of others, 
ſtruck him with the ſtaff of the bucket ; 
and he was about to retaliate the violence, 
when NouRADDIN, who was himſelf with 
the caravan, called out to him to forbear, 
and immediately haſted to the well. The 
veil of Aux AN A had fallen off in the ſtruggle, 
and NouRADñDIN was captivated with her 
beauty; the lovely confuſion of offended 
modeſty that glowed upon her cheek, the 
diſdain that ſwelled her boſom, and the re- 
ſentment that ſparkled in her eyes, expreſſed 
a conſciouſneſs of her ſex, which warmed and 

animated 
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animated her beauty: they were graces which 
NovRADDin had never ſeen, and produced 
a tumult in his breaſt which he had never 
felt; for NouRavDin, though he had now 
great poſſeſſions, was yet a youth, and a 
ſtranger to woman: the merchandize which 
he was tranſporting, had been purchaſed by 
-his father, whom the Angel of death had 
intercepted in the journey, and the ſudden 
acceſñon of independence and wealth did not 
diſpoſe him to reſtrain the impetuolity of 
deſite: he, therefore, demanded AMana 
of her parents: his meſſage was received 
with gratitude and joy; and NouRADD1y; 
after a ſhort time, carried her back to Egypt, 
having firſt puniſhed the ſervant, by whom 
HHe.SlaSrbeet: inſulted at the well, with his 
But he delayed the ſolemnitics of marriage, 
will the time of mourning for his father ſhould 
expire; and the gratification of a paſſion 
which he could not ſuppreſs, was without 
much difficulty ſuſpended now its object was 
in his power. He anticipated the happineſs 
which he believed to be ſecured ; and ſup- 
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like a treaſure by uſury, of which more is 
ſtill poſſeſſed, as poſſeſſion is longer delayed. 

During this interval Au ANA recovered 
from the tumultuous joy of ſudden elevation; 
her ambition was at an end, and ſhe became 
ſuſceptible of love. NouRappin, who re- 
gretted the obſcurity of her birth only be- 
cauſe it had prevented the cultivation of her 
mind, laboured inceſſantly to ſupply the de- 
fect: ſhe received his inſtruction not only 
with gratitude, but delight; while he ſpoke 
ſhe gazed upon him with eſteem and reve- 
rence, and had no wiſh but to return 
the happineſs which he was impatient to be- 
ftow. 

At this time Os MIN the Caliph was upon 


the throne of Egypt. The paſſions of 


OsMiN, thou knoweſt, were impetuous as 
the torrents of Alared, and fatal as the whirl- 
wind of the deſart: to excite and to pratify, 
was the whole purpoſe of his mind ; but his 
with was ſtill unſatisfied, and his life was 
wretched. His ſeraglio was filled with beau- 
ty; but the power of beauty he had exhauſt- 
ed: he became ontrageous to revive defire by 
a new object, which he demanded of Nardic 
the eunuch, whom he had not only fet over 
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his women but his kingdom, with menaces 
and execration. Nardic, therefore, cauſed a 
proclamation to be made, that whoever ſhould 
produce the moſt beautiful virgin within 
two days, ſhould ſtand in the preſence of 
the Carten, and be deemed the third in 
his kingdom. - 

CALED, the ſervant who had been beaten 
by NouxAppix, returned with him to 
Egypt : the ſullen ferocity of his temper was 
encreaſed by the defire of revenge, and the 
gloom of diſcontent was deepened by deſpair : 
but when he heard. the proclamation of Nar- 
dic, joy kindled in his aſpect like lightning 
in the darkneſs of a ſtorm ; the offence which 
he had committed againſt Aux ANA, enabled 
him to revenge the puniſhment which it 
produced. He knew that ſhe was yet a virgin, 
and that her marriage was near : he, there- 
fore, haſted to the palace, and demanded to 
be brought before Nardic, who in the midſt 
of magnificence and ſervility, the flattery of 
dependent ambition and the zeal of unlimited 
obedience, was fitting pale and filent, his 
brow contracted with anxiety, and his breaſt 
throbbing with apprehenſion. 

When CaLEtD was brought into his pre- 

lence, 
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ſence, he fell proſtrate before him: B 


the ſmile of my Lord, faid he, let ano- 
« ther be diſtinguiſhed from the flaves who 


* mingle in obſcurity, and let his favour ele- 


« yate another from the duſt ; but let my 
e ſervice be accepted, and let the deſire of 
« OsMIN be ſatisfied with beauty. Au Ax A 
„will ſhortly be eſpouſed by NourRappin ; 
but of Aux A the ſovereign of Egypt 
„only is worthy. Haſte, therefore, to de- 
% mand her; ſhe is now with him in the 
* houſe, to which I will conduct the meſ- 
« ſenger of thy will.“ 

Nardic received this intelligence with 
tranſports of joy ; a mandate was inſtantly 
written to NoURADDIN ; it was ſealed with 
the royal ſignet and delivered to Caled, who 
returned with a force ſufficient to compel 
obedience. 

On this day the mourning of NouR ADDIN 
expired ; he had changed his apparel, and 
perfumed his perſon; his features were 
brightened with the gladneſs of his heart ; 
he had invited his friends to the feſtival of 
his marriage, and the evening was to accom- 
plith his wiſhes; the evening alſo was ex- 
pected by AuAx a, with a joy which ſhe 

did 
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did not labour to ſuppreſs ; and ſhe was hi. 
ding her bluſhes in the breaſt of Nour ap- 
DIN, when Caled arrived with the man- 
date and the guard. | 
The domeſtics were alarmed and terrified ; 
and NouRADDIN, being inſtantly acquainted 
with the event, ruſhed out of the apartment 
of AMANA with diſorder and trepidation. 
When he ſaw Caled, he was moved with 
anger and diſdain ; but he was intimidated 
by the appearance of the guard. Caled im- 
mediately advanced, and, with looks of in- 
ſolence and triumph; preſented the man- 
date: NovURADDIN ſeeing the royal ſignet, 
kneeled to receive it; and having gazed a 
moment at the ſuperſcription, preſſed it up- 
on his forehead in an agony of ſuſpenſe and 
terror. The wretch who had betrayed him 
enjoyed the anguith which he ſuffered ; 
and perceiving that he was fainting, and 
had not fortitude to read the paper, ac- 
quainted him with the contents : at the name 
of AMANA he ſtarted, as if he had felt the 
ſting of a ſcorpion, and immediately fell to 
the ground. 4 
Caled proceeded to execute his commiſſion 


without remorſe; he was not to be moved 
| | 4: 


2, 
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by ſwooning, expoſtulation, entreaty, or 
tears; but having conducted Au AN A to the 
ſeraglio, preſented her to Nardic, with ex- 
ultation and hope. Nardic, whoſe wiſh was 
flattered by her ſtature and her ſhape, lifted 
up her veil with impatience, timidity, and 
ſolicitude : but the moment he beheld her 
face, his doubts were at an end : he pro- 
ſtrated himſelf before her, as a perſon on 
whoſe pleaſure his life would from that mo- 
ment depend. She was conducted to the 
chamber of the women, and Caled was the 
fame hour inveſted with his new dignity ; 
an apartment was aſſigned him in the palace, 
and he was made captain of the guard that 
kept the gates. 

NouURADDIN, when he recovered his ſen- 
ſibility, and found that AManAa had been 
conducted to the ſeraglio, was ſeized by 


turns with diſtraction and ſtupidity ; he 


paſſed the night in agitations, by which the 
powers of nature were exhauſted and in the 
morning he locked himſelf into the chamber 
of AMANA, and threw himſelf on a ſofa, 
determined to admit no comforter, and to 
receive no- ſuſtenance. 
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Ne 73. Tvuespar, TJaly 17, 1753. 


F Numinibus vota exaudita malignis. Joy, 


Prayers made and granted in a luckle , h cur. 
D&zYDEX. 


HILE NovrAaDDIN was thus aban. - 


doned to deſpair, Nardic's deſcription 
of AMANA had rouzed Oz uix from his apa- 
thy. He commanded that ſhe ſhould be 
prepared to receive him, and ſoon after went 
alone into her apartment. Familiar as he 
was with beauty, and fatiated with enjoy- 
ment, he could not behold Amana without 
emotion : he perceived, indeed, that ſhe was 
in tears, and that his preſence covered her 
with confuſion ; yet he believed that her 
terrors would be eaſily removed, that by 
kindneſs ſhe might be ſoothed to familiarity, 


and by carefles excited to dalliance ; but the 


moment he approached her, ſhe threw her- 
ſelf at his feet, and entreated to be heard, 
with an importunity which he choſe rather 
to indulge than reſiſt: he, therefore, raiſed 
her from the ground, and ſupporting her in 


his arms, encouraged her to proceed, Let 
«c my 
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% my Lord, ſaid ſhe, “ diſmiſs a wretch 
« who is not worthy of his preſence, and 
*« compaſſionate the diſtreſs which is not 
« ſuſceptible of delight. Iam the daughter 
« of a ſhepherd, betrothed to the merchant 
« NoURADDIN, from whom my body has 
« been forced by the perfidy of a ſlave, and 
to whom my ſoul is united by indiſſoluble 
„ bonds. O! let not the terrors of thy 
« frown be upon me! Shall the ſovereign of 
« Egypt ſtoop to a reptile of the duſt ? ſhall 
the judge of nations retain the worthleſs 
« theft of treachery and revenge ? or ſhall he 
« for whom ten thouſand languiſh with de- 
« fire, rejoice in the ſufferance of one aliena- 
* ted mind? OsMIN, whoſe breaſt had by 
turns been inflamed with deſire and indigna- 
tion, while he gazed upon the beauties of 
AMANA and liſtened to her voice, now ſud- 
denly threw her from him, and departed 
without reply. 

When he was alone, he remained a few 
moments in ſuſpenſe : but the paſſions which 
eloquence had repreſſed, ſoon became again 
predominant ; and he commanded AMANA 
to be told, that if within three hours ſhe did 
not come prepared to gratify his wiſhes, he 

R 2 would 
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' would caſt the head of the ſlave for whom he 
was rejected at her feet. | 

The eunuch by whom this meſſage was 
delivered, and the woman who had returned 
to AMANA when the Caliph retired, were 
touched with pity at her diſtreſs, and trem- 
bled at her danger : the evils which they 
could ſcarce hope to prevent, they were yet 
ſolicitous to delay ; and, therefore, adviſed 
her to requeſt three days of preparation, that 
ſhe might ſufficiently recover the tranquillity 
of her mind, to make a juſt eſtimate of her 

- own happineſs ; and with this requeſt to 
ſend, as a pledge of her obedience, a 
bowl of ſherbet, in which a pearl had 
been diſſolved, and of which ſhe had firſt 
drank herſelf. 

To this advice, after ſome throbs of deſpe- 
ration, ſhe at length conſented, and prepared 
to put it in execution. 

At the time when this reſolution was 
taken, NouRADDIiN ſuddenly ſtarted from 
a reſtleſs ſlumber ; he was again ſtung by 
an inſtantaneous reflection upon his own mi- 
ſery, and indulged the diſcontent of his mind 
in this exclamation : if wiſdom and good- 
« neſs do indeed preſide over the works of 

« OMNI- 
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© OMNIPOTENCE, whence is oppreſſion, 
te injuſtice, and cruelty ? As NoURADDIN 
« alone has a right to AMANA, why is Au A- 
* NA in the power of Os iN? O that now 
« the juſtice of HEaveN would appear in 
* my behalf! O that from this hour I was 
&« OsMiNn, and Os MIN NoURADDIN !” The 
moment he had uttered this wiſh, his cham- 
ber was darkened as with a thick cloud, 
which was at length diſſipated by a burſt of 
thunder ; and a being, whoſe appearance 
was more than human, ſtood before him. 
© NouRADDIN,” faid the viſion, © I am 
* of the region above thee ; but my buſineſs 


4 is with the children of the earth. Thou 


c haſt wiſhed to be Os MIN, and as far as 
* this wiſh is poſſible it ſhall be accom- 
* pliſhed ; thou ſhalt be enabled to aſſume 
* his appearance, and to exerciſe his power: 
* I know not yet whether I am permitted to 
* conceal OsMIN under the appearance of 
4 NoURADDIN, but till to-morrow he ſhall 
not interrupt thee.” 

NovuRADDIN, who had been held motion- 
leſs by aſtoniſhment and terror, now re- 
covered his fortitude as in the preſence of a 
friend ; and was about to expreſs his grati- 
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tude and joy, when the GENIUS bound à 
taliſman on his left arm, and acquainted him 
with its power: As often as this bracelet,” 
ſaid he, ** ſhall be applied to the region of 
* thy heart, thou ſhalt be alternately changed 
in appearance from NouRADDIN to Os- 
* MIN, and from Os Mix to NouRAaDpDin.” 
The Genius then ſuddenly diſappeared, and 
NovuRADDIN, impatient to recover the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Au ANA, inſtantly applied the ſtud 
.of the bracelet to his breaſt, and the next mo- 
ment found himſelf alone in an apartment of 
the ſeraglio. 

During this interval, the CAL IPH, who 
was expecting the iflue of his meſſage to 
Au Axa, became reſtleſs and impatient : 
he quitted his apartment, and went into the 
cardens, where he walked backward and for- 
ward with a violent but interrupted pace; 
and at length ſtood ſtill, frowning and pen- 
ſive, with his eyes fixed on the clear ſurface 
of a fountain in the middle of the walk, The 
agitation of his mind continued, and at length 
broke out into this ſoliloquy: What is 
« my felicity, and what is my power? I am 
«wretched, by the want of that which the 
6 caprice of women has beſtowed upon my 

ſlave, 
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« flave, I can gratify revenge, but not de- 
« fire; I can with-hold felicity from him, 
but I cannot procure it to myſelf. Why 
have I not power to aſſume the form in 
« which I might enjoy my wiſhes ? I will 
e at leaſt enjoy them in thought. If I was 
« NoURAPDIN, I ſhould be claſped with 
* tranſport to the boſom of A ANA.“ He 
then reſigned himſelf to the power of imagi- 
nation, and was again ſilent; but the mo- 
ment his wiſh was uttered, he became ſub- 
ject to the Genius who had juſt tranſported 
NouRADDIN to his palace. This wiſh, 
therefore, was inſtantly fulfilled : and his 
eyes being {till fixed upon the water, he per- 
ceived, with ſudden wonder and delight, 
that his figure had been changed in a mo- 
ment, and that the mirror reflected another 
image. His fancy had been warmed with 
the ideal careſſes of AMANA ; the tumult 
of his mind was increaſed by the prodigy ; 
and the gratifieation of his appetite being 
the only object of his attention, he haſted 
inſtantly to the palace, without reflecting 
that, as he would not be known, he would 
be refuſed admittance. At the door, ta 
which he advanced with eagerneſs and pre- 
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cipitation, he was ſtopped by a party of the 
guard that was now commanded by Caled : 
a tumult enſued, and Caled being haſtily 
called, believed that NouxAappin, in the 
phrenzy of deſperation, had ſcaled the walls 
of the garden to recover AMANA ; and re- 
Joicing in an opportunity of revenge that ex- 
ceeded his hope, inſtantly ſtabbed him with 
his poniard, but at the ſame time received 
that of the Caliph in his heart. Thus fell 
at once the tyrant and the traitor ; the ty- 
rant by the hand which had been armed to 
ſupport him in oppreſſion, and the traitor 
by the fury of the appetite which his perfidy 
had excited. 

In the mean time the man who was be- 
lieved to be ſlain, repoſed in ſecurity upon a 
ſofa ; and AMANA, by the direction of her 
women, had prepared the meſſage and the 
bowl. They were now diſpatched to the 
Caliph, and received by Noux ADpDINx. He 
underſtood by the meſſage that AMANA was 
yet inviolate ; in the joy of his heart, there- 
fore, he took the bow], which having emp- 
tied, he returned by the eunuch, and com- 
manded that Au Ax A ſhould be brought into 
his preſence. 
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In obedience to his command, ſhe was 
conducted by her women to the door, but ſhe 
entered alone pale and trembling; and 
though her lips were forced into a ſmile, 
the characters which grief, dread and aver- 
fion, had written in her countenance, were 
not effaced. NouRADDIN, who beheld 
her diſorder, exulted in the fidelity of her 
love, and ſpringing forward, threw his arms 
about her in an extaſy of tenderneſs and joy ; 
which was ſtill heightened when he perceived 
that in the character of OsMiN thoſe em- 
braces were ſuffered with reluctance, which 
in his own were returned with ardor: he, 
therefore, retreating backward a few paces, 
applied the taliſman again to his breaſt, and 
having recovered his own form, would have 
ruſhed again into her arms; but ſhe ſtarted 
from him in confuſion and terror. He ſmiled 
at the effect of the prodigy ; and ſuſtaining 
her on his boſom, repeated ſome tender inci- 
dents which were known to no other ; told 
her by what means he had intercepted her 
meſſage ; and urged her immediately to eſ- 
cape, that they might poſſeſs all their deſires 
in each other, and leave the incumbrance of 
royalty to the wretch whoſe likeneſs he had 

been 
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been enabled to aſſume, and was now impa- 
tient to renounce, Au ANA gazed at him 
with a fixed attention, till her ſuſpicion and 
doubts were removed; then ſuddenly turned 
from him, tore her garment, and looking 
up to heaven, imprecated curſes upon her 
head, till her voice faultered, and ſhe burſt 
into tears. 

Of this agony, which Nour Abi be- 
held with unutterable diſtreſs, the broken ex. 
clamations of Au ANA at length acquainted 
him with the cauſe. In the bowl,” faid 
ſhe, which thou haſt intercepted, there 
« was death, I wiſhed, when I took it 
« from my lips, that the draught which re- 
** mained might be poiſon : a powder was 
% immediately ſhaken into it by an inviſible 
* hand, and a voice whiſpered me that him 
« who drank the potion it would inevitably 
* eſtroy. 

NouRADDIN, to whoſe heart the fatal 
malignity had now ſpread, perceived that 
his diflolution would be ſudden : his legs 
already trembled, and his eyes became dim, 
he ſtretched out his arms towards Amana, 
and his countenance was diſtorted by an in- 
effectual effort to ſpeak ; impenetrable dark- 
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neſs came upon him, he groaned and fell 
back wards. In his fall the taliſman again ſmote 
his breaſt ; his form was again changed, and 
the horrors of death were impreſſed upon the 
features of Os MIN. AMANA, who ran to 
ſupport him, when ſhe perceived the laſt 
transformation, ruſhed out of the apartment 
with the wild impetuoſity of diſtraction and 
deſpair. The ſeraglio was alarmed in a mo- 
ment : the body, which was miſtaken for 
that of OzMin, was examined by the phyſi- 
cians ; the effects of poiſon were evident; 
AMANA was immediately ſuſpected; and 
by the command of SnoMaRr, who ſucceeded 
his father, ſhe was put to death. 

Such,“ ſaid the companion of RED, 
* was the end of NouRADDIXx and AM ANA, 
« of OSMIN and CALED, from whoſe deſ- 
tiny I have withdrawn the veil : let the 
« world conſider it, and be wiſe. Be thou 
« {till the meſſenger of inſtruction, and let 
« increaſe of knowledge cloath thee with 
« humility.” 

While miae eye was fixed upon the hoary 
ſage, who had thus vouchſafed me counſel and 
knowledge, his countenance became bright 
as the morning, and his robe fleecy like a 

cloud 3 
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cloud; he roſe like a vapour from: the 
ground, and the next moment I ſaw him no 
more. 

I then turned towards RE DI the hermit, 
chilled with reverence, and dumb with aſto- 
niſhment : but in the countenance of Ruep1 
was the calm chearfulneſs of ſuperior virtue ; 
and I perceived that the ſanctity of his life 
had acquainted him with divine intelligence, 
« HAMET,” faid he, the voice which 
„ thou haſt heard, is the voice of Zacuts 
* the genius; by whoſe power the wonders 
„which he has related were produced. It 
« is the province of ZAchis to puniſh im- 
« patience and preſumption, by fulfilling the 
* defires of thoſe who with to interrupt the 
* order of nature, and preſume to direct the 
« hand of PRovidEnce. Relate what thou 
% haft heard, to preſerve others from his 
% power.” 

Now, therefore, let Vir Tue ſuffer ad- 
verſity with patience, and Vice dread to in- 


cur the miſery ſhe would inflict, for by him. 


who repines at the ſcale of Heaven, his 
own portion of good is diminiſhed ; and he 
who preſumptuouſly aſſumes the ſword, will 
turn the point uvon his own boſom. 


Ne 


N. 
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No 74. SATURDAY, July 21, 1753. 


Inſanientis dum ſupientiæ. 
Conſultus, erro. Hon. 


I miſt my end, and loſt my way, 
By crack-brain'd wiſdom led aſtray. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


T has long been charged by one part of 
mankind upon the other, that they will 
not take advice ; that counſel and inſtruction 
are generally thrown away ; and that, in 
defiance both of admonition and example, 
all claim the right to chuſe their own 
meaſures, and to regulate their own lives. 
That there is ſomething in advice very 
uſeful. and ſalutary, ſeems to be equally 
confeſſed on all hands: ſince even thoſe 
that reject it, allow for the moſt part 
that rejection to be wrong, but charge the 
fault upon the unſkilful manner in which 
it is given ; they admit the efficacy of the me- 
dicine, but abhor the nauſcouſneſs of the 
vehicle. 
Thus 
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Thus mankind have gone on from century 
to century : ſome have been adviſing others 
how to act, and ſome have been teaching 
the adviſers how to adviſe ; yet very little 
alteration has been made in the world. As 
we muſt all by the law of nature enter life in 
ignorance, we muſtall make our way through 
it by the light of our own experience ; and, 
for any ſecurity that advice has been yet 
able to afford, muſt endeavour after ſucceſs 
at the hazard of miſcarriage, and learn to do 
right by venturing to do wrong. 

By advice I would not be underſtood to 
mean, the everlaſting and invariable princi- 
ples of moral and religious truth, from which 
no change of external circumſtances can juſ- 
tify any deviation; but ſuch directions as 
reſpe& merely the prudential part of con- 
duct, and which may be followed or neg- 
lected without any violation of eflential 
duties. | 

It is, indeed, not ſo frequently to make us 
good as to make us wiſe, that our friends 
employ the officiouſneſs of counſel ; and 
among the rejectors of advice, who are men- 
tioned by the grave and ſententious with 
ſo much acrimony, you will not ſo often 

find 
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find the vicious and abandoned, as the 
pert and the petulant, the vivacious and 
the giddy. | 

As the great end of -female education is 
to get a huſband, this likewiſe is the gene- 
ral ſubject of female advice ; and the dread- 
ful denunciation againſt thoſe volatile girls, 
who will not liſten patiently to the lectures 
of wrinkled wiſdom, is, that they will die un- 
married, or throw themſelves away upon ſome 
worthleſs fellow, who will never be able to 
keep them a coach. 

I being naturally of a ductile and eaſy tem- 
per, without ſtrong deſires or quick reſent- 
ments, was always a favourite amongſt the 
elderly ladies, becauſe I never rebelled againſt 
ſeniority, nor could be charged with think- 
ing myſelf wiſe before my time : but heard 
every opinion with ſubmiſſive ſilence, pro- 
feſſed myſelf ready to learn from all who 
ſeemed inclined to teach me, paid the fame 
grateful acknowledgments for precepts con- 
tradictory to each other, and if any contro- 
verſy aroſe, was careful to fide with her whg 
preſided in the company. 

Of this compliance I very early found 


the advantage; for my aunt MaT1LDba left 
6 me 
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me a very large addition to my fortune, for 
this reaſon chiefly, as ſhe herſelf declared, 
becaſue I was not above hearing good coun- 
fel, but would fit from morning till night 
to be inſtructed, while my ſiſter Suxey, 
who was a year younger than myſelf, and 
was, therefore, in greater want of infor- 
mation, was ſo much conceited of her own 
knowledge, that whenever the good lady in 
the ardour of benevolence reproved or in- 
ſtructed her, ſhe would pout or titter, inter- 
rupt her with queſtions, or embarraſs her 
with objections. 

I had no deſign to ſupplant my fiſter by 
this complaiſant attention; nor, when the 
conſequence of my obſequiouſneſs came to 
be known, did Suk ſo much envy as 
deſpiſe me: I was, however, very well 
pleaſed with my ſucceſs ; and having re- 
ceived, from the concurrent opinion of 
all mankind, a notion, that to be rich was 
to be great and happy, I thought I had ob- 
tained my advantages at an eaſy rate, and 
reſolved to continue the ſame paſſive at- 
tention, fince I found myſelf fo powerfully 
recommended by it to kindneſs and eſteem. 


The 
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The deſire of adviſing has a very extenſive 


prevalence ; and fince advice cannot be gi- 
ven but to thoſe that will hear it, a patient 
liſtener, is neceſſary to the accommodation 
of all thoſe who defire to be confirmed in 
the opinion of their own wiſdom : a patient 
liſtener, however, is not always to be had ; 
the preſent age, whatever age is preſent, is 
ſo vitiated and diſordered, that young 
people are readier to talk than to attend, 
and good counſel is only thrown away up- 
on thoſe who are full of their own per- 
fections. 

I was, therefore, in this ſcarcity of good 
ſenſe, a general favourite ; and ſeldom ſaw a 
day in which ſome ſober matron did not invite 
me to her houſe, or take me out in her cha- 
riot, for the ſake of inſtructing me how to 
keep my character in this cenſorious age, 


how to conduct myſelf in the time of court- 


ſhip, how to ſtipulate for a ſettlement, 
how to manage a huſband. of every cha- 
racer, regulate my family, and educate my 
children. 

We are all naturally credulous in our own 
favour. Having been ſo often careſſed and 
applauded for my docility, I was willing to 

Vor. II. 8 believe 
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believe myſelf really enlightened by in- 
ſtruction, and completely qualified for the 
taſk of life, I did not doubt but I was en- 
tering the world with a mind furniſhed 
againſt all exigencies, with expedients to 
extricate myſelf from every difficulty, and 
ſagacity to provide againſt every danger; I 
was, therefore, in haſte to give ſome ſpeci- 
men of my prudence, and to ſhew that this 
liberality of inſtruction had not been idly 
laviſhed upon a mind incapable of improve- 
ment. 

My purpoſe, for why ſhould I deny it ? 
was like that of other women, to obtain a 
huſband of rank and fortune ſuperior to my 
own ; and in this I had the concurrence of 
all thoſe that, had aſſumed the province of 
directing me. That the woman was undone 
who married below herſelf, was univerſally 
agreed: and though ſome ventured to aſſert, 
that the richer man ought invariably to be 
preferred, and that money was a ſufficient 
compenſation for a defective anceſtry ; yet 
the majority declared warmly for a gentle- 
man, and were of opinion that upſtarts ſhould 
not be encouraged. 


With 


ith 
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With regard to other qualifications I had 


an irreconcileable variety of inſtructions. I 


was ſometimes told, that deformity was no 
defect in a man; and that he who was not 
encouraged to intrigue by an opinion of his 
perſon, was more likely to value the tender- 
neſs of his wife: but a grave widow directed 
me to chuſe a man who might imagine him- 
ſelf agreeable to me, for that the deformed 
were always inſupportably vigilant, and apt 
to fink into ſullenneſs, or burſt into rage, 
if they found their wife's eye wandering 
for a moment to a good face or a handſome 
ſhape, | | 
They were, however, all unanimous in 
warning me, with repeated cautions, againſt 
all thoughts of union with a wit, as a be- 
ing with whom no happineſs could poſſibly 
be enjoyed : men of every other kind I was 
taught to govern, but a wit was an animal 
for whom no arts of taming had been yet 
diſcovered : the woman whom he could 
once get within his power, was conſidered 
as loſt to all hope of dominion or of 
quiet : for he would detect artifice and de- 
feat allurement ; and if once he diſcovered 
any failure of conduct, would believe his 


S 2 own 
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own eyes, in defiance of tears, careſſes and 
proteſtations. 

In purſuance of theſe ſage principles, I 
proceeded to form my ſchemes ; and while 
I was yet in the firſt bloom of youth, was 
taken out at an aſſembly by Mr. Fx1sx. 
T am afraid my checks glowed, and my eyes 
ſparkled ; for I obſerved the looks of all my 
ſuperintendents fixed anxiouſly upon me; 
and I was next day cautioned againſt him 
from all hands, as a man of the moſt dan- 
gerous and formidable kind, who had writ 
verſes to one lady, and then forſaken her on- 
ly becauſe ſhe could not read them, and had 
lampooned another for no other fault than 
defaming his ſiſter. | 

Having been hitherto accuſtomed to obey, 
I ventured to diſmiſs Mr. Fxisx, who hap- 
pily did not think me worth the labour of 
a lampoon, I was then addreſſed by Mr. 
STURDY, and congratulated by all my friends 
on the manors of which I was ſhortly to be 
lady: but STurDY's converſation was ſo 
groſs, that after the third viſit I could endure 
him no longer ; and incurred, by diſmiſſing 
him, the cenſure of all my friends, who de- 


clared that my nicety was greater than my 


prudence, 
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prudence, and that they feared it would be my 
fate at laſt to be wretched with a wit. 

By a wit, however, I was never after- 
wards attacked, but lovers of every other claſs, 
or pretended lovers, I have often had ; and 
notwithſtanding the advice conſtantly given 
me, to have no regard in my choice to my 
own inclinations, I could not forbear to diſ- 
card ſome for vice, and ſome for rudeneſs. I 
was once loudly cenſured for refuſing an old 
gentleman who offered an enormous join- 
ture, and died of the phthyſic a year after ; 
and was ſo baited with inceſſant, importuni- 
ties, that I ſhould have given my hand to 
Drone the ſtock-jobber, had not the re- 
duction of intereſt made him afraid of the ex- 
pences of matrimony. 

Some, indeed, I was permitted to encou- 
rage ; but miſcarried of the main end, by 
treating them according to the rules of art 
which had been preſcribed me. ALTI1L1s, 
an old maid, infuſed into me ſo much haugh- 
tineſs and reſerve, that ſome of my lovers 
withdrew themſelves from my frown, and 
returned no more ; others were driven away 
by the demands of ſettlement which the wi- 
dow TRAPLAND directed me to make; and 

8 3 I have 
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I have learned, by many experiments, that 
to aſk advice is to loſe opportunity. 
I am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 
PERDITA. 


Ne 75. Tuespay, July 24, 1753. 


Aud virtus & quid ſapientia poſſit, 
Utile propoſuit nobis exemplar UylſJem. Hor. 
'-» To ſhew what pious wiſdom's pow'r can do, 


The poet ſets Ulyſſes in our view, 
| FRANCIS. 


HAVE frequently wondered at the com- 
mon practice of our inſtructors of youth, 
in. making their pupils far more intimately 
acquainted with the IL1ap than with the 
OpyssEyY of HoMER. This abſurd cuſtom, 
which ſeems to ariſe from the ſuppoſed ſupe- 


riority of the former poem, has inclined me 


to make ſome reflections on the excellence 


of the latter; a taſk I am the more readily 
induced to undertake, as ſo little is per- 
formed in the diſſertation prefixed by Broome 
to Porz's tranſlation of this work, which 


one 
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one may venture to pronounce is confuſed, 
defective, and dull. Thoſe who receive all 
their opinions in criticiſm from cuſtom and. 
authority, and never dare to conſult the de- 
ciſions of reaſon and the voice of nature and 
truth, muſt not accuſe me of being affectedly 
paradoxical, if I endeavour to maintain that 
the Opyssey excels the ILiap in many 
reſpects; and that for ſeveral reaſons young 
ſcholars ſhould peruſe it early and attentively. 
The moral of this poem is more extenſively 
uſeful than that of the Itiap ; which, in- 
deed by diſplaying the dire effects of diſcord 
among rulers, may rectify the conduct of 
princes, and may be called the MANUAL or 
MoxnARcCus : whereas the patience, the pru- 
dence, the wiſdom, the temperance and 
fortitude of ULysses, afford a pattern, the 
utility of which is not confined within the 
compaſs of courts and palaces, but deſcends 
and diffuſes its influence over common life 
and daily practice. If the faireſt examples 
ought to be placed before us in an age prone 
to imitation, if patriotiſm be preferable to 
implacability, if an eager deſire to return to 
one's country and family be more manly and 
noble than an eager defire to be revenged of 
84 an 
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an enemy, then ſhould our eyes rather be fixed 
on ULyssEs than AcniLLEs. Unexperi- 
enced minds, too eaſily captivated with the 
fire and fury of a gallant general, are apt 
to prefer courage to conſtancy, and firm- 
nels to humanity. We do not behold the 
deſtroyers of peace and the murderers of man- 
kind, with the deteſtation due to their crimes ; 
becauſe we have been inured almoſt from our 
infancy to liſten to the praiſes that have been 
wantonly laviſhed on them by the moſt ex- 
quiſite poetry; ** the Muſes,” to apply the 
words of an ancient Lyric, “have concealed 
* and decorated the bloody ſword with 
« wreaths of myrtle.” Let the ILIAp be 
ever ranked at the head of human compoſi- 
tions for its ſpirit and ſublimity ; but let not 
the milder, and perhaps more infinuating 
and attractive beauties of the OpyssEY 
be deſpiſed and overlooked, In the one 
we are placed amidſt the rage of ſtorms and 
tempeſts: 


"Ng & vo AanaTi Wars xa Biepihe X hn 

Har emwpivy, ore Autporartoy XG vd 

Zvg, ore dn g avdpeoos n, ο x are 
Iliad XVI. 384. 
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And when in autumn Jove his fury pours, 
And earth is loaden with inceſſant ſhowers : 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, 
And opens all the flood- gates of the ſkies. 
Porz. 


In the other, all is tranquil and ſedate, and 
calmly delightful: 


—Ovre wor' hee, 

AM auts ZePuporo Aryomretoslas ageros 
"Nxeavos avinou avauyew avlgures. 
| Odyſſ. IV. 566. 


Stern winter ſmiles on that auſpicious clime; 
The fields are florid with unfading prime : 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mald the round hail, or ſhake the fleecy ſnow ; 
But from the breezy deep, the Bleſt inhale 

The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale. 


Popx. 

Accordingly, to diſtinguiſh the very differ- 
ent natures of theſe poems, it was anciently 
the practice of thoſe who publickly recited 
them, to repreſent the ILtap, in alluſion to 
the bloodſhed it deſcribed, in a robe of 
ſcarlet; and the Opyssty, on account 
of the voyages it relates in an azure veſt- 
ment. 

The predominant paſſion of ULysses be- 
ing the love of his country, for the ſake of 


which 
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which he even refuſes immortality, the poet 
has taken every occaſion to diſplay it in 
the livelieſt and moſt ſtriking colours. The 
firſt time we behold the hero, we find him 


diſconſolately ſitting on the ſolitary ſhore, 


ſighing to return to Ithaca, Nocov oSupourrar, 
weeping inceſſantly, and ſtill caſting his eyes 
upon the ſca, 


Tovrov er arg rpxerxers, dana NS. 


«© While a goddeſs,” ſays Minerva at the 
very beginning of the poem, ** by her power 
* and her allurements detains him from 
Ithaca, he is dying with deſire to ſee even 
% fo much as the ſmoke ariſe from his much 
loved iſland : tarda fluunt ingrataque tem- 
« pora !' While the luxurious Phæacians 
were enjoying a delicious banquet, he at- 
tended not to their mirth and muſic, for the 
time approached when he was to return to 
Ithaca : they had prepared a ſhip for him 
to ſet ſail in the very next morning ; and 
the thoughts of his approad ing happineſs 
having engroſſed all his ſoul, 


He ſate and ey'd the ſun, and wiſh'd the night. 


An Vaę mrveaive vf. 


To 
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To repreſent his impatience more ſtrongly, 
the poet adds a moſt expreſſive ſimile, ſuited 
to the ſimplicity of ancient times : The 
ſetting of the ſun,” ſays he, was as wel- 
'« come and grateful to ULYssEs, as it is to 
« a well-laboured plowman, who earneſtly 


« waits for its decline, that he may re- 


« turn to his ſupper, Avoproy erer, 


« while his weary knees are painful to 2 
« as he walks along.“ 


- hjabera de ra yar 10. 


« Notwithſtanding all the pleaſures and en- 
« dearments I received from Calypſo,” yet 
ſays our hero, « perpetually bedewed with 
* my tears the garments which this immortal 
„beauty gave to me. 


Eiuara d ain 
Aaxgpuos deverxoy 7% f 0 pore June Kaum. 


We are preſented in every page with freſh in- 
ſtances of this love cf his country ; and his 
whole behaviour convinces us, 


Ng vd YAv%ov ne wap 0” ve Toxnuwv 


This generous ſentiment runs like a golden 
vein throughout the whole poem. 


If 
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If this animating example were duly and 
deeply inculcated, how ſtrong an inipreſ- 
ſion would it neceſſarily make upon the yield. 
ing minds of youth, when melted and molli- 
fied by the warmth of ſuch exalted poetry ! 

Nor is the Opyssegy leſs excellent and 
uſeful, in the amiable pictures it affords 
of private affections and domeſtic tender- 


neſſes. 
and all the charities 
Of father, ſon, and brother ——— 


M1iLiTov, 

When ULysses deſcends into the infer- 
nal regions, it is finely contrived that he 
ſhould meet his aged mother Ax TICLEàA. 
After his firſt ſorrow and ſurprize, he eager- 
ly enquires into the cauſes of her death, and 
adds, Doth my father yet live? does my 
« ſon poſſeſs my dominions, or does he 
«« groan under the tyranny of ſome uſurper 
„ who thinks I ſhall never return? is my 
« wife ſtill conſtant to my bed? or hath 
% ſome noble Grecian married her? Theſe 
queſtions are the very voice of nature and af- 
fection. ANTICLEA anſwers, that © ſhe 
*« herſelf died with grief for the loſs of UL ys- 
„ 5xs; that LAERTES languiſhes away 
« life in ſolitude and forrow for him ; and 
4 *« that 
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* that PEN ETO RE perpetually and inconſola- 
* bly bewails his abſence, and ſighs for his 
return.“ 

When the hero, diſguiſed like a ſtranger, 
has the firft interview with his father, whom 
he finds diverting his cares with rural amuſe- 
ments in his little garden, he informs him 
that he had ſeen his ſon on his travels, but 
now deſpairs of beholding him again. Upon 
this the ſorrow of LAERTEs is inexpreſſible: 
ULYssEs can counterfeit no longer, but ex- 
claims ardently, 


I, I am he! O father riſe ! behold 
Thy ſon! 


And the diſcovery of himſelf to TERLEMA/ 
cuus, in the ſixteenth book, in a ſpeech of 


ſhort and broken exclamations, is equally 
tender and pathetic. 


The duties of univerſal benevolence, of 


charity, and of hoſpitality, that unknown 
and unpractiſed virtue, are perpetually in- 
culcated with more emphalis and elegance 
than in any ancient philoſopher, and I with 
I could not add than in any modern. ULys- 
SES meets with a friendly reception in all 
the various nations to which he is driven ; 


who 
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who declare their inviolable obligation to 
protect and cheriſh the ſtranger and the 
wanderer. Above all, how amiable is the 
behaviour of Euuxus to his unknown maſ- 
ter, who aſks for his charity. * it is not 
« lawful for me,” ſays the Au; "Teoptos, ©* I 
* dare not deſpiſe any ſtranger or indigent 
1 man, even if he were much meaner than thou 
« appeareſt to be; for the poor and ſtran- 
gers are ſent to us by JUPITER !' © Keep,” 
ſays EPiCTETUs, “ continually in thy me- 
ce mory, what EuMEus ſpeaks in HoMER 
* to the diſguiſed ULYSsSES.“ I am ſenſi- 
ble, that many ſuperficial French critics 
have endeavoured to ridicule all that paſſes 
at the lodge of Euuxus, as coarſe and in- 
delicate, and below the dignity of Epic poe- 
try: but let them attend to the following 
obſer vation of the greateſt genius of their 
nation: Since it is delightful,” ſays Fr- 


NELON, © to fee in one of TiT1an's land- 


* ſcapes the goats climbing up a hanging 
* rock, or to behold in one of TrNIER's 
«« pieces a country feaſt and ruſtic dances ; it 
js no wonder, that we are pleaſed with ſuch 
* natural deſcriptions as we find in the 
« Opyss$EY. This ſimplicity of manners 
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« ſeems to recall the golden age. I am more 
« pleaſed with honeſt Eumevs, than with 
« the polite heroes of Clelia or Cleopatra.” 

The moral precepts with which every page 
of the Op vssꝝE V is pregnant, are equally no- 
ble. PLaTo's wiſh is here accompliſhed ; 
for we behold Vir Tue perſonally appearing 
to the ſons of men, in her moſt awful and 
moſt alluring charms, 

The remaining reaſons, why the Opys- 
SEY is equal, if not ſuperior to the ILtAap, 
and why it is a poem moſt peculiarly proper 
for the peruſal of youth, are; becauſe the 
great variety of events and ſcenes it contains, 
intereſt and engage the attention more than 
the IL IAD; becauſe characters and images 
drawn from familiar life, are more uſeful to 
the generality of readers, and are alſo more 
difficult to be drawn; and becauſe the con- 
duct of this poem, conſidered as the moſt 
perfect of Epopees, is more artful and judi- 
cious than that of the other. The diſcuſſion 
of theſe beauties will make the ſubject of 
ſome enſuing paper. 

2 
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No 76. SATURDAY, July 28, 1753. 


Duc me, PARENS, celfique dominator poli, 
Duocungue placuit ; nulla parendi mora e: 
Adſum impiger. Fac nolle ; comitabor gemens 
Maluſque patiar, quod bono licuit pati. 


$xNEca ex CLEANTHE,. 


Conduct me, thou of beings cauſe divine, 

Where'er I'm deſtin'd in thy great deſign ! 

Active, I follow on: for ſhould my will 

Reſiſt, I'm impious; but muſt follow ſtill. 
HARR!s. 


OZALD AB, Caliph of Egypt, had 
dwelt ſecurely for many years in the 
ſilken pavilions of pleaſure, and had every 
morning anointed his head with the oil of 
gladneſs, when his only ſon ABORAM, for 
whom he had crowded his treaſuries with 
gold, extended his dominions with conqueſts, 
and ſecured them with impregnable fortreſ- 
ſes, was ſuddenly wounded, as he was hunt- 
ing, with an arrow from an unknown hand, 
and expired in the field. 

Boz AL DAB, in the diſtraction of grief and 
deſpair, refuſed to return to his palace, and 
retired to the gloomieſt grotto in the neigh- 
bouring 
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bouring mountain: he there rolled himſelf 
on the duſt, tore away the hairs of his hoary 
beard, and daſhed the cup of conſolation 
that patience offered him to the ground. He 
ſuffered not his minſtrels to approach his 
preſence ; but liſtened to the ſcreams of the 
melancholy birds of midnight, that flirt 
through the ſolitary vaults and echoing 
chambers of the Pyramids. * Can that 
« GOD be benevolent,” he cried, ** who 
te thus. wounds the ſoul, as from an ambuſh, 
„with unexpected ſorrows, and cruſhes 
* his creatures in a moment with irremedi- 
able calamity ? Ye lying Imans, prate to 
eus no more of the juſtice and the kindneſs 
* of an all- directing and all-loving PRovi- 
* DENCE ! HE, whom ye pretend reigns 
in heaven, is ſo far from protecting the 
“ miſerable ſons of men, that he perpetually 
e delights to blaſt the ſweeteſt flowerets in 
the garden of Hop E; and, like a malig- 
* nant giant, to beat down the ſtrongeſt 
towers of HAPPIN ESS with the iron mace 
of his anger. If this Being poſſeſſed the good- 
* neſs and the power with which flattering 
** prieſts have inveſted him, he would doubt- 
* leſs, be inclined, and enabled to baniſh 

Vor. II. = * thoſe 
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* thoſe evils which render the world a dun- 
«« geon of diſtreſs, a vale of vanity and woe, 
« —] will continue in it no longer !“ 

At that moment he furiouſly raiſed his 
hand which DesyAiR had armed with a 
dagger, to ſtrike deep into his boſom ; when 
ſuddenly thick flaſhes of lightning ſhot 
through the cavern, and a being of more than 
human beauty and magnitude, arrayed in 
azure robes, crowned with amaranth, and 
waving a branch of palm in his right hand, 
arreſted the arm of the trembling and aſto- 
niſhed CALien, and faid with a majeſ- 
tic ſmile, Follow me to the top of this 
* mountain,” 

Look from hence,” faid the awful con- 
ductor ; © I am CAroc, the Angel of 
* PEACE ; Look from hence into the valley.” 

BozALDAB opened his eyes and beheld a 
barren, a ſultry, and ſolitary iſland, in the 
midſt of which fat a pale, meagre, and 
ghaſtly figure : it was a merchant juſt periſh- 
ing with famine, and lamenting that he 
could find neither wild berries nor a ſingle 
ſpring in this forlorn uninhabited deſert ; 
and begging the protection of heaven againſt 
the tigers that would now certainly deſtroy 

| | him, 
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him, ſince he had conſumed the laſt fuel he 


had collected to make nightly fires to affright 


them. He then caſt a caſket of jewels on 
the ſand, as trifles of no uſe; and crept, 
feeble and trembling, to an eminence, where 
he was accuſtomed to fit every evening to 
watch the ſetting ſun, and to give a ſignal 
to any ſhip that might haply approach the 
iſland, 

% Inhabitant of heaven,” cried Boz AL - 
DAB, “ ſuffer not this wretch to periſh by 
„ the fury of wild beaſts.” * Peace,” 
faid the ANGEL, and obſerve.” 

He looked again, and behold a veſſel arri- 
ved at the deſolate iſle. What words can 
paint the rapture of the ſtarving merchant, 
when the captain offered to tranſport him to 
his native country, if he would reward him 
with half the jewels of his caſket ? No ſoon- 
er had this pityleſs commander received the 
ſtipulated ſum, than he held a conſultation 
with his crew, and they agreed to ſeize the 
remaining jewels, and leave the unhappy 
exile in the ſame helpleſs and lamentable 
condition in which they diſcovered him. He 
wept and trembled, intreated and implored 
in vain, 
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* Will Heaven permit ſuch injuſtice to 
be practiſed,” exclaimed Boz AL DAB 
* Look again,” faid the AN GEIL, * and 
**behold the very ſhip in which, ſhort ſighted 
* as thou art, thou withedſt the merchant 
might embark, daſhed to pieces on a rock: 
* doſt thou not hear the cries of the finking 
& ſailors ? Preſume not to direct the Govt r- 
% NOR of the UNIVERSE in his diſpoſal of 
« events. The man hom thou haſt pitied 
« ſhall be taken from this dreary ſolitude, but 
« not by the method thou wouldit preſcribe. 
« His vice was avarice, by which he became 
c not only abominable, but wretched ; 
« he fancied ſome. mighty charm in wealth, 
« which, like the wand of ABDIEL, would 
« oratify every with and obviate every fear. 
« This wealth he has now been taught not 
% only to deſpiſe but abhor: he caſt his 
% jewels upon the ſand, and confeſſed them 
« to be uſeleſs ; he offered part of them to 
te the mariners, and perceived them to be 
te pernicious : he has now learnt, *that they 
« are rendered uſeful or vain, good or evil, 
« only by the ſituation and temper of the 
« poſſeſſor. Happy is he whom diſtreſſes has 
taught 
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*« taught wiſdom } But turn thine eyes to 
* another and more intereſting ſcene.” 

The CaL1en inſtantly beheld a magnifi- 
cent palace adorned with the ſtatues of his 
anceſtors wrought in jaſper ; the ivory doors 
of which, turning on hinges of the gold of 
Golconda, diſcovered a throne of diamonds, 
{urrounded with the RA As of fifty nations, 
and with ambaſſadors in various habits, and 
of different complexions; on which ſat 
ABOR Au, the much-lamented. ſon of Bo- 
ZALDAB, and by his fide a princeſs fairer 
than a HouRI. 

© Gracious ALLA !—it is my ſon,” cried 
the Carrey. O let me hold him to my 
heart!“ “Thou canſt not graſp an unſub- 
« ſtantial viſion,” replied the AN GEL: 
* I am now ſhewing thee what would have 
been the deſtiny of thy fon, had he con- 
* tinued longer on the earth.” © And why,” 
returned BoZALDAB, “was he not permit- 
* ted to continue? Why was not I ſuffered 
eto be a witneſs of ſo much felicity and pow- 
« er?” «© Confider the ſequel,” replied he 
that dwells in the fifth heaven. Boz AL DAB 
looked earneſtly, and ſaw the countenance 
of his ſon, on which he had heen uſed to 

| 13 behold 
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behold the placid ſmile of ſimplicity and the 
vivid bluſhes of health, now diſtorted with 
rage, and now fixed in the inſenſibility of 
drunkenneſs: it was again animated with 
diſdain, it became pale with apprehenſion, 
and appeared to be withered by intemperance; 
his hands were ſtained with blood, and he 
trembled by turns with fury and terror: the 
palace ſo lately ſhining with oriental pomp, 
changed ſuddenly into the cell of a dungeon, 
where his ſon lay ſtretched out on the cold 
pavement, gagged and bound, with his eyes 
put out. Soon after he perceived the favou- 
rite Sultana, who before was ſeated by his 
ſide, enter with a bowl of poiſon, which ſhe 
compelled ABORAM to drink, and after- 
wards married the ſucceſſor to his throne. 


« Happy,” faid CaLoc, is he whom 
% PROvIDENCE has by the angel of death 
*« ſnatched from guilt ! from whom that 
« power is withheld, which, if he had poſ- 
„ ſeſſed, would have accumulated upon 
« himſc]f yet greater miſery than it could 
« bring upon others.” 

« It is enough,” cried BozALDaAsR; © I 
4% adore the inſcrutable ſchemes of OMn1- 
„ SCIENCE !--From what dreadful evil has 

«6 my 
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my ſon been reſcued by a death, which 
„ raſhly bewailed as unfortunate and prema- 
„ture; a death of innocence and peace, 
* which has bleſſed his memory upon earth, 
* and tranſmitted his ſpirit to the ſkies !” 

*« Caſt away the dagger,” replied the hea- 
venly meſſenger, ** which thou waſt prepa- 
ring to plunge into thine own heart. Ex- 
change complaint for filence, and doubt 
4 for adoration. Can a mortal look down, 
* without giddineſs and ſtupefaction, into 
the vaſt abyſs of ETERNAL WisDom ? 
Can a mind that ſees not infinitely, perfectly 
*« comprehend any thing among an infinity 
* of objects mutually relative? Can the 
* channels, which thou commandeſt to be 
*cut to receive the annual inundations of 
„the NILE, contain the waters of the 
OckAN? Remember, that perfect hap- 
© pineſs cannot be conferred on a creature; 
for perfect happineſs is an attribute as 
* incommunicable as perfect power and 
* eternity.” 

The ANGEL, while he was ſpeaking thus, 
ſtretched out his pinions to fly back to the 
Empyreum ; and the flutter of his wings 
was like the ruſhing of a cataract. | 
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No 75. TurspAv, Fuly 31, 1753. 


— Pcecare dacentes 
Fallax hiſlecrias monet. Hos. 


 Totint th' attentive mind ſhe tries 
With tales of exemplary vice. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


SHALL makes: no apology for the trouble 


Lam! about to give you, ſince J am ſure 


the motives that induce me to give it, will 


have as much weight with you as they have 
with me: I thall therefore, without further 
preface, relate to you the events of a life, 
which, however inſignificant and unenter- 
taining, affords a leſſon of the © higheſt 
importance; a leſſon, the value of which I 
have experienced, and may, therefore, re- 
commend. 


I am the daughter of a gentleman of good 


family, who, as he was a younger brother, 
purchaſed with the portion that was allotted 
him, a genteel poſt under the government. 
My mother died when I was but twelve 

years 
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years old ; and my father, who was exceſ- 
ſively fond of me, determined to be himſelf 
my preceptor, and to take care that my na- 
tural genius, which his partiality made him 
think above the common rank, ſhould not 
want the improyements of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

He was a man of ſenſe, with a tolerable 
ſhare of learning. In his youth he had been a 
free-liver, and perhaps for that reaſon took 
ſome pains to become what is called a free- 
thinker. But whatever faſhionable frailties 
he might formerly have allowed in himſelf, 
he was now in advanced life, and had at 
leaſt worldly wiſdom enough to know, that 
it was neceſſary his daughter ſhould be re- 
ſtrained from thoſe liberties, which he had 
looked upon as trifling errors in his own con- 
duct. He, therefore, laboured with great 
application to inculcate in me the love of 
order, the beauty of moral rectitude, and 
the happineſs and ſelf- reward of virtue; but 
at the ſame time profeſſed it his deſign to free 
my mind from vulgar prejudices and ſuper- 
ſtition, for ſo he called REVEALED REII- 
cron. As I was urged to chuſe virtue, 

and 
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and reject vice, from motives which had no 
neceſſary connection with immortality, I 
was not led to conſider a future ſtate either 
with hope or fear: my father indeed, when 
T urged him upon that ſubject, always inti- 
mated that the doctrine of immortality, whe- 
ther true or falſe, ought not at all to in- 
fluence my conduct or interrupt my peace; 
becauſe the virtue which ſecured happineſs 
in the preſent ſtate, would alſo ſecure it in 
a future : a future ſtate, therefore, I wholly 
diſregarded, and, to confeſs a truth, diſbe- 
lieved: for I thought I could plainly diſco- 
ver that it was diſbelieved by my father, 


though he had not thought fit explicitly to 


declare his ſentiments, As I had no very 
turbulent paſſions, a ductile and good diſpo- 
ſition, , and the higheſt reverence for his un- 
derſtanding, as well as the tendereſt affection 
for him, he found it an eaſy taſk to make me 
adopt every ſentiment and opinion which he 
propoſed to me as his own; eſpecially, as 
he took care to ſupport his principles by the 
authority and arguments of the beſt writers 
againſt CHRISTIANITY. At the age of 
twenty I was called upon to make uſe of all 
the philoſophy I had been taught, by his 
death; 
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death; which not only deprived me of a pa- 
rent I moſt ardently loved, but with him of 
all the eaſe and affluence to which I had been 
accuſtomed, His income was only for life, 
and he had rather lived beyond than within 
it ; conſequently, there was nothing left 
for me but the pride and helpleſſneſs of gen- 
teel life, a taſte for every thing elegant, and 
a delicacy and ſenſibility that has doubled all 
my ſufferings. In this diſtreſs a brother of 
my mother's, who was grown rich in trade, 
received me into his houſe, and declared he 
would take the ſame care of me as if I had 
been his own child, When the firſt tranſ- 
ports of my grief were abated, I faund my- 
ſelf in an eaſy ſituation, and from the natural 
cheerfulneſs of my temper, I was begin- 
ning once more to taſte of happineſs. My 
uncle, who was a man of a narrow under- 
ſtanding and illiberal education, was a little 
diſguſted with me for employing ſo much 
of my time in reading; but ſtill more fo, 
when, happening to examine my books, he 
found by the titles that ſome of them were 
what he called blaſphemy, and tended, as he 
imagined, to make me an Athieſt. I en- 
deavoured to explain my principles, which 


I thought it beneath the dignity of virtue to 
diſguiſe 
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diſguiſe or diſavow; but as I never could 
make him conceive any difference between a 
Deift and an Atheiſt, my arguments only 
ſerved to confirm him in the opinion that I 
was a wicked wretch, who, in his own 
phraſe, believed neither God nor Devil. As 
he was really a good man, and heartily ze2- 
lous for the eſtabliſhed faith, though' more 
from habit and prejudice than reaſon, my 
errors gave him great affliction : I perceived 
it with the utmoſt concern ; I perceived too, 
that he looked upon me with a degree of ab- 
horrence mixed with pity, and that I was 
wholly indebted to his good-nature for that 
protection which I had' flattered myſelf 1 
ſhould owe to his love. I comforted myſelf 
however, with my own integrity, and even 
felt a conſcious pride in ſuffering this perſe- 
cution from ignorance and folly, only be- 
cauſe I was ſuperior to vulgar errors and po- 
pular ſuperſtition ; and that CRISTIANITv 
deſerved theſe appellations, I was not more 
convinced by my father's arguments than my 
uncle's conduct, who, as his zeal was not 
according to knowledge, was by no means 
qualified to“ adorn the doctrine which he 
*« profeſſed to believe. 


T had 
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I had lived a few months under the pain- 
ful ſenfibility of receiving continual benefits 
from a perſon whole eſteem and affection I 
had loſt, when my uncle one day came into 
my chamber, and after preparing me for 
ſome unexpected good fortune, told me, he 
had juſt had a propoſal of marriage for me 
from a man to whom I could not poſſibly 
have any objection. He then named a mer- 
chant, with whom J had often been in com- 
pany at his table. As the man was neither 
old nor ugly, had a large fortune and a fair 
character, my uncle thought himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently authoriſed to pronounce as he did, 
that I could not poſſibly have any objection 
to him. An objection, however, I had, 
which I told my uncle was to me inſupera- 
ble; it was, that the perſon whom he pro- 
poſed to me as the companion, the guide and 
director of my whole life, to whom I was 
to vow not only obedience but love, had no- 
thing in him that could ever engage my affeo- 
tion: his underſtanding was low, his ſenti- 
ments mean and indelicate, and his manner 
unpolite and unplcaſing. 

———* What ſtuff is all this,” inter- 
rupted my uncle, © ſentiments indelicate ! 


e unpolite! his underſtanding, forſooth, 
not 
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* not equal to your own ! Ah, child if you 
* had leſs romance, conceit and arrogance, 
and more true diſcretion and prudence, it 
* would do you more good than all the fine 
* books you have confounded your poor head 
« with, and what is worſe, perhaps ruined 
* your poor ſoul. I own, it went a little 
*« againſt my conſcience to accept my honeſt 
* friend's kind offer, and give him ſuch a 
« pagan for his wife? But how Know I whe- 
« ther the believing huſband may not 
* convert the unbelieving wife? —As to your 
0 flighty objections, they are ſuch non- 
* ſenſe, that I wonder you can ſuppoſe me 
fool enough to be deceived by them. No, 
* child; wiſe as you are, you cannot im- 
« poſe upon a man who has lived as many 
« years in the world as I have. I fee your 
* motive; you have ſome infidel libertine 
% rake in your eye, with whom you would 
*« go headlong to perdition, But I ſhall take 
1% care not to have your ſoul to anſwer for as 
« well as your perſon. Either I ſhall diſpoſe 
« of you to an honeſt man that may convert 
you, or you ſhall diſpoſe of yourſelf how 
* you pleaſe for me; for I diſclaim al) 
further care or trouble about you: fo 1 
&« leaye you to conſider, whether or no the 

L kindneſs 
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« kindneſs I have ſhewn you, entitles me to 
« ſome little influence over you, and whether 
“you chuſe to ſeek protection where you can 
find it, or accept of the happy lot provi- 
e dence has cut out for you.” 

He left me at the cloſe of this fine ha- 
rangue, and I ſeriouſly ſet myſelf to conſider 
as he bade me, which of the two ſtates he 
had ſet before me I ought to chuſe ; to ſub- 
mit to a legal fort of proſtitution, with the 
additional weight of perjury on my conſci- 
ence, or to expoſe my ſelf to all the diſtreſſes 
of friendlefs poverty, and unprotected youth. 
After ſome hours of deliberation, I determi- 
ned on the latter, and that more from prin- 
ciple than inclination ; for though my de- 
licacy would have ſuffered extremely in ac- 
cepting a huſband, atleaſt indifferent to me ; 
yet as my heart was perfectly diſengaged, 
and my temper naturally eaſy, I thought I 
could have been leſs unhappy in following 

.my uncle's advice, than I might probably 
be by rejecting it: but then I muſt have 
ſubmitted to an action I could not think 
juſtifiable, in order to avoid mere external 
diſtreſſes. This would not have been phi- 
| loſophical. I had always been taught, that 


virtue 
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virtue was of itſelf ſufficient to happineſs ; 
and that thoſe things which are generally 
eſteemed evils, could have no power to 
diſturb the felicity of a mind governed by 
the eternal rule of right, and truly ena- 
moured of the charms of moral beauty. I 
reſolved, therefore, to run all riſques, rather 
than depart from this glorious principle; 
I felt myſelf raiſed by the trial, and ex- 
' ulted in the opportunity of ſhewing my 
contempt of the ſmiles or frowns of fortune, 
and of proving the power of virtue to ſuſ- 
tain the ſoul under all accidental circum- 
ſtances of diſtrels. 

I communicated my reſolution to my un- 
cle, aſſuring him at the ſame time of my 
everlaſting” gratitude and reſpect, and that 
nothing thould have induced me to offend 
or diſobey him, but his requiring me to do 
what my reaſon and conſcience diſapproved : 
that ſuppoſing the advantages of riches to 
be really as great as he believed, yet ſtill 
thoſe of virtue were greater, and I could not 
reſolve to purchaſe the one by a violation of 
the other; that a falſe vow was certainly 
criminal; and that it would be doing an act 
of the higheſt injuſtice, to enter into fo ſo- 
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lemn an engagement without the power of 
fulfilling it; that my affection, did not de- 
pend on my own will ; and that no man 
ſhould poſſeſs my perſon, who could not ob- 
tain the firſt place in my heart. 

I was ſurprized that my uncle's impatience 
had permitted me to go on thus far ; but 
looking in his face, I perceived that paſſion 
had kept him ſilent. At length the gather- 
ing ſtorm burſt over my head in a torrent of 
reproaches, My reaſons were condemned 
as romantic abſurdities, which I could not 
myſelf believe; I was accuſed of deſigning 
to deceive, and to throw myſelf away on ſome 
worthleſs fellow, whoſe principles were as 
bad as my own. It was in vain for me to 
afſert that I had no ſuch deſign, nor any in- 
clination to marry at all ; my uncle could 
ſooner have believed the groſſeſt contradiction, 
than that a young woman could fo ſtrenu- 
ouſly refuſe one man without, being prepoſ- 
ſeſſed in favour of another. As I thought 
myſelf injured by his accuſations and tyranny, 
I gave over the attempt to mitigate his anger. 
He appealed to heaven for the juſtice of his 
reſentment, and againſt my ingratitude and 
rebellion ; and then giving me a note of fifty 

Vol. II. U pounds, 
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pounds, which he ſaid would keep me from 


immediate indigence, he bade me leave his 
houſe, and ſee his face no more. I bowed 
in ſign of obedience ; and collecting all my 
dignity and reſolution, I aroſe, thanked 
him for his paſt benefits, and with a low 
curt'ſy left the room. 

In leſs than an hour I departed with my 
little wardrobe to the houſe of a perſon who 
had formerly been my father's ſervant, and 
who now kept a ſhop and let lodgings, 
From hence I went the next day to viſit my 
father's nephew, who was in poſſeſſion of the 
family eſtate, and had lately married a lady 
of great fortune. He was a young gentleman 
of good parts, his principles the fame as my 
father's, though his practice had not been 
quite agreeable to the ſtri rules of morality : 
however, ſetting aſide a few of thoſe vices 
which are looked u pon as genteel accom- 
pliſhments in young fellows of fortune, I 
thought him a good ſort of man ; and as we 
had always lived in great kindneſs I doubted 
not that I ſhould find him my friend, and 
meet with approbation and encouragement at 
leaſt, if not aſſiſtance from him. I told him 
my ſtory, and the reaſons that had determined 
me 
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me to the refuſal that had incurred my uncle's 
diſpleaſure. But how was diſappointed, when, 
inſtead of the applauſe I expected for my heroic 
virtue and unmerited perfecutions, I perceived 
a ſmile of contempt on his face, when he in- 
terrupted me in the following manner: And 
« what, in the devil's name, my dear couſin, 
could make a woman of your ſenſe behave 
% ſo like an idiot: What! forfeit all your 
hopes from your uncle, refuſe an excellent 
match, and reduce yourſelf to beggary, 
* becauſe truly you were not in love? Surely, 
one might have expected better from you 
t evenat fifteen. Who is it pray that marries the 
* perſon of their choice ? For my own part, 
* who have rather a better title to pleaſe my- 
« ſelf with a good fifteen hundred a year, 
* than you who have not a ſhilling, I found 


eit would not do, and that there was ſome- b 


thing more to be ſought after in a wife 
* than a pretty face or a genius? Do you 
* think I cared three farthings for the wo- 
* man I married? No, faith. But her 


thirty thound pouſands were worth ha- 


„ ving ; With that I can purchaſe a ſeraglio 
of beauties, and indulge my taſte in every 
kind of pleaſure, And pray what is it to 
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© me whether my wife has beauty, or wit, 
* or elegance, when her money will ſupply 
* me with all that in others? You, couſin, 
* had an opportunity of being as happy as I 
% am: the men, believe me, would not 
like you a bit the worſe for being married; 
on the contrary, you would find, that for 
* one who took notice of you as a ſingle wo- 
* man, twenty would be your admirers and 
* humble ſervants when there was no dan- 
*« ger of being taken- in. Thus you might 
have gratified all your paſhons, made an 
« elegant figure in life, and have choſen out 
«« ſome gentle ſwain as romantic and poeti- 
* cal as you pleaſed for your Ceciſbe. The 
« good John Trot huſband would have been 
e eaſily managed, and——” Here my in- 
dignation could be detained no longer, and 
I was leaving the room in diſdain, when he 
caught me by the hand“ Nay, pr'ythee, 
* my dear couſin, none of theſe violent airs: 
« I thought you and I had known one ano- 
ie ther better. Let the poor ſouls, who are 
e taught by the prieſts and their nurſes to be 
« afraid of hell- fire, and to think they ſhall 
% go to the devil for following nature and 
* making life agreeable, be as outragiouſly 

| & virtuous 
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« yirtuous as they pleaſe: you have too 
« much ſenſe to be frighted at bugbears; 
« you know that the term of your exiſtence is 
but ſhort; and it is highly reaſonable 
to make it as pleaſant as poſſible.” I 
was too angry to attempt conſulting his ar- 
guments ; but burſting from his hold, told 
him I would take care not to give him a ſe- 
cond opportunity of inſulting my diſtreſs, 
and affronting my underſtanding ; and ſo left 


his houſe with a reſolution never to enter it 
; again, Y 

t a 

* Neo 78. SATURDAY, Auguſt 4, 1753. 
n ——Propter vitam vivendi perdere cauſas. Juy. 
1 

d Nor quit for life, what gives to life its worth. 

de WENT home mortified and diſappointed. 
e My ſpirits ſunk into a dejection, which 
bo took from me for many days all inclination 
* to ſtir out of my lodging, or to ſee a human 
a; face. At length I reſolved to try, whether 
be indigence and friendſhip were really incompa- 
7 tible, and whether I ſhould meet with the 
N ſame treatment from a female friend, whoſe 
1 affection had been the principal pleaſure of my 


U 3 youth, 
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youth. Surely, thought I, the gentle AMan- 


DA, Whoſe heart ſeems capable of every 


tender and generous ſentiment, will do juſtice 
to the innocence and integrity of her unfor- 
tunate friend ; her tenderneſs will encourage 
my virtue and animate my fortitude, her 
praiſes and endearments will compenſate all 
my hardſhips. AMANDA was a ſingle wo- 
man of a moderate independent fortune, 
which I heard ſhe was going to beſtow on a 
young officer, who had little or nothing be- 
ſides his commiſſion, I had no doubt of her 
approbation of my refuſing a mercenary 
match, ſince ſhe herſelf had choſen from 
motives ſo oppoſite to thoſe which are called 
prudent. She had been in the country ſome 
months, ſo that my misfortunes had not 
reached her ear till I myſelf related them to 
her. She heard me with great attention, 
and anſwered me with politeneſs enough, but 
with a coldneſs that chilled my very heart. 
« You are ſenſible, my dear FipeL1A,” 

ſaid ſhe, · that I never pretended to ſet my 
* underſtanding in competition with yours. 
% knew my own inferiority ; and though 
% many of your notions and opinions appeared 
« to me very ſtrange and particular, I never 
attempted 
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« attempted to diſpute them with you. To 
te be ſure, you know beſt ; but it ſeems to 
« me a very odd conduct for one in your ſitu- 
* ation to give offence to ſo good an uncle; 
e firſt by maintaining doctrines which may 
& be very true for ought I know, but which 
are very contrary to the received opinions 
* we are brought up in, and therefore are 
« apt to ſhock a common underſtanding ; 
* and ſecondly, to renounce his protection, 
and throw yourſelf into the wide world, 
* rather than marry the man he choſe for 
% you; to whom, after all, I do not find 


* you had any real objection, nor any anti- 


* pathy for his perſon.” —Antipathy, my 
dear! ſaid I; are there not many de- 
grees between loving and honouring a man 
preferably to all others, and beholding him 
with abhorrence and averſion ? The firſt is, 
in my opinion, the duty of a wife, a duty 
voluntarily taken upon herſelf, and engaged 
in under the moſt ſolemn contract. As to 
the difficulties that may attend my friendleſs, 
unprovided ſtate, ſince they are the conſe- 
' quences of a virtuous action, they cannot 
really be evils, nor can they diſturb that 
happineſs which is the gift of virtue. I 
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« am heartily glad,” anſwered ſhe, * that 
you have found the art of making your- 
« ſelf happy by the force of imagination ? 
«« I wiſh your enthuſiaſm may continue; 
and that you may ſtill be farther convinced, 
« by your own experience, of the folly of 
* mankind, in ſuppoſing poverty and diſgrace 

* to be evils.” | 
I was cut to the ſoul by the unkind man- 
ner which accompanied this ſarcaſm, and 
was going to remonſtrate againſt her unfriend- 
ly treatment, when her lover came in with 
another gentleman, who in ſpite of my full 
heart, engaged my attention, and for a while 
made me forget the ſtings of unkindneſs. 
The beauty and gracefulneſs of his perſon 
caught my eye, and the politeneſs of his 
addreſs and the elegance of his compliments 
ſoon prejudiced me in favour of his under- 
ſtanding, He was introduced by the Car- 
TAIN to AMANDA as his moſt intimate 
friend, and ſeemed defirous to give credit to 
his friend's judgment by making himſelf 
as agreeable as poſſible. He ſucceeded ſo 
well, that AManDA was wholly engroſſed 
by the pleaſure of his converſation, and the 
care of entertaining her lover and her new 
I gueſt ; 
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gueſt ; her face brightened, and her good 
humour returned. When I aroſe to leave 
her, ſhe preſſed me ſo earneſtly to ſtay 
dinner, that I could not, without diſcovering 
how much I reſented her behaviour, refuſe. 
This, however, I ſhould probably have 
done, as I was naturally diſpoled to ſhew 
every ſentiment of my heart, had not a ſe- 
cret with aroſe there to know a little more of 
this agreeable ſtranger. This inclined me 
to think it prudent to conceal my reſentment, 
and to accept the civilities of AMANDA. 
The converſation grew more and more pleaſ- 
ing: I took my ſhare in it, and had more 
than my ſhare of the charming ftran- 
ger's notice and attention. As we all grew 
more and more unreſerved, AMANDA dropt 
hints in the courſe of the converſation rela- 
ting to my ſtory, my ſentiments, and un- 
happy fituation. Sir GEoRGE FREELoOveE, 
for that was the young gentleman's name, 
liſtened greedily to all that was faid of me, 
and ſeemed to eye me with- earneſt curioſity 
as well as admiration. We did not part till 
it was late, and Sir GEORGE inſiſted on at- 
tending me to my lodgings; I ſtrongly re- 
fuſed it, not without a ſenſation which more 

properly 
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properly belonged to the female than the 
philoſopher, and which I condemned in my. 
ſelf as ariſing from diſhoneſt pride. I could 
not without pain ſuffer the polite Sir 
Grox GE, upon ſo ſhort an acquaintance, 
to diſcover the meanneſs of my abode. To 
avoid this, I ſent for a chair, but was con- 
fuſed to find, that Sir GRox OE and his ſer- 
vants prepared to attend it on foot by way of 
guard ; it was in vain to diſpute ; he him- 
ſelf walked before, and his ſervants followed 
it. I was covered with bluſhes, when, 
after all this parade, he handed me in at the 
little ſhop door, and took leave with as pro- 
found reſpect as if he had guarded me to a 
palace. A thouſand ditterent thoughts kept 


me from cloſing my eyes that night. The 


behaviour of AMAanDA wounded me to the 
ſoul : I found that I muſt look on her as no 
more than a common acquaintance ; and 
that the world did not- contain one perſon 
whom I could call my friend. My heart 
felt deſolate and forlorn; I knew not what 
courſe to take for my future ſubſiſtence ; 
the pain which my pride had juſt given 
me, convinced me that I was far from 


having conquered the paſſions of humani- 
ty, 
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ty, and that I ſhould feel too ſenſibly all 
the mortifications which attend n pover- 
ty. I determined, however, to ſubdue this 
pride, and called to my aſſiſtance the exam- 
ples of ancient ſages and philoſophers, who 


deſpiſed riches and honours, and felt no 


inconveniences from the malice of fortune. 
I had almoſt reaſoned myſelf into a contempt 
for the world,. and fancied myſelf ſuperior to 
its ſmiles or frowns; when the idea of Sir 
GeoRGE FREELOVE ruſhed upon my mind, 
and deſtroyed at once the whole force of my 
reaſoning. I found that however I might 
diſregard the reſt of the world, I could not 
be indifferent to his opinion ; and the thought 
of being deſpiſed by him was inſupportable. 
I recollected that my condition was extremely 
different from that of an old philoſopher, 
whoſe rags perhaps were the means of grati- 
fying his pride, by attracting the notice and 
reſpect of mankind : at leaſt, the philoſo- 
pher's ſchemes and wiſhes were very diffe- 
rent from thoſe which at that time were ta- 
king poſſeſſion of my heart. The looks and 
behaviour of Sir GOR GE left me no doubt 
that I had made as deep an impreſſion in his 
favour, as he had done in mine. I could 

am 
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not bear to loſe the ground I had gained, and 
to throw myſelf into a ſtate below his notice. 
I ſcorned the thoughts of impoſing on him 
with regard to my circumſtances, in caſe 
he ſhould really have had favourable inten- 
tions for me ; yet to diſgrace myſelf for ever 
in his eye, by ſubmitting to ſervitude, or 
any low way of ſupporting myſelf, was 

what I could not bring myſelf to reſolve on. 
In the midſt of theſe reflections I was 
ſurprized the next morning by a viſit from 
Sir GzxoRGE. He made reſpeAtful apologies 
for the liberty he took ; told me he had 
learnt from my friend, that the unkindneſs 
and tyranny of an uncle had caſt me into un- 
eaſy circumſtances ; and that he could not 
know, that ſo much beauty and merit were 
ſo unworthily treated by fortune, without 
earneſtly wiſhing to be the inſtrument of 
doing me more juſtice. He entreated me to 
add dignity and value to his life by making it 
conducive to the happineſs of mine ; and 
was going on with the moſt fervent offers 
of ſervice, when I interrupted him by ſaying, 
that there was nothing in his power that J 
could with honour accept, by which my 
life could be made happier, but that reſpect 
which 
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which was due to me as a woman and a 
gentle woman, and which ought to have pre- 
vented ſuch offers of ſervice from a ſtranger, 
as could only be juſtified by a long expe- 
rienced friendſhip ; that I was not in a 
ſituation to receive viſits, and muſt decline 
his acquaintance, which nevertheleſs in a 
happier part of my life would have given me 
pleaſure. ; 
He now had recourſe to all the arts of 
his ſex, imputing his too great freedom ta 
the force of his paſſion, proteſting the moſt 
inviolable reſpect, and imploring on his 
knees, and even with tears, that I would 
not puniſh him ſo ſeverely as to deny him 
the liberty of ſeeing me, and making him- 
ſelf more and more worthy of my eſteem. 
My weak heart was but too much touched 
by his artifices, and I had only juſt fortitude 
enough to perſevere in refuſing his viſits, and 
to inſiſt on his leaving me, which at laſt he 
did; but it was after ſuch a profuſion of ten- 
derneſs, prayers, and proteſtations, that it 
was ſome time before I could recal my reaſon 
enough to reflect on the whole of his beha- 
viour, and on my own fituation, which 
compared, left me but little doubt of his 
diſhonourable views. 
I de- 
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I determined never more to admit him to 
my preſence, and accordingly gave orders to 
be denied if he came again. My reaſon ap- 
plauded, but my heart reproached me, 
and heavily repined at the rigid determination 
of prudence. I knew that I acted rightly, 
and I expected that conſciouſneſs would make 
me happy, but I found it otherwiſe ; I was 
wretched beyond what I had ever felt or 
formed any idea of; I diſcovered that my 
heart was entangled in a paſſion which muſt 
for ever be combated, or indulged at the ex- 
pence of virtue. I now conſidered riches as 
truly deſirable, ſince they would have placed 
me above diſgraceful attempts, and given 
me reaſonable hopes of becoming the wife 
of dir GeokGe FREELOve. I was diſcon- 
tented and unhappy, but ſurprized and diſ- 
appointed to find myſelf ſo, fince hitherto 1 
had no one criminal action to reproach myſelf 
with ; on the contrary, my difficulties were 
all owing to my regard for virtue. 

I reſolved, however to try (till farther 
the power of virtue to confer happineſs, to go 
on in my obedience to her laws, and pati- 
ently wait for the good effects of it. But 
I had ſtronger difficulties to go through 
than any I had yet experienced. Sir GEORGE 
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was too much practiſed in the arts of ſeduc- 
tion, to be diſcouraged by a firſt re 
every day produced either ſome new attempt 
to ſee me, or a letter full of the moſt paſſi - 
onate proteſtations and entreaties for pardon 
and favour. It was in vain I gave orders 
that no more letters ſhould be taken in from 
him; he had ſo many different contrivances to 
convey them, and directed them in hands fo 
unlike, that I was ſurpriſed into reading them 
contrary to my real intentions. Every time 
I ſtirred out he was ſure to be in my way, 
and to employ the moſt artful tongue that 
ever enſnared the heart of woman in 
blinding my reaſon and awakening my 
paſſions. 

My virtue, 3 did not yet give way, 
but my peace of mind was utterly deſtroyed. 
Whenever I was with him, I ſummoned 
all my fortitude, and conſtantly repeated my 
commands that he ſhould avoid me. His 
diſobedience called for my reſentment, and, 
in ſpite of my melting heart, I armed my 
eyes with anger, and treated him with as 
much diſdain as I thought his unworthy de- 
ſigns deſerved. But the moment he left me, 
all my reſolution forſook me, I repined at 
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my fate: I even murmured againſt the So- 
VEREIGN RULER of all things, for making 
me ſubject to paſſions which I could not ſub- 
due, yet muſt not indulge : I compared my 
own ſituation with that of my libertine cou- 
fin, whoſe pernicious arguments I had 
heard with horror and deteſtation, who gave 
the reins to every deſire, whoſe houſe was 
the ſeat of plenty, mirth, and delight, whoſe 
face was ever covered with ſmiles, and whoſe 
heart ſeemed free from ſorrow and care. 
Is not this man, ſaid I, happier that I am? 
And if ſo, where is the worth of virtue ? 
Have I not facrificed to her my fortune and 
my friends? Do I not daily ſacrifice to her 
my darling inclination ? Yet what is the 
compenſation ſhe offers me ? What are my 
proſpects in this world but poverty, mortifi- 
cation, diſappointment and grief? Every 
wiſh of my heart denied, every paſſion of 
humanity combated and hurt, though never 
conquered ! Are theſe the bleſſings with 
which HE Aven diſtinguiſhes its favourites? 
Can the KinG Or Heaven want power or 
will to diſtinguiſh them ? Or does he leave 
his wretched creatures to be the ſport of 
chance, the prey of wickedneſs and malice ? 

Surely, 
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Surely, no. Vet is not the condition of the 
virtuous often more miſerable than that of 
the vicious? I myſelf have experienced that 
it is. I am very unhappy, and ſee no like- 
lihood of my being otherwiſe in this world 
and all beyond the grave is eternal darkneſs. 
Yet why do I ſay, that I have no proſpect 
of happineſs? Does not the moſt engaging 
of men offer me all the joys that love and 
fortune can beſtow ? Will not he protect me 
from every inſult of the proud world that 
ſcoffs at indigence? Will not his liberal 
hand pour forth the means of every pleaſure, 
even of that higheſt and trueſt of all pleaſures, 
the power of relieving the ſufferings of my 
fellow- creatures, of changing the tears of 
diſtreſs into tears of joy and gratitude, of 
communicating my own happineſs to all 
around me ? Is not this a ſtate far preferable 
to that in which virtue has placed me ? But 
what is virtue ? Is not happineſs the laudable 
purſuit of reaſon ? Is it not then laudable to 


purſue it by the moſt probable means? Have 


I not been accuſing PRovIDENCE of unkind- 
neſs, whilſt I myſelf only am in fault for re- 
jecting its offered favours? Surely, I have 
miſtaken the path of virtue: it muſt be that 
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| which leads to happineſs. The path which 
I am in, is full of thorns and briars, and 
terminates in impenetrable darkneſs ; but 
I ſee another that is ſtrewed with flowers, 
and bright with the ſunſhine of proſperity : 
this, ſurely, is the path of virtue, and the 
road to happineſs. Hither then let me turn 
my weary ſteps, nor let vain and idle preju- 
dices fright me from felicity. It is ſurely 
impoſſible that I ſhould offend GOD, by 
yielding-to a temptation which he has given 
me no motive to reſiſt. He has allotted me 
a ſhort and precarious exiſtence, and has 
placed before me good and evil. —What is 
good but pleaſure ? What is evil but pain ? 
Reaſon and nature direct me to chuſe the 
firſt, and avoid the laſt. I ſought for hap- 
pineſs in what is called virtue, but I found 
it not : ſhall I not try the other experiment, 
fince 1 think I can hardly be more unhappy 
by following inclination, than I am by de- 
nying it? 
Thus had my frail thoughts wandered into 
2 wilderneſs of error, and thus had I almoſt 
reaſoned myſelf out of every principle of mo- 
rality, by purſuing through all their conſe- 
quences the doctrines which had been taught 
me 
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me as rules of life and preſcriptions for feli- 
city, the taliſmans of TRUTH, by which I 
ſhould be ſecured in the ſtorms of adverſity, 
and liſten without danger to the ſyrens of 
temptation ; when in the fatal hour of my 
preſumption, fitting alone in my chamber, 
collecting arguments on the ſide of paſſion, 


almoſt diſtracted with doubts, and plunging 


deeper and deeper into falſehood, I faw SIR 
GEORGE FREELOVE at my feet, who had 
gained admittance, contrary to my orders, by 
corrupting my landlady. It is not neceſſary to 
deſcribe to you his arts, or the weak ef- 
forts of that virtue which had been graciouſly 
implanted in my heart, but which I had 
taken impious pains to undermine by falſe 
reaſoning, and which now tottered from the 
foundation : ſuffice it that I ſubmitted to 
the humiliation I have ſo well deſerved, and 
tell you, that, in all the pride of human 
reaſon, I dared to condemn, as the effect of 
weakneſs and prejudice, the ſtill voice of 
conſcience which would yet have warned me 
from ruin ; that my innocence, my honour, 
was the facrifice to paſſion and ſophiſtry : 
that my boaſted philoſophy, and too much 
flattered underſtanding, preſerved me not 
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from the loweſt depth of infamy, which the 
weakeſt of my ſex wi th hmility and reli- 
gion would have avoided. 

I now experienced a new kind of wretch- 
edneſs. My vile. ſeducer tried in vain to 
reconcile me to the ſhameful life to which 
he had reduced me, by loading me with 
finery, and laviſhing his fortune in procu- 
ring me pleaſures which I could not taſte, 
and pomp which ſeemed an inſult on my 
diſgrace. In vain did I recolle& the ar- 
guments which had convinced me of the 
lawfulneſs of accepting offered pleaſures, 
and following the dictates of inclination : 
the light of my underſtanding was dark- 
enced, but the ſenſe of guilt was not loſt. 
My pride and my delicacy, if, criminal as 
T was, I may dare to call it fo, ſuffered 
the moſt intolerable mortification and diſ- 
guſt, every time I reflected on my infamous 
' fituation. Every eye ſeemed to upbraid me, 
even that of my triumphant ſeducer. O 
depth of miſery ! to be conſcious of deſerving 
the contempt of him I loved, and for whoſe 
fake I was become contemptible to myſelf. 
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Ne 79. Tuespay, Auguſt 7, 1753. 


Quiſuam igitur liber? Sapiens : ſibi qui imperioſus ; 
Duem negue pauperies, negue mars, negue vincula terrent: 
Reſpinſare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 
Fortis : et in ſeipſo totus : leres atque rotundus, 
Externi ne quid valeat per lave morari. 

| Hos, 


Who then is free The wiſe, who well maintains 

An empire o'er himſelf : whom neither chains, 

Nor want, nor death, with ſlaviſh fear inſpire ; 

Who boldly anſwers to his warm deſire ; 

Who can ambition's vainelt gift deſpiſe ; 

Firm in himſelf who on himſelf relies; 

Poliſh'd and round who runs his proper courſe, 

And breaks misfortune with ſuperior force. 
FRANCIS. 


HIS was my ſtate of mind during a 

year which I paſſed in Sir GeorGe's 

houſe. His fondneſs was unabated for eight 
months of the time; and as I had no other 
object to ſhare my attention, neither friend 
nor relation to call off any part of my ten- 
derneſs, all the love of a heart naturally af- 
fectionate centered in him. The firſt dawn- 
ings of unkindneſs were but too viſible to my 
watchful eyes. I had now all the torments 
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of jealouſy to endure, till a cruel certainty 
put an end to them. I learnt at length, that 
my falſe lover was on the brink of marriage 
with a lady of great fortune. I immediately 
reſolved to leave him ; but could not do it 
without firſt venting my full heart in com- 
plaints and reproaches. This provoked his 
rage, and drew on me inſolence, which though 
T had deſerved, I had not learnt to bear. I 
returned with ſcorn, which no longer became 
me, all the wages of my fin, and the trap- 
pings of my ſhame, and left his houſe in the 
bittereſt anguiſh of reſentment and deſpair. 

I returned to my old lodgings ; but un- 
able to bear a ſcene which recalled every cir- 
cumſtance of my undoing, aſhamed to look 
in the face of any creature who had ſeen me 
innocent, wretched in myſelf, and hoping 
from change of place ſome abatement of my 
miſery, I put myſelf into a poſtchaiſe at 
two in the morning, with orders to the dri- 
ver to carry me as far from town as he could 
before the return of night, leaving it to him 
to chuſe the road. 

My reaſon and my ſenſes ſeemed benumbed 
and ſtupified during my journey. I made no 
reflections on what I was about, nor formed 

any 
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any defign for my future life. When night 
came, my conductor would have ſtopt at a 
large town, but I bid him go on to the next 
village. There I alighted at a paltry inn, 
and diſmiſſed my vehicle, without once con- 
fidering what I was to do with myſelf, or 
why I choſe that place for my abode. 
To ſay truth, I can give no account of my 
thoughts at this period of time : they were 
all confuſed and diſtracted. A ſhort frenzy 
muſt have filled up thoſe hours, of which 
my memory retains ſuch imperfe& traces. 
I remember only, that without having 
pulled off my clothes, I left the inn as ſoon 
as I ſaw the day, and wandered out of the 
village, 

My unguided feet carried me to a range of 
willows by a river's fide, where after having 
walked ſome time, the freſhneſs of the air 
revived my ſenſes, and awakened my rea- 
ſon. My reaſon, my memory, my anguiſh 
and deſpair, returned together | Every cir- 
cumſtance of my paſt life was preſent to my 
mind; but moſt the idea of my faithleſs 
lover and my criminal love tortured my ima- 
Igination, and rent my bleeding heart, which, 
in ſpite of all its guilt and all its wrongs, 
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xetained the tendereſt and moſt ardent af. 
ſection for its undoer. This unguarded 
affection, Which was the effect of a gentle 
and kind nature, heightened the anguiſh of 
reſentment, and completed my miſery. In 
vain did I call off my thoughts from this 
gloomy retroſpect, and hope to find a gleam 
of comfort in my future proſpects. They 
were ſtill more dreadful : poverty, attended 
by infamy and want, groaning under the 
cruel hand of oppreſſion and the taunts of 
inſolence, was before my eyes. I, who 
had once been the darling and the pride of 
indulgent parents, who had once been belo- 
ved, reſpected, and admired, was now the 
outcaſt of human nature, deſpiſed and avoid- 
ed by all who had ever loved me, by all 
whom 1 had moſt loved ! hateful to myſelf, 
belonging to no one, expoſed to wrongs and 
inſults from all. | 
tried to find out the cauſe of this diſmal 
change, and how far I was myſelf the occa- 
fon of it. My conduct with reſpect to Sir 
GEoRGE, though I ſpontaneouſly condem- 
ned, yet, upon recollection, I thought the 
arguments which produced it would juſtify. 
But as my principle could not preſerve me 
from 
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from vice, neither could they ſuſtain me in 
adverſity; conſcience was not to be perverted 
by the ſophiſtry which had beclouded my 
reaſon. And if any, by imputing my con- 
duct to error, ſhould acquit me of guilt, 
let them remember, it is yet true, that in 
this uttermoſt diſtreſs, I was neither ſuſ- 
tained by the conſciouſneſs of innocence, 
the exultation of virtue, nor the hope of re- 
ward : whether I looked backward or for- 
ward, all. was confuſion and anguiſh, diſ- 
traction and deſpair. I accuſed the Su- 
PREME BEING of cruelty and injuſtice, 
who, though he gave me not ſufficient en- 
couragement to reſiſt deſire, yet puniſhed 
me with the conſequences of indulgence. 
If there is a GOD, cried I, he muſt be either 
tyrannical and cruel, or regardleſs of his 
creatures, I will no longer endure a being 
which is undeſervedly miſerable either from 
chance or deſign, but fly to that annihilation 
in which all my proſpects terminate. Take 
back, ſaid I, lifting my eyes to HEAVEN, 
the hateful. gift of exiſtence, and let my 
duſt no more be animated to ſuffering, and 
exalted to miſery. 


SO 
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So faying, I ran to the brink of the river, 
and was going to plunge in, when the cry of 
ſome perſon very near me made me turn 
my eyes to ſee whence it came. I was ac. 
coſted by an elderly clergyman, who with 
looks of terror, pity and benevolence, aſked 
what I was about todo? At firſt I was ſul- 
len, and refuſed to anſwer him; but byde- 
grees the compaſſion he ſhowed, and the ten- 
derneſs with which he treated me, ſoftened 
my heart, and gave vent to my tears, 

« O ! Madam,” faid he, ! theſe are graci- 
* ous ſigns, and unlike thoſe which firſt 
© drew my attention, and made me watch 
* you unobſerved, fearing ſome fatal pur- 
« poſe in your mind. What muſt be the 
thoughts which could make a face like 
« your's appear the picture of horror! I was 
„ taking my morning walk, and have ſeen 
you a conſiderable time; ſometimes ſtop- 
« ping and wringing your hands, ſometimes 
* quickening your pace, and ſometimes walk- 
ing flow with your eyes fixed on the 
ground, till you raiſed them to Heaven, 
« with looks not of ſupplication and piety, 
but rather of accuſation and defiance, 
** For pity tell me how is it that you have 


quarreled 
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« quarreled with yourſelf, with life, nay 
« even with HEAVEN ? Recall your rea- 
« ſon and your hope, and let this ſeaſon- 
able prevention of your fatal purpoſe be an 
* earneſt to you of good things to come, of 
« GOD's mercy not yet alienated from you, 
« and ſtooping from his throne to ſave your 
« foul from perdition.“ 

The tears which flowed in rivers from my 
eyes while he talked, gave me ſo much te- 
lief, that I found myſelf able to ſpeak, 
and defirous to expreſs my gratitude for 
the good man's concern for me. It was fo 
long fince I had known the joys of confi- 
dence, that I felt ſurpriſing pleaſure and 
comfort from unburthening my heart, and 
telling my kind deliverer every circumſtance 
of my ſtory, and every thought of my diſ- 
tracted mind. He ſhuddered to hear me 
upbraid the Divine PRovIDENCE ; and 
ſtopping me ſhort, told me, he would lead 
me to one who ſhould preach patience to 
me, whilſt ſhe gave me the example of it. 

As we walked he led me to his own houſe, 
and there introduced me to his wife, a mid- 
dle aged woman, pale and emaciated, but 
of a cheerful placid countenance, who re- 

ceived 
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ceived me with the greateſt tenderneſs and 
humanity. She ſaw I was diſtreſſed, and 
her compaſſion was beforehand with my 
complaints. Her tears ſtood ready to ac- 
company mine ; her looks and her voice 
expreſſed the kindeft concern; and her aſ- 
ſiduous cares demonſtrated that true po- 
liteneſs and hoſpitality, which is not the 
effect of art but of inward benevolence. 
While ſhe obliged me to take ſome refreſh- 
ment, her huſband gave her a ſhort account 
of my ſtory and of the ſtate in which he 
had found me. This poor lady,” faid 
he, from the fault of her education and 
* principles, ſees every thing through a 
« gloomy medium: ſhe accuſes Provi- 
* DENCE, and hates her exiſtence for thoſe 
&« evils, which are the common lot of man- 
* kind in this ſhort ſtate of trial. You, my 
dear, who are one of the greateſt ſufferers 
have known, are beſt qualified to cure 
* her of her faulty impatience ; and to con- 
* vince her, by your own example, that 
* this world is not the place in which virtue 
* is to find its reward. She thinks no one 
* ſo unhappy as herſelf ; but if ſhe knew 
{© 2] that you have gone through, ſhe would 

4 * ſurely 
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« ſurely be ſenſible, that if you are happier 
*« than ſhe, it is only becauſe your principles 
« are better. 

„Indeed my dear madam,” ſaid ſhe, 
« that is the only advantage I have over you; 
« but that, indeed, outweighs every thing 
« elſe, It is now but ten days ſince I 
followed to the grave my only ſon, the 
« ſurvivor of eight children, who were all 
*« equally the objects of my fondeft love. 
* My heart is no leſs tender than your own, 
* nor my affections leſs warm. For a 
* whole year before the death of my laſt 
darling, I watched the fatal progreſs of 
*« his diſeaſe, and ſaw him ſuffer the moſt 
amazing pains. Nor was poverty, that 
* dreaded evil to which you could not ſub- 
« mit, wanting to my trials. Though 
% my huſband is by his profeſſion a gentle- 
« man, his income is ſo ſmall, that I and 
* my children have often wanted neceſſaries: 
* and though I had always a weakly con- 
« ſtitution, I have helped to ſupport my fa- 
* mily by the labour of my own hands. At 
this time I am conſuming, by daily tor- 
*« tures, with a cancer which mult ſhortly 


« be my death. My pains, perhaps, might 
be 
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* be mitigated by proper aſſiſtance, though 
s nothing could preſerve my life; but I have 
* not the means to obtain that aſſiſtance.” 
O hold, interrupted I, my ſoul is ſhock- 
ed at the enumeration of ſuch intolerable 
ſufferings. How is it that you ſupport 
them? Why do I not ſee you, in deſpair 
like mine, renounce your exiſtence, and 
put yourſelf out of the reach of torment ? 
But above all, tell me how it is poſſible 
for you to preſerve, amidſt ſuch complica- 
ted miſery, that appearance of cheerfulneſs 
and ſerene complacency which ſhines ſo re- 
markably in your countenance, and animates 
every look and motion ? 

« That cheerfulneſs and complacency,” 
anſwered the good woman, I feel in my 
« heart. My mind is not only ſerene, but 
« often experiences the higheſt emotions 
* of joy and exultation that the brighteſt 
„hopes can give.” And whence faid 
I, do you derive this aſtoniſhing art of 
extracting joy from miſery, and of ſmi- 
ling amidſt all the terrors of pain, ſorrow, 
poverty, and death ? She was filent a mo- 
ment ; then ſtepping to her.cloſet, reached 
a BIBLE, which ſhe put into my hands. 

6 dee 
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«« See there, ſaid ſhe, ** the volume in 
* which I learn this art. Here-I am taught 
** that everlaſting glory is in ſtore for all 
* who will accept it upon the terms which 
« InFiniTE PERFECTION has preſcribed ; 
* here I am promiſed conſolation, aſſiſtance 
* and ſupport from the LoRD or Lir E; 
* and here I am aſſured that my tranſient 
« afflictions are only meant to fit me for 
* eternal and unſpeakable happineſs. This 
« happineſs is at hand. The ſhort remain- 
«« der of my life ſeems but a point beyond 
* which opens the glorious proſpect of 
« immortality, Thus encouraged, how 
* ſhould I fink? With ſuch proſpects, 
* ſuch aſſured hopes, how can I be other- 
«« wiſe than happy? 

While ſhe ſpoke, her eyes ſparkled, and 
her whole face ſeemed animated with joy. 
I was ſtruck with her manner, as well as 
her words. Every ſyllable ſhe uttered 
ſeemed to ſink into my ſoul, fo that I never 
can forget it. I reſolved to examine a re- 
ligion, which was capable of producing 
ſuch effects as I could not attribute either to 
chance or error. The good couple preſſed 
me with ſo much unaffected kindneſs, to 

make 
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make their little parſonage my aſylum till I 
could better diſpoſe of myſelf, that I ac- 
cepted their offer. Here, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the clergyman, who is a plain, ſen- 
fible, and truly pious man, I have ſtudied 
the HoLy SCRIPTURES, and the evidences 
of their authority. But after reading them 
with candour and attention, 1 found all 
the extrinſic arguments of their truth ſuper- 
fluous. The excellency of their precepts, 
the confiſtency of their doctrines, and the 
glorious motives and encouragements to vir- 
tue which they propoſe, together with the 
ſtriking example I had before my eyes of their 
falutary effects, left me no doubt of their di- 
vine authority. 

During the time of my abode here, I have 
been witneſs to the more than heroic, the 
joyful, the triumphant death of the dear 
good woman. With as much ſoftneſs and 
tenderneſs as ever I ſaw in a female charac- 
ter, ſhe ſhewed more dauntleſs intrepidity 
than the ſterneſt philoſopher or-the proudeſt 
hero. No torment could ſhake the conſtan- 
cy of her ſoul, or length of pain wear out 
the ſtrength of her patience. Death was to 
her an object not of horror but of hope. 

W hen 
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When I heard her pour forth her laſt breath 
in thankſgiving, and ſaw the ſmile of ex- 
taly remain on her pale face when liſe was 
fled, I could not help crying out in the 
beautiful language I had lately learned from 
the SacRED WRriTINGs, © O Death! 
*« where is thy ſting? O Grave! where is 
e thy victory ?” 

I am now preparing to leave my excel- 
lent benefactor, and get my bread in a ſer- 
vice, to which he has recommended me, 
in a neighbouring family. A ſtate of ſer- 
vitude, to which once I could not reſolve 
to yield, appears no longer dreadfnl to me ; 
+ that pride, which would have made it gall- 
ing, CHRISTIANITY has ſubdued, though 
philoſophy attempted it in vain. As a pe- 
nitent, I ſhould gratefully ſubmit to mor- 
tification: but as a CHRISTIAN, I find 
myſelf ſuperior to every mortification, ex- 
cept the ſenſe of guilt, This has humbled 
me to the duſt; but the full aſſurances 
that are given me by the Saviour oF THE 
WokrLD, of the Diving pardon and fa- 
your upon ſincere repentance, have calmed 
my troubled ſpirit, and filled my mind with 
peace and joy, which the world can neither 

Vol. II. Y give 
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give nor take away. Thus, without any 
change for the better in my outward cir- 
cumſtances, I find myſelf changed from a 
diſtracted, poor, deſpairing wretch, to a 
contented, happy, grateful being ; thankful 
for, and pleaſed with my preſent ſtate of ex- 
iſtence, yet exulting in the hope of quitting 
it for endleſs glory and happineſs. 

O! Sir, tell the unthinking mortals, who 
will not take the pains of inquiring into thoſe 
truths which moſt concern them, and who 
are, led by faſhion, and the pride of human 
reaſon, into a contempt for the SAcRED 
ORacLEes of GOD; tell them theſe ama- 
Zing effects of the power of CHRISTIANITY : 
tell them this truth which experience has 
taught me, that, Though Vice is con- 
« ſtantly attended by miſery, VIRTUE it- 
« ſelf cannot confer happincſs in this world, 
« except it is animated with the hopes of 
*« eternal bliſs in the world to come. 

Y % am, &c. 


« FiDELIA.' 


N 
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Ne 80. Sa rug DAx, Auguſt 11, 1753. 


Nen deſunt craſſi quidam, qui fludioſos ab hujuſmods 
libris deterreant, ceu poeticii, pocant, & ad morum in- 
tegritatem officientibus. Ego Oro tos cenſeo quos & omni- 
bus in ludis prelegant adoleſceliunt literatores : & fibi legant 
relegantque ſenos. ERASMUS. 

There are not wanting perſons ſo dull and inſenſible, 
as to deter ſtudents from reading books of this kind, 
which, they ſay, are poetical, and pernicious to the pu- 
rity of morals: but I am of opinion, that they are not 


only worthy to be read by the inſtructors of youth in their 
ſchools, but that the old and experienced ſhould again and 


again peruſe them, 


REATNESS, novelty, and beauty, 
(GG are uſually and juſtly reckoned the 
three principal ſources of the pleaſures that 
ſtrike the imagination. If the IL IAD be 
allowed to abound in objects that may be 
referred to the firſt ſpecies, yet the OpyssEY 
may boaſt a greater number of images that 
are beautiful and uncommon. The vaſt va- 
riety of ſcenes perpetually ſhifting before us, 
the train of unexpected events, and the ma- 
ny ſudden turns of fortune in this diverſified 
poem, muſt more deeply engage the reader, 
and keep his attention more alive and active, 
8 than 
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than the martial uniformity of the IL IAP. 
The continual glare of a ſingle colour that 
unchangeably predominates throughout 2 
whole piece, is apt-to dazzle and diſguſt 
the eye of the badet I will not, indeed, 
preſume to ſay With VoLTAIRE, that 
amongſt the greateſt admirers of antiquity, 
there is ſcarce one to be found, who could 
ever read the ILIAD with that eagerneſs and 
rapture, which a woman feels when ſhe pe- 
ruſes the novel of Zaype ; but will, how- 
ever, venture to affirm, that the sPEC1osA 
MIRACULA of the OpyssEY are better 
calculated to excite our curioſity and wonder, 
and to allure us forward with unextinguiſhed 
impatience to the cataſtrophe, than the per- 
petual tumult and terror that reign through 

the ILIAD. 
The boundleſs exuberance of his imagina- 
tion, his unwearied ſpirit and fire, * te 
up, has enabled HoMER to diverſify the de- 
ſcriptions of his battles with many circum- 
ſtances of great variety: ſometimes, by 
ſpecifying the different characters, ages, 
profeſſions, or nations, of his dying heroes; 
ſometimes by deſcribing different, kinds of 
wounds and deaths ; and ſometimes by ten- 
der 
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der and pathetic ſtrokes, which remind the 
reader of the aged parent who is fondly ex- 
pecting the return of his ſon juſt murdered, 


of the deſolate condition of the widows who 


will now be enſlaved, and of the children 
that will be daſhed againſt the ſtones. But 
notwithſtanding this delicate art and addreſs 
in the poet, the ſubject remains the fame ; 
and from this ſameneſs, it will, I fear, 
grow tedious and inſipid to impartial readers; 
theſe ſmall mortifications and adjuncts are 
not ſufficiently efficacious to give the grace 
of novelty to repetition, and to make tauto- 
logy delightful ;.- the battles, are, indeed, 
nobly and variouſly painted, yet ſtill they are 
only battles, But when we accompany 
ULYssEs through the manifold perils he un- 
derwent by ſea and land, and vitit with him 
the ſtrange nations to which the anger of 
Neptune has driven him, all whoſe man- 
ners and cuſtoms are deſcribed in the moſt 
lively and pictureſque terms ; when we ſur- 
vey the wondrous monſters he encountered 
and eſcaped, 


Antiphatem, Scyllamgue, & eum Cyclipe Charildin ; 


Antiphates his hideous feaſt devour, 
Charybdis bark and Polyphemus roar ; Francis. 


T-4 when 
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than the martial uniformity of the ILIAp. 
The continual glare of a ſingle colour that 
unchangeably predominates throughout 2 
whole piece, is aps 5 dazzle and diſguſt 
the eye of the behg I will not, indeed, 
preſume to ſay — VoLTAIRE, that 
amongſt the greateſt admirers of antiquity, 
there is ſcarce one to be found, who could 
ever read the IL IAD with that eagerneſs and 
rapture, which a woman feels when ſhe pe- 
ruſes the novel of Zaype ; but will, how⸗- 
ever, venture to affirm, that the sPEC1osA 
MIRACULA of the OpyssEY are better 
calculated to excite our curioſity and wonder, 
and to allure us forward with unextinguiſhed 
impatience to the cataſtrophe, than the per- 
petual tumult and terror that reign through 
the ILIAD. 

The boundleſs exuberance of his imagina- 
tion, his unwearied ſpirit and fire, AKAPAATOY 
up, has enabled HoMER to diverſify the de- 
ſcriptions of his battles with many circum- 
ſtances of great variety: ſometimes, by 
ſpecifying the different characters, ages, 
profeſſions, or nations, of his dying heroes ; 
ſometimes by deſcribing different, kinds of 


wounds and deaths ; and ſometimes by ten- 
| der 
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der and pathetic ſtrokes, which remind the 
reader of the aged parent who is fondly ex- 
pecting the return of his ſon juſt murdered, 
of the deſolate condition of the widows who 
will now be enſlaved, and of the children 
that will be daſhed againſt the ſtones. But 
notwithſtanding this delicate art and addreſs 
in the poet, the ſubje& remains the fame ; 
and from this ſameneſs, it will, I fear, 
grow tedious and inſipid to impartial readers; 
theſe ſmall mortifications and adjuncts are 
not ſufficiently efficacious to give the grace 
of novelty to repetition, and to make tauto- 
logy delightful ;.- the battles, are, indeed, 
nobly and variouſly painted, yet ſtill they are 
only battles, But when we accompany 
ULYssEs through the manifold perils he un- 
derwent by ſea and land, and viſit with him 
the ſtrange nations to which the anger of 
Neptune has driven him, all whoſe man- 
ners and cuſtoms are deſcribed in the moſt 
lively and pictureſque terms ; when we ſur- 
vey the wondrous monſters he encountered 
and eſcaped, 


Antiphatem, Scyllamgque, & eum Cyclipe Charibdin ; 


Antiphates his hideous feaſt devour, 
Charybdis bark and Polyphemus roar ; Francis. 
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when we ſee him refuſe the charms of Calyp- 
ſo, and the cup of Circe ; when we deſcend 
with him into hell, and hear him converſe 
with all the glorious heroes that affiſted at 
the Trojan war; when, after ſtruggling 
with ten thoufand difficulties unforeſeen and 
almoſt unſurmountable, he is at laſt reſtored 
to the peaceable poſſeſſion of his kingdom 
and his queen; when ſuch objects as theſe 
are diſplayed, ſo new and fo intereſting ; 
when all the deſcriptions, incidents, ſcenes, 
and perſons, differ ſo widely from each 
other; then it is that poetry becomes a 
* perpetual feaſt of neared ſweets,” and a 
feaſt of ſuch an exalted nature, as to produce 

neither ſatiety or diſguſt. 2 57 
But beſides its variety, the Op vssꝝ V is 
the moſt amuſing and entertaining of all other 
poems, on account of the pictures it pre- 
ſerves to us of ancient manners, cuſtoms, 
laws, and politics, and of the domeſtic 
life of the heroic ages. The more any na- 
tion becomes polithed, the more the genu- 
ine feelings of nature are diſguiſed, and their 
manners are conſequently leſs adapted to bear 
4 faithful deſcription. Good- breeding is 
founded on the diſſimulation or ſuppreſſion 
Ny of 


8 
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of ſuch ſentiments, as may probably provoke 
or offend thoſe with whom we converſe, 
The little forms and ceremonies which have 
been introduced into civil life by the moderns, 
are not ſuited to the dignity and ſimplicity 
of the Epic Musg. The coronation feaſt 
of an European monarch would not ſhine 
half ſo much in poetry, as the ſimple ſupper 
prepared for ULYssEs at the Phæacian court; 
the gardens of ALcinovs are much fitter for 
deſcription than thoſe of Verſailles ; and 
NavsicAa, deſcending to the river to waſh 
her garments, and dancing afterwards upon 
the banks with her fellow virgins, like Diana 
amidſt her nymphs, 
Peia 8 #81 YVuTW WEALTH, XXA% It rt war ay 
Tho! all are fair, ſhe ſhines above the reſt, 


is a far more graceful figure, than the moſt 
glittering lady in the drawing-room, with 
a complexion plaiſtered to repair the vigils 
of cards, and a ſhape violated by a ſtiff bro- 
cade and an immeaſurable hoop, The com- 
pliment alſo which ULysses pays to his in- 
nocent unadorned beauty, efpecially when he 
compares her to a young palm-tree of Delos, 
contains more gallantry and elegance, than 
the moſt applauded ſonnet of the politeft 
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French marquis that ever rhymed. How- 
ever indelicate I may be eſteemed, 1 freely 
confeſs I had rather fit in the grotto of CA- 
1 vrso, than in the moft pompous ſaloon of 
Lovis XV. The tea and the card-tables 
can be introduced with propriety and ſucceſs 
only in the mock heroic, as they have been 
very happily in the Rape of the Lock ; but 
the preſent modes of life muſt be forgotten 
when we attempt any thing in the ſerious or 
ſublime poetry; for heroiſm diſdains the lux- 
urious refinements, the falſe delicacy and ſtate 
of modern ages. The primeval, I was about 
to fay, patriarchal fimplicity of manners diſ- 
played in the Op ss Ex, is a perpetual ſource 
of true poetry, inexpreſſibly pleaſing to all 
who are uncorrupted by the buſineſs and 
the vanities of life, and may therefore prove 
equally inſtructive and captivating to younger 
readers. 

It ſeems to be a tenet univerſally received 
among common critics, as certain and in- 
diſputable, that images and characters of 
peaceful and domeſtic life are not ſo difficult 
to be drawn, as pictures of war and fury. I 
own myſelf of a quite contrary opinion; 
and think the deſcription of Andromache 
dani parting 
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parting with Hector in the II IAp, and the 
tender circumſtances of the child Aſtyanax 
ſtarting back from his father's helmet, and 
clinging to the boſom of his nurſe, are as 
great efforts of the imagination of Hoxx R, 
as the dreadful picture of Achilles fighting 
with the rivers, or dragging the carcaſs of 
Hector at his chariot-wheels : the behaviour 
of HECUBA, when ſhe points to the breaſt 
that had ſuckled her dear HRC Ok, is as 
finely conceived as the moſt gallant exploits 
of DioMEeDE and AJax: the NATURAL is 


as ſtrong an evidence of true genius, as the 


SUBLIME. It is in ſuch images the Op s- 
SEY abounds : the ſuperior utility of which, 
as they more nearly concern and more ſtrong- 
ly affect us, need not be pointed out. Let 
Lox ixus admire the majeſty of Neptune 
whirling his chariot over the deep, ſurrounded 
by ſea monſters that gambolled before their 
king ; the deſcription of the dog Argus, 
creeping to the feet of his maſter, whom he 
alone knew in his diſguiſe, and expiring with 
Joy for his return, is ſo inexpreſſibly pa- 
thetic, that it equals, if not exceeds any of 


the magnificent and bolder images which 
that excellent critic hath produced in his 


treatiſe on the ſublime, He juſtly commends 


the 


4d 
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the prayer of Ajax, who when he was ſur. 
rounded with a thick darkneſs that prevented 
the diſplay of his proweſs, begs of Jupiter 
only to remove the clouds that involved him ; 
** and then,” fays he, « deſtroy me if thou 
« wiltin the day light J er Js pc f Arco. 
But ſurely the reflections which ULYssEs 
makes to Amphinomus, the moſt virtuous 
of the ſuitors, concerning the miſery and 
vanity of man, will be found to deſerve 
equal commendations, if we conſider their 
propriety, ſolemnity, and truth. Our hero 
in the diſguiſe of a beggar, had juſt been 
ſpurned at and ridiculed by the reſt of the 
riotous lovers, but is kindly relieved by Am- 
phinomus, whoſe behaviour is finely con- 
traſted to the brutality of his brethren. Upon 
which ULysses ſays, “ Hear me, O Am- 
phinomus ! and ponder the words I ſhall 
«« ſpeak unto thee, Of all creatures that 
*« breathe or creep upon the earth, the moſt 
„% weak and impotent is man. For he ne- 
«« yer thinks that evils ſhall befal him at ano- 
ther ſeaſon, while the Gods beſtow. on him 
« ſtrength and happineſs. But when the im- 
« mortal Gods afflict him with adverſity, he 
te bears it with unwillingneſs and repining. 

- Such 
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Such is the mind of the inhabitants of 
*« the earth, that it changes as Jupiter ſends 
„ happineſs or miſery. I once numbered 
* myſelf among the happy, and elated with 
«« proſperity and pride, and relying on my 
* friends, committed many acts of injuſtice. 
But let no man be proud or unjuſt, but 
te receive whatever gifts the Gods beſtow 
* on him with humility and filence.” I 
choſe to tranſlate this ſententious paſſage 
as literally as poſſible, to preſerve the air of 
its venerable ſimplicity and ſtriking ſo- 
lemnity. If we recolle& the ſpeaker, and 
the oocaſion of the ſpeech, we, cannot fail 
of being deeply affected. Can we, therefore, 
forbear giving our aſſent to the truth of the 
title which ALcipamas, according to 
ARISTOTLE in his rhetoric, beſtows on the 
OpYSSEY ; who calls it“ a beautiful mirror 
6c of human life,” zo» ay por ν xaTITpore 

HoMER, in the IIIA, reſembles the 
river Nile, when it deſcends in a cataract 
that deafens and aſtoniſhes the neighbouring 
inhabitants. In the OpssEx, he is ſtill 
like the ſame Nile, when its genial inunda- 
tions gently diffuſe fertility and fatneſs over 


the peaceful plains of Egypt. 
Z N 
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Ne 81. Toxsp Av, Auguſt 14, 1753. 
Nil deſperandum. Hos, 
Avaunt deſpair. 


HAVE ſometimes heard it diſputed in 

converſation, whether it be more laudablo 
or defirable, that a man ſhould think too 
highly or too meanly of himſelf; it is on all 
hands agreed to be beſt, that he ſhould think 
rightly: but fince a fallible being will always 
make ſome deviations from exact rectitude, it 
is not wholly uſeleſs to enquire towards 
which fide it is ſafer to decline. 

The prejudices of mankind ſeem to favour 
him whoerrs by under-rating his own pow- 
ers: he is conſidered as a modeſt and harmleſs 
member of ſociety, not likely to break the 
peace by competition, to endeavour after ſuch 
ſplendor of reputation as may dim the luſtre 
of others: or to interrupt any in the enjoy- 
ment of themſelves, he is no man's rival, 
and, therefore, may be every man's friend, 

The opinion whicha man entertainsof him- 
ſelf ought to be diſtinguiſhed, in order to an 
accurate diſcuſſion of this queſtion, as it relates 
to perſons or to things. To think highly of 

ourſelves 
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ourſelves in compariſon with others, to aſ- 
ſume by our own authority that precedence 
which none is willing to grant, muſt be al- 
ways invidious and offenfive; but to rate our 
powers high in proportion tothings, and ima- 
gine ourſelves equal to great undertakings, 
while we leave others in poſſeſſion of the ſame 
abilities, cannot with equal * provoke 
cenſure. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that ſelf- love may diſ- 
poſe us to decide too haſtily in our own favour: 
but who is hurt by the miſtake? If we are 
incited by this vain opinion to attempt more 
than we can perform, ours is the labour, 
and ours is the ditgrace. 

But he that dares to think well of himſelf, will 
not always prove to be miſtaken; and the good 
effects of his confidence will then appear in great 
attempts and great performances: if he ſhould 
not fully compleat his deſign, he will at leaſt 
advance it ſo far as to leave an eaſier taſk for 
him that ſucceeds him ; and even though he 
ſhould wholly fail, he will fail with honour, 
But from the oppoſite error, from torpid de- 
ſpondency can come no advantage ; it is the 
froſt of the ſoul which binds up all its powers 
and congeals life in perpetual ſterility. He 


4 that 
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that has no hopes of ſucceſs, will make no at- 
tempts ; and where nothing is attempted no- 
thing can be done. 

Every man ſhould, therefore, endeavour to 
maintain in himſelf a favourable opinion of 
the powers of the human mind ; which are 
perhaps inevery man, greater than they appear, 
and might, by diligent cultivation, be exalted 
to a degree beyond what their poſſeſſor pre- 
ſumes to believe. There is ſcarce any man but 
has found himſelf able at the inſti gation of 
neceſſity, to do what in a ſtate of leiſure and 
deliberation he would have concluded impoſ- 
ſible; and ſome of our ſpecies have ſignalized 
themſelves by ſuch atchievements, as prove 
that there are few things above human hope. 

It has been the policy of all nations to 
preſerve, by ſome public monuments, the 
memory of thoſe who have ſerved their coun- 
try by great exploits ; there is the ſame rea- 
ſon for continuing or reviving the names of 
thoſe, whoſe extenſive abilities have dignified 
humanity. An honeſt emulation may be 
alike excited ; and the philoſopher's curioſity 
may be inflamed by a catalogue of the works 
of Boyle or Bacon, as Themiſtocles was kept 
awake by the trophies of Miltiades. 

Among 
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Among the favourites of nature that have 
from time to time appeared in the world, en- 
riched with various endowments and contra- 
rieties of excellence, none ſeems to have 
been more exalted above the common rate of 
humanity than the man known about two 
centuries ago by the appellation of the Ap- 
MIRABLE CRICHTON ; of whoſe hiſtory, 
whatever we may ſuppreſs as ſurpaſſing 
credibility, yet we ſhall, upon inconteſtible 
authority, relate enough to rank him among 
prodigies. 

« VIRTUE, fays Virgil, „is better 
« accepted when it comes in a pleaſing 
% form: the perſon of CRICHTON was 
eminently beautiful; but his beauty was 
conſiſtent with ſuch activity and ſtrength, that 
in fencing he would ſpring at one bound the 
length of twenty feet upon his antagoniſt ; 
and he uſed the ſwordin either hand with ſuch 
force and dexterity, that ſcarce any one had 
courage to engage him. 

Having ſtudied at St. Andrew's in Scot- 
land, he went to Paris in his twenty-firſt year, 
and affixed on the gate of the college of 
Navarre, a kind of challenge to the learned 
of that univerſity, to diſpute with him on a 


certain 
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certain day : offering to his opponents, 
whoever they ſhould be, the choice of ten 
languages, and all the faculties and ſciences, 
On the day appointed three thouſand audi- 
tors aſſembled, when four doctors of the 
church and fifty maſters appeared againſt him: 
and one of his antagoniſts confeſſes, that 
the doors were defeated ; that he gave proofs 
of knowledge above the reach of man ; and 


that a hundred years paſſed without food or 


fleep, would not be ſufficient for the attain- 


ment of his learning. After a diſputation 


of nine hours he was preſented by the preſi- 
dent and profeſſors with a diamond and a 
purſe of gold, and diſmiſſed with repeated 
acclamations. 

From Paris he went away to Rome, 
where he made the ſame challenge, and had 
in the preſence of the pope and cardinals the 
ſame ſucceſs. Afterwards he rcontracted at 
Venice an acquaintance with Aldus Manu- 
tius, by whom he was introduced to the 
learned of that city : then viſited Padua, 
where he engaged in another public diſpu- 
tation, beginning his performance with an ex- 
temporal poem in praiſe of the city and the 
aſſembly then preſent, and concluding with 


an 
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an oration equally unpremeditated in com- 
mendation of ignorance. | 

He afterwards publiſhed another challen ge, 
in which he declared himſelf ready to 
detect the errors of Ariſtotle and all his 
commentators, either in the common forms 
of logic, or in any which his antagoniſts 
ſhould propoſe of a hundred different kinds 
of verſe. 

Theſe acquiſitions of learning, however 
ſtupendous, were not gained at the expence 


of any pleaſure which youth generally in- 


dulges, or by the omiſſion of any accom- 
pliſhment in which it becomes a gentleman 
to excel: he practiſed. in great perfection 
the arts of drawing and painting, he was 
an eminent performer in both vocal and in- 
ſtramental muſic, he danced with uncom- 
mon gracefulneſs, and on the day after his 
diſputation at Paris exhibited his ſkill in 
horſemanſhip before the court of France, 
where at a public match of tilting, he bore 
away the ring upon his lance fifteen times 
together. 

He excelled likewiſe in domeſtic games 
of leſs dignity and reputation ; and in the 
interval between his challenge and diſpu- 

Vor. II. 2 tation 
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tation at Paris, he ſpent ſo much of 
his time at cards, dice, and tennis, that 
a lampoon was fixed upon the gate of the 
Sorbonne, directing thoſe that would ſee 
this monſter of erudition, to look for him at 
the tavern. ; 

So extenſive was his acquaintance with life 
and manners, that inan Italian comedy, com- 
poſed by himſelf, and exhibited before the 
court of Mantua, he is faid to have perſon- 
ated fifteen different characters ; in all which 
he might ſucceed without great difficulty, 
fince he had ſuch power of retention, that 
once hearing an oration of an hour, he would 
repeat it exactly, and in the recital follow the 
ſpeaker through all his variety of tone and 
geſticulation. 

Nor was his ſkill in arms leſs than in 
learning, or his courage inferior to his {kill : 
there was a prize-fighter at Mantua, who 
travelling about the world, according to 
the barbarous cuſtom of that age, as a general 
challenger, had defeated the moſt celebrated 
maſters in many parts of Europe; and in 
Mantua, where he then reſided, had killed 
three that appeared againſt him. The duke 
tepented that he had granted him his pro- 

| tection ; 
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tection; when CRICHTON looking on his 
ſanguinary ſucceſs with indignation, offered to 
ſtake fifteen hundred piſtoles, and mount 
the ſtage againſt him. The duke, with 
ſome reluctance, conſented, and on the day 
fixed the combatants appeared: their wea- 
pon ſeems to have been ſingle rapier, which 
was then newly introduced in Italy. The 
prize- fighter advanced with great violence 
and fierceneſs, and CRIcH TON contented 
himſelf calmly to ward his paſſes, and ſuf- 
fered him to exhauſt his vigour by his own 
fury. Cxich rox then became the aſſail- 
ant: and preſſed upon him with ſuch force 
and agility, that he thruſt him thrice 
through the body, and ſaw him expire: 
he then divided the prize he had won 
among the widows whoſe huſbands had been 
killed. | 
The death of this wonderful man I ſhould 
be willing to conceal, did I not know that 
every reader will inquire curiouſly after that 
fatal hour, which is common to all human 
beings, however diſtinguiſhed from each other 

by nature or by fortune. | 
The duke of Mantua having received ſo 
many proofs of his various merit, made him 
2 2 tutor 
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tutor to his ſon Vincentio di Gonzaga, a 
prince of looſe manners and turbulent diſpo- 
fition, On this occaſion it was, that he 
compoſed the comedy in which he exhibited 
ſo many different characters with exact pro- 
priety. But his honour was of ſhort con- 
tinuance; for as he was one night in the 
time of Carnival rambling about the ſtreets, 
with his guitar in his hand, he was attacked 
by fix men maſked. Neither his courage nor 
{kill in this exigence deſerted him ; he op- 
poſed them with ſuch activity and ſpirit, 
that he ſoon diſperſed them, and diſarmed 
their leader, who throwing off his maſk, 
diſcovered himſelf to be the prince his pupil. 
CR1caTon falling. on his knees, took his 
own ſword by the point, and preſented it to 
the prince; who immediately ſeized it, 
and inſtigated, as ſome ſay, by jealouſy, 
according to others, only by drunken fury 
and brutal reſentment, thruſt him through 
the heart. 

Thus was the admirable CRICHTO 
brought into that ſtate, in which he could 
excel the meaneſt of mankind only by a few 
empty honours paid to his memory : the 


court of Mantua teſtified their eſteem by a 
public 
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public mourning, the contemporary wits 


were profuſe of their encomiums, and the 


palaces of Italy were adorned with pictures, 
repreſenting him on horſeback with a lance 
in one hand and a book in the other. 
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Nunc ſcis quid fit AMoR. ViRG. 
Now know I what is love, 


HOUGH the danger of diſappointment 

is always in proportion to the height 
of expectation, yet I this day claim the at- 
tention of the ladies, - and profeſs to teach an 
art by which all may obtain what has hitherto 
been deemed the prerogative of a few ; an 
art by which their predominant paſſion may 
be gratified, and rheir conqueſts not only 
extended but ſecured ; ** The art of being 
« PRETTY: 

But though my ſubject may intereſt the 
ladies, it may, perhaps, offend thoſe pro- 
found moraliſts, who have long ſince deter- 
mined, that BeauTY ought rather to be 
deſpiſed than defired ; that, like ſtrength, 
it is a mere natural excellence, the effect of 


cauſes wholly out of our power, and not in- 
23 tended 
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tended either as the pledge of happineſs or 
the diſtinction of merit. 

To theſe gentlemen I ſhall remark, that 
beauty is among thoſe qualities, which no 
effort of human wit could ever bring into 
contempt : it is, therefore, to be wiſhed at 
leaſt, that beauty was in ſome degree de- 
| pendent upon SENTIMENT and MANNERs, 
that ſo high a privilege might not be poſ- 
ſeſſed by the unworthy, and that human 
reaſon might no longer ſuffer the mortifica- 
tion of thoſe who are compelled to adore an 
idol, which differs from a ſtone or a log 
only by the {kill of the artificer : and if 
they cannot themſelves behold beauty with 
indifference, they muſt ſurely approve an 
attempt to ſhew that it merits their regard; 

I ſhall, however, _ principally conſider 
that ſpecies of beauty which is expreſſed in 
the countenance ; for this alone is peculiar 
to human beings, and is not leſs compli- 
cated than their nature. In the counte- 
nance there are but two requiſites to perfect 
BEAauTY, which are wholly produced by ex- 
ternal cauſes, colour and proportion: and it 
will appear, that even in common eſtimation 
theſe are not the chief, but that though 

there 
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there may be beauty without them, yet 
there cannot be beauty without ſomething 
more. 

The fineſt features, ranged in the moſt 
exact ſymmetry, and heightened by the moſt 
blooming complexion, muſt be animated 
before they can ſtrike; and when they are 
animated, will generally excite the fame 
paſſions which they expreſs, If they are 
fixed in the dead calm of inſenſibility, they 
will be examined without emotion; and if 
they do not expreſs kindneſs, they will be 
beheld without love. Looks of contempt, 
diſdain, or malevolence, will be reflected, 
as from a mirror, by every countenance on 
which they are turned ; and if a wanton 
aſpect excites deſire, it is but like that of a 
ſavage for his prey, which cannot be grati- 
fied without the deſtruction of its object. 

Among particular graces the dimple has 
always been allowed the pre-eminence, and 
the reaſon is evident; dimples are produced 
by a ſmile, and a ſmile, is an expreſſion of 
complacency : ſo the contraction of the 
brows into a frown, as it is an indication of a 
contrary temper, has always been deemed 
a capital defect. 

24 The 
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The lover is generally at a loſs to define the 
beauty, by which his paſſion was ſuddenly 
and irreſiſtibly determined to a particular 
object; but this could never happen, if it 
depended upon any known rule of propor- 
tion, upon the ſhape or diſpoſition of the 
features, or the colour of the ſkin : he tells 
you, that it is ſomething which he cannot 
fully expreſs, ſomething not fixed in any 
part, but diffuſed over the whole ; he calls 
it a ſweetneſs, a ſoftneſs, a placid ſenſibi- 
lity, or gives it ſome other appellation 
which connects beauty with SENTIMENT, 
and exp̃reſſes a charm which is not pecu- 
liar to any ſet of features, but is pang poſ- 
ſible to all. 

This beauty, however, does not al- 
ways conſiſt in ſmiles, but varies as expreſ- 
ſions of meekneſs and kindneſs vary with 
their objects; it is extremely forcible in the 
filent complaint of patient ſufferance, the 
tender ſolicitude of friendſhip, and the glow 
of filial obedience; and in tears whether 
of joy, of pity, or of grief, it is almoſt 
irreſiſtible. 

This is the charm which captivates with- 
out che aid of nature, and without which 
her 
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her utmoſt bounty is ineffectual. But it 
cannot be aſſumed as a maſk to conceal in- 
ſenſibility or malevolence; it muſt be the 
genuine effe& of correſponding ſentiments, 
or it will impreſs upon the countenance a 
new and more diſguſted deformity, Ar- 
FECTATION ; it will produce the grin, 
the ſimper, the ſtare, the languiſh, the 


pout, and innumerable other grimaces, 


that render folly ridiculous, and change 
pity to contempt. By ſome, indeed, this 
ſpecies of hypocriſy has been practiſed with 
ſuch {kill as to deceive ſuperficial obſervers, 
though it can deceive even theſe but for a 
moment. Looks which do not correſpond 
with the heart, cannot be aſſumed without 
labour, nor continued without pain ; the 
motive to relinquiſh them muſt, therefore, 
ſoon preponderate, and the aſpect and ap- 
parel of the viſit will be laid by together; 
the ſmiles and the languiſhments of art will 
vaniſh, and the fierceneſs of rage, or the 
gloom of diſcontent, will either obſcure or 


deſtroy all the elegance of ſymmetry and 


complexion. 
The artificial aſpect is, indeed, as wretch- 
ed a ſubſtitute for the expreſſion of ſenti- 
. N ment, 
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ment, as the ſmear of paint for the bluſhes 
of health: it is not only equally tranſient, 
and equally liable to detection; but as 
paint leaves the countenance yet more wi- 
thered and ghaſtly, the paſſions burſt out 
with more violence after reſtraint, the fea- 
tures become more diſtorted, aad excite more 
determined averſion, 

Beauty, therefore, depends- principally up- 
on the mind, and conſequently may be in- 
fluenced by education. It has been remarked, 
that the predominant paſſion may generally 
be diſcovered in the countenance ; becauſe 
the muſcles by which it is expreſſed, being 
almoſt perpetually contracted, loſe their tone 
and never totally relax ; ſo that the expreſ- 
ſion remains when the paſſion is ſuſpended : 
thus an angry, a diſdainful, a ſubtle, and a 
ſuſpicious temper, is diſplayed in characters 
that are almoſt univerſally underſtood. It 
is equally true of the pleaſing and the ſofter 
paſſions, that they leave their fignatures 
upon the countenance when they ceaſe to 
act: the prevalence of theſe paſſions, 
therefore, produces a mechanical effect upon 
the aſpect, and gives a turn and caſt to the 
features which make a more fayourable and 
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forcible impreſſion upon the mind of others, 
than any charm produced by mere external 
cauſes. 

Neither does the beauty which depends 
upon temper and ſentiment, equally endan- 
ger the poſſeſſor; It is“ to uſe an eaſtern 
metaphor, like the towers of a city, not 
* only an ornament, but a defence :” if it 


excites deſire, it at once controuls and re- 


fines it; it repreſſes with awe, it ſoftens with 
delicacy, and it wins to imitation. The 
love of reaſon and of virtue is mingled with 
the love of beauty ; becauſe this beauty is 
little more than the emanation of intellectual 
excellence, which is not an object of cor- 


poreal appetite. As it excites a purer paſſion 


it alſo more forcibly engages to fidelity: 
every man finds himſelf more powerfully 
reſtrained from giving pain to goodneſs than 
to beauty ; and every look of a countenance 
in which they are blended, in which beauty 
is the expreſſion of goodneſs, is a ſilent 
reproach of the firſt irregular with; and 
the purpoſe immediately appears to be diſ- 
ingenuous and cruel, by which the ten- 
der hope of ineffable affection would be 
- diſappointed, the placid confidence of un- 


ſuſpecting 
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ſuſpecting ſimplicity abuſed, and the peace 
even of virtue endangered by the moſt ſordid 
infidelity, and the breach of the ſtrongeſt 
obligations. 

But the hope of the hypocrite muſt periſh, 
When the factitious beauty has laid by her 
ſmiles ; when the luſtre of her eyes and the 
bloom of her cheeks have loſt their influence 
with their novelty ; what remains but a ty- 
rant diveſted of power, who will never be 
ſeen without a mixture of indignation and 
diſdain ? The only defire which this object 
could gratify, will be transferred to another 
not only without reluctance, but with tri- 
umph. As reſentment will ſucceed to diſap- 
pointment,'a defire to mortify will ſucceed to 
a defire to pleaſe ; and the huſband may be 
urged to ſolicit a miſtreſs, merely by a re- 
membrance of the beauty of his wife, which 
laſted only till ſhe was known, 

Let it therefore be remembered, that none 
can be diſciples of the GRAcEs, but in the 
fchool of VirTue ; and that thoſe who wiſh 
to be LOVELY, muſt learn early to be Oo. 
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Ne 83. TuxspDAx, Auguſt 21, 1753: 


Illic enim debet toto animo a poets in diſſolutionem nods; 
agi; eaque precipua fabulæ pars eft que requirit pluri- 
mum diligentiæ. CICERO, 

The poet oughtto2x ert his whole ſttength and ſpirit 
in the ſolution of his plet; which is the principal part of 
the fable, and requires the utmoſt diligence and care. 


F the three only perfect Epopkxs, 
which, in the compaſs of ſo many ages, 
human wit has been able to produce, the con- 
duct and conſtitution of the Opyssey ſeem 

to be the moſt artificial and judicious, 
ARISTOTLE obſerves, that there are two 
kinds of fables, the ſimple and the complex. 
A fable in tragic or epic poetry, is denomi- 
nated ſimple, when the events it contains 
follow cach other in a continued and unbro- 
ken tenour, without a REcoGNniTIoN or 
diſcovery, and without a PERIPETIE Or unex- 
pected change of fortune. A fable is called 
complex, when it contains both a diſcovery 
and a peripetie. And this great critic, whoſe 
knowledge of human nature was conſummate, 
determines, that fables of the latter ſpecies 
far excel thoſe of the former, becauſe they 
more 
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more deeply intereſt and more irreſiſtibly 
move the reader, by adding ſurprize and 
aſtoniſhment to every other paſſion which 
they excite. | 
The philoſopher, agreeably to this obſer. 
vation, prefers the Oznipus of SornocLes, 
and the Ir HIGENIA in Tauris and Ar cxs- 
TES of EvuR1P1DEs, to the Aj Ax, PaiLoc- 
TETES, and MEDEA of the ſame writers, and 
to the PRoMETHEUus of Esch us: becauſe 
theſe laſt are all uncomplicated fables; that 
is, the evils and misfortunes that befal the 
per ſonages repreſented in theſe dramas, are 
unchangeably continued from the begin- 
ning ta the end of each piece. For the ſame 
feaſons, the ArnALIAu of Racine, 
and the MrRoye's of Marr EI and Vor- 
 rAIRE, are beyond compariſon the moſt 
affecting ſtories that have been handled by 
any modern tragic writer: the diſcoveries, 
that Joas is the king of Tſrael, and that Ec1s- 
Tus is the ſon of Mx ROE, who had juſt or- 
dered him to be murdered, are fo unexpected, 
but yet fo probable, that they may juſtly be 
eſteemed very great efforts of judgment and 
genius, and contribute to place theſe two 
poems at the head of dramatic compoſitions. 
| 4 — The 


The fable of the Op ss EY being complex, 
and containing a diſcovery and a change in 
the fortune of its hero, is upon this ſingle 
conſideration, excluſive of its other beauties, 
if we follow the principles of Ar1sToTLE, 
much ſuperior to the fables of the IL IAp and 
the ENEID, which are both ſimple and un- 
adorned with a peripetie or recognition. The 
naked ſtory of this poem, ſtript of all its orna- 
ments, and of the very names of the charac- 
ters, is exhibited by ARISTOTLE in the fol- 
lowing paſſage, which is almoſt literally 
tranſlated. 

A man is for ſeveral years abſent from 
© his home; Neptune continually watches and 
, perſecutes him; his retinue being deſtroyed, 
* he remains alone: but while his eſtate iswaſt- 
ing bythe ſuitors of his wife, and his ſon's 
e life is plotted againſt, he himſelf ſuddenly 
« arrives after many ſtorms at ſea, diſcovers 
&© himſelf to ſome of his friends, falls on the 
e ſuitors, eſtabliſhes himſelf in ſafety, and de- 
& ſtroys his enemies. This is what is eſſential 
* to the fable; the epiſodes make up the reſt.” 

From theſe obſervations on the nature of 
the fable of the Opyssey in general, we 


may proceed to conſider it more minutely. 
The 
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The two chief parts of every epic fable © 
are its INTRIGUE or PLoT, and its Sol u- 6 
TioN or UNRAVELLING. The intrigue is ct 
formed by acomplication of different intereſts, ſe 
which keep the mind of the reader in a plea- c 
ſing ſuſpence, and fill him with anxious 0 
wiſhes to ſee the obſtacles that oppoſe the ſe 
deſigns of the hero happily removed. The ſo- ec 
lution conſiſts in removing theſe difficulties, g 
in ſatisfying the curioſity of the reader by the pt 
completion of the intended action, and in de 
leaving his mind in perfect repoſe, without 
expectation of any farther event. Both of 81 
theſe ſhould ariſe naturally and eaſily out of pr 
the very eſſence and ſubject of the poem itſelf, w 
ſhould not be deduced from circumſtances © 
foreign and extrinſical, ſhould be at the ſame th 
time probable yet wonderful. hi 
The anger of Neptune, who reſented w 
the puniſhment which ULys8ts had in- * 
flicted on his ſon Polypheme, induces him th 
to prevent the return of the hero to Ithaca, ar 
by driving him from country to country by lat 
violent tempeſts ; and from this indignation ole 
of Neptune is formed the intrigue of the ler 
OpYssEY in the firſt part of the poem; hit 
that is, in plain proſe, © what more natu- ter 
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* ral and uſual obſtacle do they encounter 


* who take long voyages, than the violence 
*« of winds and ſtorms ?“ The plot of the 
ſecond part of the poem is founded on cir- 
cumſtances equally probable and natural; 
on the unavoidable effects of the long ab- 
ſence of a maſter, whole return was deſpair- 
ed of, the inſolence of his ſervants, the dan- 
gers to which his wife and his ſon were ex- 
poſed, the ruin of his eſtate, and the diſor- 
der of his kingdom. 

The addreſs and art of HomrR in the 
gradual ſolution of this plot, by the moſt 
probable .and eaſy expedients, are equally 
worthy our admiration and applauſe. ULys- 
8£8 is driven by a tempeſt to the iſland of 
the Phæacians, where he is generouſly and 
hoſpitably received. During a banquet 
which Alcinous the king has prepared for 
him, the poet moſt artfully contrives that 
the bard Demodocus ſhould ſing the de- 
ſtruction of Troy. At the recital of his paſt 
labours, and at hearing the names of his 
old companions, from whom he was now 
ſeparated, our hero could no longer contain 
himſelf, but burſt into tears and weeps bit- 
terly. The curioſity of Alcinous being ex- 
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cited by this unaccountable ſorrow, he in- 
treats ULYssEs to diſcover who he is, and 
what he has ſuffered ; which requeſt fur- 


nithes a mgſt proper and probable occafion to 


the hero to relate a long ſeries of adventures in 
the four following books, an occaſion much 
more natural than that which induces A neas 
to communicate his hiſtory to Dido. By 
this judicious conduct, HoMER taught his 
ſucceſſors the artful manner of entering ab- 
ruptly into the midſt of the action; and of 
making the reader acquainted with the pre- 
vious circumſtances by a narrative from the 
hero. The Phæacians, a people fond of 
ftrange and amuſing tales, reſolved to fit 
out a ſhip for the diſtreſſed hero, as a re- 
ward for the entertainment he has given 
them. When he arrives in Ithaca, his 
abſence, his age, and his travels, render 
him totally unknown to all but his faithful 
dog Argus : he then puts on a diſguiſe, that 
he may be the better enabled to ſurprize and 
to puniſh the riotous ſuitors, and to re- 
eſtabliſh the tranquillity -of his kingdom. 
The reader thinks that ULyssts is frequently 
on the point of being diſcovered, particu- 
larly wie: he engages in the ſhooting-match 
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with the ſuitors, and when he enters into 
converſation with Penelope in the nineteenth 
book, and perſonates a fictitious character; 
but he is ſtill judiciouſly diſappointed, and 
the ſuſpence is kept up as long as poſſible. 
And at laſt when his nurſe EuRICLEA diſ- 
covers him by the ſcar in his thigh, it is a 
circumſtance ſo ſimple and ſo natural, that 
netwithſtanding AR1STOTLE places theſe 
recognitions, by SiGns and TokENS, be- 
low thoſe that are effected by Re ASON ING, 
as in the Oedipus and Iphigenia ; yet ought 
it ever to be remembered, that Homer 
was the original from whom this ſtriking 
method of unravelling a fable, by a diſcovery 
and a peripetie, was manifeſtly borrowed. 
The doubts and fears of Penelope leſt UL ys- 
SES Was not in reality her huſband, and the 
tenderneſs and endearments that enſue upon 
her conviction that he is, render the ſurprize 
and ſatisfaction of the reader compleat. 

Upon the whole, the ODYSSEY is a poem 
that exhibits the fineſt leſſons of morality, 
the moſt entertaining variety of ſcenes and 
events, the moſt lively and natural pictures 
of civil and domeſtic life, the trueſt repre» 
ſentation of th: m anners and cuſto:ns of an- 
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tiquity, and the juſteſt pattern of a legitimate 
Eror gg: and is, therefore, peculiarly 


uſeful to thoſe, who are animated by the 
noble ambition of adorning humanity by r 
living or by writing well. 4 
2 = 
= = . * 
No 84. SATURDAY, Auguſt 25, 1753. tl 
.Tolle periculum, | tl 
Fam vaga praſiliet franis natura remetis, Horx. an 
But take the danger and the ſhame away, th 
And vagran nature bounds upont her prey. Francis. - 

t 
To the ADvENTURER. | in 
le: 
S IX, C: 
T has been obſerved, I think by Sir Wiz - th; 
LIaM TEMPLE, and after him by almoſt m: 
every other writer, that England affords a ſel 
greater variety of characters than the reſt of mc 
the world. This is aſcribed to the liberty pre- net 
vailing amongſt us, which gives every man ceſ 
the privilege of being wiſe or fooliſh his own mo 
way, and preſerves him from the neceſlity of unc 
hypocriſy or the ſervility of imitation. in 1 
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That the poſition itſelf is true, lam not 
completely ſatisfied. To be nearly acquainted 
with the people of Cifterent countries can hap- 
pen to very few; and in life, as in every thing 
elſe beheld at a diſtance, there appears an 
even uniformity : the petty diſcriminations 
which diverſify the natural character, are not 
diſcoverable but by a cloſe inſpection; we, 
therefore, find them moſt at home, becauſe 


there we have moſt opportunities of remark- 
ing them. Much leſs am I convinced, that 
this peculiar diverſification if it be real, is the 


conſequence of peculiar liberty; for where is 
the government to be found that ſuperintends 
individuals with ſo much vigilance, as not to 
leave their private conduct without reſtraint ? 
Can it enter into a reaſonable mind to imagine 
that men of every other nation are not equally 
maſters of their own time or houſes with our- 
ſelves, and equally at liberty to be parſt- 
monious or protule, frolic or ſullen, abſti- 
nent or luxurious? Liberty is certainly ne- 
ceſſary to the full play of predominant hu- 
mours, but ſuch liberty is to be found alike 
under the government of the many or the c 
in monarchies or in commonwealths, , 
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How readily the predominant paſſion ſnat- 
ches an interval of liberty, and how faſt it ex- 
pands itſelf, when the weight of reſtraint is 
taken away, I had lately an opportunity to 
diſcover, as I took a journey into the country 
in a ſtage coach ; which, as every journey is 
a kind of adventure, may be very properly 
related to you, though I can diſplay no ſuch 
extraordinary aſſembly as CERVANT Es has 
collected at Don QuixoTE's inn. 

In a ſtage- coach the paſſengers are for the 
moſt part wholly unknown to one another, 
and without expectation of ever meeting 

again when their journey is at an end ; one 
| ſhould, therefore, imagine, that it was of lit- 
tle importance to any of them what con- 
jectures the reſt ſhould form concerning him. 
Yet fo it is, that as all think themſelves ſe- 
cure from detection, all aſſume that character 
of which they are moſt deſirous, and on no 
occaſion is the general ambition of ſuperiority 
more apparently indulged, | 

On the day of our departure, in the twi- 
light of themorning, I aſcended the vehiclc 
with three men and two women, my fellow- 
travellers. It was eaiy to obſerve the affected 
elevation of micn with which every one en- 
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tered, and the ſupercilious civility with 
which they paid their compliments to 
each other. When the firſt ceremony was 
diſpatched, we fat filent for a long time, 
all employed in collecting importance into 
our faces, and endeavouring to {ſtrike reve- 
rence and ſubmiſſion into our companions. 

It is always obſervable that ſilence propa- 
gates itſelf, and that the longer talk has been 
ſuſpended the more difficult it is to find any 
thing to ſay. We began now to with for 
converſation; but no one ſeemed inclined to 
deſcend from his dignity, or firſt propoſe a 
topic of diſcourſe. At laſt a corpulent gen- 
tleman who had equipped himſelf for this 
expedition with a ſcarlet ſurtout and a large 
hat with a broad lace, drew out his watch, 
looked on it in filence, and then held it 
dangling at his finger. This was, I ſuppoſe, 
underſtood by all the company as an invi- 
tation to aſk the time of the day, but nobody 
appeared to heed his overture ; and his deſire 
to be talking ſo far overcame his reſentment, 
that he let us know of his own accord 
that it was paſt five, and that in two hours 
we ſhould be at breakfaſt, 
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His condeſcenſion was thrown away; we 


continued all obdurate; the ladies held up 


their heads; I amuſed myſelf with watching 
their behaviour; and of the other two one 
ſeemed to employ himſelf in counting the 
trees as we drove by them, the other drew his 
hat over his eyes and counterfeited a ſlumber. 
The man of benevolence to ſhew that he was 
not depreſſed by our neglect hummed a tune 
and beat time upon his ſnuff box, 

Thus univerſally diſpleaſed with one ano- 
ther, and not much delighted with ourſelves, 
we came at laſt to the little inn appointed for 
our repaſt ; and all beganat once to recom- 
pence themſelves for the conſtraint of filence, 


by innumerable queſtions and orders to the 


people that attended us. Atlaſt, what every one 
had called for was got, or declared impoſſible 
to be got at that time, and we were perſuaded 
to fit round the fame table; when the gen- 
tlemau in the red ſurtout looked again upon 
his watch, told us that we had half an hour 
to ſpare, but he was ſorry to ſee ſo little 
merriment among us; that allfellow-travellers 
were for the time upon the level, and that it 
was always his way to-make himfelf one of 
the company, I remember,” ſays he, 
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« jt was on juſt ſuch a morning as this, 
* that I and my lord Mumble and the duke of 
« Tenterden were out upon a ramble : we 
“e called at a little houſe as it might be this; 
* and my landlady, I warrant you not ſuſ- 
«« pecting to whom ſhe was talking, was fo 
jocular and facetious, and made fo many 
© merry anſwers to our queſtions, that we 
« were all ready to burit with laughter. At 
« laſt the good woman happening to overhear 
* me whiſper the duke and call him by his 
« title, was ſo ſurpriſed and confounded, that 
« we could ſcarcelyget a word from her; and 
c the duke never met me from that day to this, 
te but he talks of the little houſe, and quar- 

& rels with me for terrifying the landlady.“ 
He had ſcarcely time to congratulate 
himſelf on the veneration which this narra- 
tive muſt have procured him from the com- 
pany, when one of the ladies having reached 
out for a plate on a diſtant part of the table, 
began to remark the inconveniences of 
* travelling, and the difficulty which they 
« who never ſat at home without a great 
number of attendants found in performing 
for themſelves ſuch offices as the road 
required; but that ** of quality often 
travelled 
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« travelled in diſguiſe, and might be gene- 
rally known from the vulgar by their con- 
deſcenſion to poor inn-keepers, and the 
allowance which they made for any defect 
* in their entertainment; that for her part, 
*« while people were civil and meant well, it 
« was never her cuſtom to find fault, for one 
was not to expect upon a journey all that 
* one enjoyed at one's own houſe.” 

A general emulation ſeemed now to be 
excited. One of the men, who had hitherto 
faid nothing, called for the laſt news-paper ; 
and having peruſed it a while with deep 
penſiveneſs, It is impoſſible,” ſays he, 
* for any man to gueſs how to act with re- 
« gard to the ſtocks : laſt week it was the ge- 
e neral opinion that they would fall: and 
J ſold out twenty thouſand pounds in 
order to a purchaſe-: they have now riſen 
% unexpectedly : and I make no doubt but 
«at my return to London I ſhall riſk 
« thirty thouſand pounds among them 
„again.“ | 

A young man, who had hitherto diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf only by the vivacity of his 
looks, and a frequent diverſion of his eyes 
from one object to another, upon this elo- 
| ſed 
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fed his ſnuff-box, and told us, that“ ho 
* had a hundred times talked with the chan- 
* cellor and the judges on the ſubject of the 
** ſtocks ; that for his part he did not pretend 
* to be well acquainted with the principles 
* on Which they were eſtabliſhed, but had 
*« always heard them reckoned pernicious to 
** trade, uncertain in their produce, and 
5 unſolid in their foundation; and that he 
** had been adviſed by three judges, his moſt 
* intimate friends, never to venture his mo- 
„ ney in the funds, but to put it out upon 
* land-ſecurity, till he could light upon an 
*© eſtate in his own country.” 

It might be expected, that upon theſe 
glimpſes of latent dignity, we ſhould all 
have began to look round us with veneration ; 
and have behaved like the princes of romance, 
when the enchantment that diſguiſes them 
is diſſolved, and they diſcover the dignity of 
each other: yet it happened that none of 
theſe hints made much impreſſion on the 
company; every one was apparently ſuſ- 
pected of endeavouring to impole falſe ap- 
pearances upon the reſt ; all continued their 
haughtineſs in hopes to enforce their claims ; 
and all grew every hour more ſullen, _ 
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they found their repreſentations of themſelves 
without effect. | 

Thus we travelled on four 4 with ma- 
levolence perpetually increaſing, and without 
any endeavour but to outvie each other in 
ſuperciliouſneſs and neglect; and when any 
two of us could ſeparate ourſelves for a mo- 
ment, we vented our indignation at the ſau- 
eineſs of the reſt. 

At length the journey was at an end; 
and time and chance, that ſtrip off all diſ- 
guiſes, have diſcovered, that the intimate 
of lords and dukes is a nobleman's butler, 
who has furniſhed a ſhop with the money he 
has ſaved; the man who deals ſo largely 
in the funds, is a clerk of a broker in Change 
alley; the lady who ſo carefully concealed 
her quality, keeps a cook-ſhop behind the 
Exchange; and the young man, who is ſo 
happy in the friendſhip of the judges, en- 
groſſes and tranſcribes for bread in a garret 
of the Temple. Of one of the women only 
could make no diſadvantageous detection, 
becauſe ſne had aſſumed no character, but 
accommodated herſelf to the ſcene before her, 
without any ſtruggle for — or ſu- 
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could not forbear to reflect on the folly 
of practiſing a fraud, which, as the event 
ſhewed, had been already practiſed too often 
to ſucceed, and by the ſucceſs of which no 
advantage could have been obtained; of aſ- 
ſuming a character, which was to end with 
the day; and of claiming upon falſe pre- 
tences honours which muſt periſh with the 
breath that paid them. 

Bur, Mr. ADvENTURER, let not thoſe 
who laugh at me and my companions, think 
this folly confined to a ſtage coach. Every 
man in the journey of life takes the ſame ad- 
vantage of the ignorance of his fellow tra- 
vellers, diſguiſes himſelf in counterfeited 
merit, and hears thoſe praiſes with compla- 
cency which his conſcience reproaches him 
for accepting. Every man deceives himſelf, 
while he thinks he is deceiving others; 
and forgets that the time is at hand when 
every illu fion ſhall ceaſe, when fictitiou ex- 
cellence ſhall be torn away, and All muſt be 
ſhown to All in their real eſtate. 

7 I am, SIR, 

Your humble ſervant, 
VIiATOR, 


N 
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Ne 85. Tutspay, August 28, 1753. 


Qui cupit optatam curſu contingere metam, 
Alulta tulit fecitque puer. Hor, 


The youth who hopes th' Olympic prize to gain, 
All arts muſt try, and every toil ſuſtain. 
FRANCIS. 


I. is obſerved by Bacox, that © reading 
© makes a full man, converſation a ready 
© man, and writing an exact man.“ 

As Bacon attained to degrees of know- 
ledge ſcarcely ever reached by any other 
man, the directions which he gives for ſtudy 
have certainly a juſt claim to our regard; for 
who can teach an art with ſo great authority, 
as he that has practiſed it with undiſputed 
ſucceſs. | 

Under the protection of ſo great a name, 
I ſhall, therefore, venture to inculcate to my 
ingenious contemporaries, the neceſſity of 
reading, the fitneſs of conſulting other under- 
ſtandings than their own, and of conſidering 
the ſentiments and opinions of thoſe who, 
however neglected in the preſent age, had in 
their own times, and many of them a long time 

afterwards, 
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afterwards, ſuch reputation for knowledge 
and accuteneſs, as will ſcarcely ever be at- 
tained bythoſe that deſpiſe them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know not 
how, propagated among us, that libraries are 
filled only with uſeleſs lumber; that men of 
parts ſtand in need of no aſſiſtance ; and that 
to ſpend life in poring upon books, is only to 
imbibe prejudices, to obſtruct and embarraſs 
the powers of nature, to cultivate memory at 
the expence of judgement, and to bury reaſon 
under a chaos of indigeſted learning. 

Such is the talk of many who think them- 
ſelves wiſe, and of ſome who are thought 
wiſe by others; of whom part probably be- 
lieve their own tenets, and part may be juſtly 
ſuſpected of endeavouring to ſhelter their ig- 
norance in multitudes, and of withing to 
deſtroy that reputation which they have no 
hopes to ſhare. It will, I believe, be found 
invariably true, that learning was never de- 
cried by any learned man ; and what credit 
can be given to thoſe, who venture to con- 
demn that which they do not know? 

If reaſon has the power aſcribed to it by 
its adyocates, if ſo much is to be diſcovered 
by attention and meditation, it is hard to he- 

lieve, 
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lieve, that ſo many millions, equallyparticipa- 
ting of the bounties of nature with ourſelves, 
have been for ages upon ages meditating in 
vain: if the wits of the preſent timè expect 
the regard of poſterity, which will then 
inherit the reaſon which is now thought 
ſuperior to inſtruction, ſurely, they may al- 
low themſelves to be inſtructed by the rea- 
ſon of former generations. When, therefore, 
an author declares, that he has been able to 
learn nothing from the writings of his prede- 
ceflors, and ſuch a declaration has been lately 
made, nothing but a degree of arrogance un- 
pardonable in the greateſt human underſtand- 
ing, can hinder him from perceivng that he 
is railing prejudices againſt his own perform- 
ance ; for with what hopes of ſucceſs can 
he attempt that in which greater abilities 
have hitherto miſcarried ? or with what pe- 
culiar force does he ſuppoſe himſelf invigo- 
rated, that difficulties hitherto invincible 
ſhould give way before him ? 

Of thoſe whom Providence has qualified 
to make any additions to human knowledge, 
the number is extremely ſmall; and what can 
be added by each fingle mind, even of this 
ſuperior claſs, is very little: the greateſt part 
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of mankind muſt owe all their knowledge, 
and all muſt owe far the larger part of it, to 
the information of others. To underſtand. 
the works of celebrated authors, to compre- 
hend their ſyſtems,and retain their reaſonings, 
is a taſk more than equal to common in- 
tellects; and he is by no means to be ac- 
counted uſeleſs or idle, who has ſtored 
his mind with acquired knowledge, and can 
detail it occaſionally to others who have 
leſs leiſure or weaker abilities. 

PRS Ius has juſtly obſerved, that know- 
ledge is nothing to him who is not known by 
others to poſſeſs it: to the ſcholar himſelf 
it is nothing with reſpe& either to honour 
or advantage, for the world cannot reward 
thoſe qualities which are concealed from it ; 
with reſpect to others it is nothing, becauſe 
it affords no help to ignorance or error. 

It is with juſtice, therefore, that in an 
accompliſhed character, Horace unites 
juſt ſentiments with the power of expreſſing 
them; and he that has once accumulated 
learning, is next to conſider, how he ſhall 
moſt widely diffuſe and moſt agreeably im- 
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A ready man is made by converſation. He 
that buries himſelf among his manuſcripts 
* heſprent, as Pope expreſſes it, (with learn- 
* ed duſt,” and wears out his days and 
nights in perpetual reſearch and ſolitary me- 
ditation, is too apt to loſe in his elocution 
what he adds to his wiſdom ; and when he 
comes into the world, to appear overloaded 
with his own notions, like a man armed 
with weapons which he cannot wield. He 
has no facility of inculcating his ſpeculations, 
of adapting himſelf to the various degrees 
of intelle& which the accidents of conver- 
ſation will preſent ; but will talk to meſt 
unintelligibly, and to all unpleaſantly. 

I was once preſent at the lectures of a 
profound philoſopher, a man really {killed 
in the ſcience which he profeſſed, who 
having occaſion to explain the terms oP a- 
cUM and PELLUCIDUM, told us, after ſome 
heſitation, that oA cu was, as one might 
fay, oPAKE, and that PELLUCIDUM figni- 
fied PELLUCID. Such was the dexterity 
with which this learned reader facilitated 
te his auditors the intricacies of ſcience ; 
and fo true is it that a man may know what 
he cannot teach. 
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Bog RHAA E complains, that the writers 
who have treated of chemiſtry before him, 
are uſeleſs to the greater part of ſtudents, be- 
cauſe they preſuppoſe their readers to have 
ſuch degrees of {kill as are not often to be 
found. Into the ſame error are all men apt 
to fall, who have familiarized any ſubje& 
to themſelves in ſolitude : they diſcourſe, 
as if they thought every other man had been 
employed in the ſame inquiries ; and expect 
that ſhort hints and obſcure illuſions will 
produce in others the fame train of ideas 
which they excite in themſelves. 

Nor is this the only inconvenience which 
the man of ſtudy ſuffers from a recluſe life, 
when he meets with an opinion that pleaſes 
him, he catches it up with eagerneſs ; looks 
only after ſuch arguments as tend to his con- 
firmation, or ſpares himſelf the trouble of 
diſcuſſion, and adopts it with very little proof, 
indulges it long without ſuſpicion, and in 
time unites it to the general body of his know- 
ledge, and treaſures it up among inconteſtible 
truths: but when he comes into the world 
among men who, arguing upon diſſimilar 
principles, have been led to different conclu- 
ons, and being placed in various ſituations, 
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view the ſame object on many ſides ; he finds 
his darling poſition attacked, and himſelf 
in no condition to defend it : having thought 
always in one train, he is in the ſtate of a 
man who having fenced always with the 
ſame maſter, is perplexed and amazed by a 
new poſture of his antagoniſt ; he is entan- 
gled in unexpected difficulties, he is har- 
raſſed by ſudden objections, he is unprovided 
with ſolutions or replies, his ſurprize im- 
pedes his natural powers of reaſoning, his 
thoughts are ſcattered and confounded, and 
he gratifies the pride of airy petulance with 
an eaſy victory. 

It is difficult to imagine, with what ob- 
ſtinacy truths which one mind perceives 
almoſt by intuition, will be rejected by ano- 
ther; and how many artifices muſt be prac- 
tiſed, to procure admiſſion for the moſt evi- 
dent propoſitions into underſtandings fright- 
ed by their novelty, or hardened againſt them 
by accidental prejudice; it can ſcarcely be 
conceived, how frequently, in theſe extempo- 
raneous controverſies, the dull will be ſub- 
tile and the acute abſurd ; how often ſtupi- 
dity will elude the force of argument, by in- 
volving itſelf in its own gloom ; and miſta- 

ken 
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ken ingenuity will weave artful fallacies, 
which reaſon can ſcarcely find means to 
diſentangle. 

In theſe encounters the learning of the re- 
cluſeuſually fails him: nothing but long habit 
and frequentexperiments can confer the power 
of changing a poſition into various forms, 
preſenting it in different points of view, 
connecting it with known and granted truths, 
fortifying it with intelligible arguments, and 
illuſtrating it by apt ſimilitudes; and he, 
therefore, that has collected his knowledge 
in ſolitude, muſt learn its application by 
mixing with mankind. 

But while the various opportunities of con- 
verſation invite ds to try every mode of argu- 
ment, and every art of recommending our 
ſentiments, we are frequently betrayed to the 


uſe of ſuch as are not in themſelves ſtrictly 


defenſible : a man heated in talk, and eager 
of victory, takes advantage of the miſtakes or 
ignorance of his adverſary, lays hold of con- 
ceſſions to which he knows he has no right, 
and urges proofs likely to prevail on his op- 
ponent, though he knows himſelf that they 
have no force : thus the ſeverity of reaſon is 
relaxed, many topics are accumulated, but 
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without juſt arrangement or diſtinction; we 
learn to fatisfy ourſelves with ſuch ratiocina- 
tion as filences others; and ſeldom recal to a 
cloſe examination, that diſcourſe which has 
gratified our vanity with victory and applauſe. 

Some caution, therefore, muſt be uſed, leſt 
copiouſneis and facility be made leſs valuable 
by inaccuracy and confuſion. To fix the 
thoughts by writing, and ſubject them to 
frequent examination and review, is the beſt 
method of enabling the mind to detect its 
oven fophiſms : and keep it on guard againſt 
the fallacies which it practiſes on others: 
in converſation we naturally diffuſe our 
thoughts, and in writing we contract them; 
method is the excellence of writing, and un- 
conſtraint the grace of converſation. 

To read, write, and converſe in due propor- 


tions, is, therefore, the buſineſs of a man of 


letters. For all theſe there is not often 
equal opportunity ; excellence, therefore, is 
not often attainable; and moſt men fail in one 
or otherof the ends propoſed, andarefull with- 
out readineſs, or ready without exactneſs. 
Some deficiency muſt be forgiven all, becauſe 
all are men; and more muſt be allowed to paſs 
uncenſured in the * part of the world, 
becauſe 
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becauſe nonecan confer upon himſelf abilities, 
and few have the choice of ſituations proper for 
the improvement of thoſe which nature has 
beſtowed : it is, however, reaſonable, to have 
PERFECTI10N in our eye; that we may al- 
ways advance towards it though we know it 


never can be reached. 
T 


222 ____——=— 
Ne 86. SATURDAY, September 1, 1753 


Concubitu prohibere vago.— Hos. 


The wandering wiſh of lawleſs love ſuppreſs. 
Fzanxcis, 


To the ADvenTURER. 


SIR, 
O indulge that reſtleſs impatience, 
which every man feels to relate in- 
cidents by which the paſſions have been 
y affected, and communicate ideas 
that have been forcibly impreſſed, I have 
given you ſome account of my life, which 
without further apology or introduction, 
may, perhaps, be favourably received in an 

ADVENTURER. 

B b 4 My 
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My mother died when I was very young; 
and my father, who was a naval comman- 
der, and had, therefore, no opportunity to 
ſuperintend my conduct, placed me at a 
grammar ſchool, and afterwards removed 
me to the univerſity. At ſchool the number 
of boys was ſo great, that to regulate our 
morals was impoſſible; and at the univer- 
fity even my learning contributed to the 
diſſoluteneſs of my manners. As I was an 
only child, my father had always allowed 
me more money than I knew how to lay 
out, otherwiſe than in the gratification of 
my vices : I had ſometimes, indeed, been 
reſtrained by a general ſenſe of right and 
wrong; but I now oppoſed the remon- 
ſtrances of conſcience by the cavils of ſo- 
phiſtry ; and having learned of ſome cele- 
brated philoſophers, as well ancient as mo- 
dern, to prove that nothing is good but 
pleaſure, I became a rake upon principle. 
My father died- in the ſame year with 
queen Anne, a few months before I became 
of age, and left me a very conſiderable for- 
tune in the funds. I immediately quitted 
the univerſity and came to London, which 
I conſidered as the great mart of pleaſure; 
| and 
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and as I could aftord to deal largely, I wiſely 
determined not to endanger my capital. 
I projected a ſcheme of life that was moſt 
agreeable to my temper, which was rather 
ſedate than volatile, and regulated my ex- 
pences with the economy of a philoſopher. 
I found that my favourite appetites might 
be gratified with greater convenience and 
leſs ſcandal, in proportion as my life was 
more private: inſtead, therefore, of in- 
cumbering myfelf with a family, I took the 
firſt floor of a houſe which was let into lodg- 
ings, hired one ſervant, and kept a brace 
of geldings at a livery ſtable, I conſtantly 
frequented the theatres, and found my 
principles confirmed by almoſt every piece 
that was repreſented, particularly my reſo- 
lution never to marry. In comedy, indeed, 
the action terminated in marriage; but it 
was generally the marriage of a rake, who 
gave up his liberty with reluctance, as the 
only expedient to recover a fortune; and 
the huſband and wife of the drama were 
wretches whoſe example juſtified this re- 
luctance, and appeared to be exhibited for 
no other purpoſe than to warn mankind, 
that whatever may be preſumed by thoſe 

whom 
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whom indigence has made deſperate, to 
marry is to forfeit the quiet, independence 
and felicity of life. | 

In this courſe I had continued twenty 
years, without having impaired my conſti- 
tution, leſſened my fortune, or incumbered 
myſelf with an illegitimate offspring ; when 
a girl about eighteen, juſt arrived from the 
country, was hired as a chambermaid by the 
perſon who kept the houſe in which I lodged: 
the native beauty of health and ſimplicity in 
this young creature, had ſuch an effect upon 
my imigination, that I praftifed every art to 
debauch her, and at length ſucceeded. 
I found it convenient for her to continue 
in the houſe, and, therefore, made no 
propoſal of removing her into ledgings ; 
but after a few months ſhe found herſelf 
with child, a diſcovery which interrupted 
the indolence of my ſenſuality, and made 
me repent my indiſcretion : however, as 
I would not incur my own cenſure by in- 
gratitude or inhumanity, I provided her a 
lodging and attendants, and ſhe was at 
length delivered of a daughter: The child 
I regarded as a new incumbrance; for tho 
I did not conſider myſelf as under parental 


or 
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or conjugal obligations, yet I could not 
think myſelf at liberty wholly to abandon 
either the mother or the infant. To the 
mother, indeed, I had ſtill ſome degree of 
inclination ; though I ſhould have been 
heartily content never to have ſeen her again, 
if I could at once have been freed from any 
farther trouble about her; but as ſome- 
thing was to be done, I was willing to 
keep her within my reach, at leaſt till the 
could be ſubſervient to my pleaſure no 
longer : the child, however, I would have 
ſent away ; but ſhe intreated me to let her 
ſuckle it, with an importunity which I could 
not reſiſt. After much thinking, I placed 
her in a little ſhop in the ſuburbs, which I 
furniſhed, at the expence of about twenty 
pounds, with chandlery ware, commodities 
of which ſhe had ſome knowledge, as her 
father was a petty ſhopkeeper in the coun- 
try : ſhe reported that her huſband had been 
killed in an engagement at ſea, and that his 
pay, which ſhe had been impowered to re- 
ceive by his will, had purchaſed her ſtock, 
I now thought I had diſcharged every obli- 
gation, as I had enabled her to ſubſiſt, at 
leaſt as well as ſhe could haye done by her 
| labour 
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labour in the ſtation in which I found her; 
and as often as I had an inclination to ſee 
her, I ſent for her to a bagnio. 

But theſe interviews did not produce the 
pleaſure which I expected: her affection 
for me was too tender and delicate; the 
often wept in Tpite of all her efforts againſt 
it ; and could not forbear telling me ſtorics 
of her little girl with ,the fond prolixity of 
a mother, when I wiſhed to regard her only 
as a miſtreſs. Theſe incidents at once touch- 
ed me with compunction, and quenched 
the appetite which I had intended to gratify : 
my viſits, therefore, became leſs frequent: 
but ſhe never ſent after me when I was 
abſent, nor reproached me, otherwiſe than 
by tears of tenderneſs when ſhe ſaw me 
again. 

After the firſt year I wholly neglected her ; 
and having heard nothing of her during the 
winter, I went to ſpend the ſummer in the 
country. When I returned, I was prompted 
rather by curioſity than defire to make ſome 
inquiry after her ; and ſoon learnt that ſhe 
had died ſome months before of the ſmall- 
pox, that the goods had been ſeized for rent, 
and the child taken by the pariſh, At this 

| I A ccount, 
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account, ſo ſudden and unexpected, I was 
ſenſibly touched; and at firſt conceived a 
deſign to reſcue the child from the hands of 
a pariſh nurſe, and make ſome little proviſion 
for it when it ſhould be grown up: but 
this was delayed from day to day, ſuch was 
the ſupineneſs of my diſpoſition, till the 
event was remembered with leſs and leſs 
ſenſibility ; and at length I congratulated 
myſelf upon my deliverance from an engage- 
ment which I had always conſidered as re- 
ſembling in ſome degree the ſhackles of ma- 
trimony. I reſolved to incur the ſame em- 
barraſſment no more, and contented myſelf 
with ſtrolling from one proſtitute to ano- 
ther, of whom I had ſeen many generations 
periſh; and the new faces which I once 
ſought among the maſks in the pit, I found 
with leſs trouble at Cuper's, Vauxhall, Ra- 
nelagh, and innumerable other places of pub- 
lic entertainment, which have appeared du- 
ring the laſt twenty years of my life. | 
A few weeks ago I celebrated my ſixtieth 
birth-day with ſome friends at a tavern ; 
and as I was returning to my lodgings, I 
ſaw a hackney coach ſtop at the door of a 
houſe which I knew to be of ill repute, 
though 
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though it was private and of the firſt claſs. 
Juſt as I came up, a girl ſtepped out of it, 
who appeared, by the imperfect glimpſe I 
caught of her as ſhe paſſed, to be very 
young, and extremely beautiful, As I was 
warm with wine, I followed her in with- 
out hefitation, and was delighted to find her 
equally charming upon a nearer view, I 
detained the coach, and propoſed that we 
ſhould go to Haddock's : ſhe heſitated with 
ſome appearance of unwillingneſs and con- 
fuſion, but at length conſented : ſhe ſoon 
became more free, and I was not leſs pleaſed 
with her converſation than her perſon : I 
obſerved that ſhe had a ſoftneſs and modeſty 
in her manner, which is quickly worn off by 
habitual proſtitution. 
We had drank a bottle of French wine, 
and were preparing to go to bed, when, to 
my unſpeakable confuſion and aſtoniſhment, 
I diſcovered a mark by which I knew her 
to be my child : For I remembered, that 
the poor girl, whom I ſo cruelly ſeduced 
and neglected, had once told me with tears 
in her eyes, that ſhe had imprinted the two 
letters of my name under her little Nancy's 
left breaſt, which,. perhaps, would be the 
3 only 
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only memorial ſhe would ever have of a fa- 
ther. I was inſtantly ſtruck with a ſenſe of 
guilt with which I had not been familiar, 
and, therefore, felt all its force. The poor 
wretch, whom I was about to hire for the 
gratification of a brutal appetite, perceived 
my diſorder with ſurpriſe and concern: ſhe 
enquired with an officious ſolicitude, what 
ſudden illneſs had ſeized me; ſhe took my 
hand, preſſed it, and looked eagerly in my 
face, ſtill inquiſitive what could be done w 

relieve me. I remained ſome time torpid : 
but was ſoon rouzed by the reflection, that 
I was receiving the careſſes of my child, 
whom I had abandoned to the loweſt infa- 
my, to be the ſlave of drunkenneſs and luſt, 
and whom I had led to the brink of inceſt. 
I ſuddenly ſtarted up; firſt held her at a 
diſtance ; then catching her in my arms, 
ftrove to ſpeak, but burſt into tears. I faw 
that ſhe was confounded and terrified ; and 
as ſoon as I could recover my ſpeech, I put 
an end to her doubts by revealing the ſecret. 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the effect it had 
upon her : ſhe ſtood motionleſs a few mi- 
nutes ; then claſped her hands together, and 
looked up in an agony, which not to have 
h ſeen 
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ſeen is not to conceive, The tears at length 
ſtarted from her eyes; ſhe recollected herſelf, 
called me father, threw herſelf upon her 
knees, embracing mine, and plunging a new 
dagger in my heart, by aſking my bleſſing. 

We fat up together the remainder of the 
night, which I ſpent in liſtening to a ſtory 
that I may, perhaps, hereafter communicate ; 
and the next day I took lodgings for her about 
ſix miles from town. 1 viſit her every day 
with emotions to which my heart has till now 
been a ſtranger,- and which are every day 
more frequent and more ſtrong. I propoſed 
to retire with her into ſome remote part of 
the country, and to atone for the paſt by 
the future: but, alas! of the future a 
few years only can remain ; and of the paſt 
not a moment can return, What atone- 
ment can I make to thoſe, upon whoſe 
daughters I have contributed to perpetuate 
that calamity, from which by miracle J have 
reſcued my own ! How can I bear the reflec- 
tion, that though for my own child I had hi- 
therto expreſſed leſs kindneſs than brutes for 
their young ; yet, perhaps, every other whom 
I either hired or ſeduced $0 proſtitution, had 
been gazed at in the ardor of parental affec- 
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tion, till tears have ſtarted to the eye; had 
been catched to the boſom with tranſport, 
in the prattling ſimplicity of infancy ; had 
been watched in ſickneis with anxiety that 
ſuſpended fleep ; had been fed by the toil of 
induſtrious poverty, and reared to maturity 
with hope and fear. What a monſter is he, 
by whom theſe fears are verified, and this 
hope deceived! And yet, fo dreadful is the 
force of habitual guilt, I ſometimes regret the 
reſtraint which is come upon me; I wiſh to 
ſink again into the ſlumber from which I have 
been rouzed, and to repeat the crimes which 
I abhor. My heart is this moment burſting 
tor utterance : but I want words. 


Farewell. 
AGAMUS, 


Vor. II. S Ne 
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Ne 87. Turks pA, September 4, 1753. 


* Tracundior eft pauld ; minis aptus acutis 

Naribus horum hominum ; rideri peſſit, es quad 
Rufticius tonſo toga defluit, & malt laxus 
In pede calceus hæret :—at ingeniem ingens 
Inculto latet hoc ſub corpore. Hos, 


Your friend is paſſionate ; perhaps unfit 
For the briſk petulance of modern wit : 
His hair ill cut, his robe that aukwatd flows, 
Or his large ſhoes, to raillery expoſe 
The man. 
But underneath this rough uncouth diſguiſe, 
A genius of extenſive knowledge lies. 
FraAxcis, 


HERE are many accompliſhments, 
which though they are comparatively 
trivial, and may be acquired by ſmall abili- 
ties, are- yet of great importance in our com- 
mon intercourſe with men. Of this kind 
is that general courteſy, which is called Goop 
BREEDING; a name, by which, as an artifi- 
cial excellence, it is at once characteriſed and 

recommended. 5 
Goop Breeding, as it is generally employed 
in the gratification of vanity, a paſſion almoſt 
univerſally predominant, is more highly 
prized 
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prized by the majority than any other ; and 
he who wants it, though he may be preſerved 
from contempt by inconteſtible ſuperiority 
either of virtue or of parts, will yet be regard- 
ed with malevolence, and avoided as an ene- 
my with whom it is dangerous to combat. 


In ſome inſtances, indeed, the enmity of 


others cannot be avoided without the partici- 
pation of guilt ; but then it is the enmity of 
thoſe, with whom neither virtue nor wiſdom 
can deſire to aſſociate: and good breeding may 
generally be practiſed upon more eaſy and more 
honourable terms, than acquieſcence in the 
detraction of malice or the adulation of ſer- 
vility, the obſcenity of a letcher or the blaſ- 
phemy of an infidel. Diſagreeable truths 
may be ſuppreſſed ; nnd when they can be 
ſuppreſſcd without guilt, they cannot in- 
nocently be uttered ; the boaſt of vanity may 
be ſuffered without ſevere reprehenſion, and 
the prattle of abſurdity may be heard without 
expreſſions of contempt. 

It happens, indeed, ſomewhat unfortunate- 
ly, that the practice of good breeding, how- 
ever neceſſary, is obſtructed by the poſſeſſion 
of more valuable talents ; and that great inte- 
grity, delicacy, ſenſibility, and ſpirit, exalted 

Cc2 genius, 
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genius, and extenſive learning, frequently 
render men ill- bred. 

PRTRARCH relates, that his admirable 
friend and cotemporary DAN TE ALIGHER1, 
one of the moſt exalted and original geniuſes 
that ever appeared, being baniſhed his coun- 
try, and having retired to the court of a prince 
which was then the ſanctuary of the unfortu- 
nate, was held at firſt in great eſteem ; but 


became daily leſs acceptable to his patron, by 
the ſeverity of his manners and freedom of 


his ſpeech. There were at the ſame court, 
many players and buffoons, gameſters and 
debauchees, one of whom, diſtinguiſhed by 
his impudence, ribaldry, and obſcenity, was 
greatly careſſed by the reſt ; which the prince 
ſuſpecting DANnTE not to be pleaſed with, 
ordered the man to be brought before him, 
and having highly extolled him, turned to 
Dax rx, and ſaid, I wonder that this per- 
„ fon, who is by ſome deemed a fool, and by 
* others a madman, ſhould yet be fo general- 
« ly pleaſing, and ſo generally beloved; when 
* you, who are celebrated for wiſdom, are 
* yet heard without pleaſure and commend- 
* ed without friendſhip.” * You would 
* ceaſe to wonder,” replied DAN TE, © if 
46 you 
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* you conſidered, that a conformity of cha- 
* racter is the ſource of friendſhip.” This 
farcaſm, which had all the force of truth, 
and all the keenneſs of wit, was intolerable ; 
and DAN TE was immediately diſgraced and 
baniſhed, 

But by this anſwer, though the indigna- 
tion which produced it was founded on vir- 
tue, DAN TE probably gratified his own va- 
nity, as much as he mortified that of others: 
it was the petulant reproach of reſentment 
and pride, which is always retorted with 
rage; and not the ſtill voice of REAsOx, 


U which is heard with complacency and reve- 
S rence: if DANTE intended reformation, his 
e anſwer was not wiſe; if he did not intend 
s reformation, his anſwer was not good. 

, Great delicacy, ſenſibility, and penetra- 
, tion, do not leſs obſtru the practice of good 
2 breeding than integrity. Perſons thus qua- 
/ lifed, not only diſcover proportionably more 
2 faults and failings in the characters which 
n they examine, but are more diſguſted with 
© the faults and failings which they diſcover ; 
a the common topics of converſation are too 
d trivial to engage their attention ; the various 
if turns of fortune that have lately happened 
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at a game at Whiſt, the hiſtory of a ball at 
Tunbridge or Bath, a deſcription of lady 
Fanny's jewels and lady Kitty's vapours, 
the journals of a horſe-race, or a cock-match, 
and diſquiſitions on the game act or the ſcar- 
city of partridges, are ſubjects upon which 
men of delicate taſte do not always chuſe to 
declaim, and on which they cannot patiently 
hear the declamation .of others. But they 
ſhould remember, that their impatience is the 
impotence of reaſon and the prevalence of 
vanity; that if they fit filent and reſerved, 
wrapped up in the conteniplation of their 
own dignity, they will in their turn be 
_ deſpiſed and hated by thoſe whom they hate 
and deſpiſe; and with better reaſon, for 
perverted power ought to be more odious than 
debility. To hear with patience, and to an- 
ſwer with civility, ſeems to comprehend all 
the good breeding of converſation 3 and in 
proportion as this is eaſy, ſilence and inat- 

tention are without excuſe, | 
He, who does not practice good breeding, 
will not find himſelf conſidered as the object 
of good breeding by others, There is, how- 
ever, a ſpecies of ruſticity, which is not leſs 
abſurd than jnjurious to treat with contempt : 
this 
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this ſpecies of ill breeding is become almoſt 
proverbially the characteriſtic of a ſcholar; 
nor ſhould it be expected that he who is 
deeply attentive to an abſtrufe ſcience, or who 
employs any of the three great faculties of the 
ſoul, the memory, the imagination, or the 
judgement, in the cloſe purſuit of their ſeveral 
objects, ſhould have ſtudied punctilios of 
form and ceremony, and be equally able to 
ſhine at a route and in the ſchools. That 
the bow of a chronologer, and the compli- 
ment of an aſtronomer, ſhould be improper 
or uncouth, cannot be thought ſtrange to 
thoſe, who duly conſider the narrowneſs of 
our faculties, and the impoſſibility of attain- 
ing univerſal excellence. 

Equally excuſable, for the ſame reaſons, 
are that abſence of mind, and that forget- 
fulneſs of place and perſon, to which ſcho- 
lars are ſo frequently ſubject. when Lewis 
XIV. was one day lamenting the death of an 
old comedian whom he highly extolled,* Yes, 
replied BoiLEAvu, in the preſence of madam 
MAINTENON, “ he performed tolerably 
well in the deſpicable pieces of SCARRON, 
* which are now deſervedly forgotten even 
in the provinces.” 


Cc4 As 
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As every condition of life, and every turn of 
mind, has ſome peculiar temptation and pro- 
penſity to evil, let not the man of up- 
rightneſs and honeſty be moroſe and ſurly 
in his practice of virtue; let not him, whoſe 
delicacy and penetration diſcern with diſguſt 
thoſe imperfections in others from which 
he himſelf is not free, indulge perpetual 
peeviſhneſs and diſcontent ; nor let learning 
and knowledge be pleaded as an excuſe for 
not condeſcending to the common offices 
and duties of civil life: for as no man 
ſhould be well bred, at the expence of his 
VIR TU; no man ſhould practice virtue, fo 
as to deter others from IM1TAT10N, 


NY 
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Ne 88. SATURDAY, September 8, 1753. 


—Semperque relingui 
Sola ſibi, ſemper langam incomitata videtur 
1 re viam VI RG, 


She ſeems alone, 
Te wander in her ſleep, thro' ways unknown, 
Guileleſs and dark. —— — D&YDEN. 


EWTON, whoſe power of inveſti- 
gating nature few will deny to have 
been ſuperior to their own, confeſſes, that 
he cannot account for gravity, the firſt prin- 
ciple of his ſyſtem, as a property commu- 
nicable to matter ; or conceive the pheno- 
mena ſuppoſed to be the effects of ſuch a 
principle, to be otherwiſe produced, than 
by the immediate and perpetual influence of 
the ALMIGHTY : and, perhaps, thoſe 
who moſt attentively conſider the phenomena 
of the moral and natural world, will be 
molt inclined to admit the agency of inviſible 
beings. | 
In dreams, the mind appears to be wholly 
paſſive ; for dreams are ſo far from being the 
effect of a voluntary effort, that we neither 
know of what we ſhall dream, nor whether 
we ſhall dream at all, 
The 
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The human mind does not, indeed, appear 
to havc any power equal to ſuch an effect ; 
for the ideas conceived in dreams without 
the intervention of ſenſible objects, are 
much more perfect and ſtrong than can be 
formed at other times by the utmoſt effort 
of the moſt lively imagination: and it can 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed, that the mind is more 
vigorous when we ſleep, than when we are 
awake ; eſpecially if it be true, as I have 
before remarked, that in ſleep the power 
* of memory is wholly ſuſpended, and the 
* underſtanding is employed only about ſuch 
% objects as preſent themſelves, without 
% comparing the paſt with the preſent ;” 
except we judge of the ſoul by a maxim 
which ſome deep philoſophers have held con- 
cerning horſes, that when the tail is cut off, 
the reſt of the members become more ſtrong. 

In lunacy, as in dreams, ideas are conceiv- 
ed which material objects do not excite; 
and which the force of imagination, exerted 
by a voluntary effort, cannot form: but 
the mind of the lunatic, beſides being im- 
preſſed with the images of things that do not 
fall under the cognizance of his ſenſes, is 
prevented from receiving correſponding ima- 

I ges 
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ges from thoſe that do. When the viſionary 
monarch looks round upon his clothes which 
he has decorated with the ſpoils of his bed, 
his mind does not conceive the ideas of rags 
and ſtraw but of velvet, embroidery, and 
gold; and when he gazes at the bounds of 
his cell, the image impreſſed upon his mind 
is not that of a naked wall which incloſes an 
area of ten feet ſquare; but of wainſcot, 
and painting, and tapeſtry, the bounds of 
a ſpacious apartment adorned with magnifi- 
cent furniture, and crowded with ſplendid 
dependents. 

Of the lunatic it is alſo univerſally true, 
that his underſtanding is perverted to evils, 
which a mere perverſion of the underſtanding 
does not neceffarily imply; he either fits 
torpid in deſpair, or is buſied in the con- 
trivance or the execution of miſchief. But 
if lunacy is ultimately produced by mere 
material cauſes, it is difficult to ſhew, why 
miſery or malevolence ſhould always be com- 
plicated with abſurdity ; why madneſs ſhould 
not ſometimes produce inſtances of frantic and 
extravagant kindneſs, of a benevolent pur- 
poſe formed upon erroneus principles and pur- 


ſued by ridiculous means, and of an honeſt 
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and harmleſs cheerfulneſs ariſing from the 
fancied felicity of others. 

A lunatic is, indeed, ſometimes merry, 
but the merry lunatic is never kind; his 
ſport is always miſchief; and miſchief is 
rather aggravated than atoned by wantonneſs ; 
his diſpoſition is always evil in proportion to 
the height of his phrenzy ; and upon this 
occaſion it may be remarxed, that if every 
approach to madneſs is a deviation to ill, every 
deviation to ill may be conſidered as an ap- 
proach to madneſs. 

Among other unaccountable phenomena in 
lunacy, is the invincible abſurdity of opinion 
with reſpect to ſome ſingle object, while the 
mind operates with its full vigour upon every 
other : it ſometimes happens, that when 
this object is preſented to the mind, reaſon 
is thrown quite out of her ſeat, and the per- 
verſion of the underſtandtng for a time be- 
comes general; but ſometimes it ſtill con- 
- tinues to be perverted but in part, and the 
abſurdity itſelf is defended with all the force 
of regular argumentation. 

A moſt extraordinary inſtance of this kind 


may now be communicated to the public, 
without 
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without injury to a good man, or a good 
cauſe which he ſucceſsfully maintained. 

Mxz.S1Mon BROWN, a diſſenting teacher of 
exemplary life and eminent intellectual abili- 
ties, after having been ſome time ſeized with 
melancholy, deſiſted from the duties of his 
function, and could not be perſuaded to join 
in any act of worſhip either public or private. 

His friends often urged him to account for 
this change in his conduct, at which they ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt grief and aſtoniſhment ; 
and after much importunity he told them, 
te that he had fallen under the ſenſible diſ- 
* pleaſurz of GOD, who had cauſed his ra- 
* tional ſoul gradually to periſh, and left him 
* only an animal life in common with brutes; 
* that it was, therefore, prophane for him 
* to pray, and incongruous to be preſent at 
*« the prayers of others.” 

In this opinion, however abſurd, he was in- 
flexible at a time when all the powers of his 
mind ſubſiſted in their full vigour, when 
his conceptions were clear, and his reaſon- 
ing ſtrong. 

Being once importuned to ſay grace at the 
table of a friend, he excuſed himſelf many 
times; but the requeſt being ſtill repeated, 
and 
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and the company kept ſtanding, he diſcover- 
ed evident tokens of diſtreſs, and after ſome 
irreſolute geſtures and heſitation, expreſſed 
with great fervor this <jaculation : ©* Moſt 
« merciful and almighty GOD, let thy ſpi- 
te rit which moved upon the face of the wa- 
s ters, when there was no light, deſcend 
« upon me; that from this darkneſs there 
* may riſe up a man to praiſe thee !”_ 

But the moſt aſtoniſhing proof both of 
his intellectual excellence and defect is, A 
« defence of the RELIGION of NATURE and 
«© the CHRISTIAN REVELATION, in an- 
« ſwer to Tindal's Chriſtianity as old as the 
« Creation,” and his dedication of it to the 
late queen. The book is univerſally allow- 
ed to be the beſt which that controverſy pro- 
duced, and the dedication is as follows : 


% Mapan, 

« OF all the extraordinary things 
< that have been tendered to your royal hands 
* ſince your firſt happy arrival in Britain, it 
* may be boldly ſaid, what now beſpeaks 
« your majeſty's acceptance is the chief: 

Not in itſelf indeed; it is a trifle unworthy 
* your exalted rank, and what will hardly 
| prove 
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e prove an entertaining amuſement to one of 
your majeſty's deep penetration, exact judge- 
« ment, and fine taſte. 

« But on account of the author, who is the 
« firſt being of the kind, and yet without a 
„name. 


« He was once a man; and of ſome little 
* name; but of no worth, as his preſent unpa- 


e ralleled caſe makes but too manifeſt; for by 
e the immediate hand of an avenging GOD, 
* his very thinking ſubſtance has for more than 
« ſeven years been continually waſting away, 
« till it is wholly periſhed out of him, if it 
e be not utterly come to nothing. None, no 
*© not the leaſt remembrance of its very ruins, 
remains, not the ſhadow of an idea is left, 
* nor any ſenſe that, ſo much as one ſingle 
* one, perfect or imperfect, whole or dimi- 
<« niſhed, ever did appear to a mind within 
* him, or was perceived by it. 
Such a preſent from ſuch a thing, how- 
* eyer worthleſs in itſelf, may not be wholly 
*© unacceptable to your majeſty, the author 
7 being ſuch as hiſtory cannot parallel: and 
« if the fact, which is real and no fiction, 
% nor wrong conceit, obtains credit, it 
*© muſt be recorded as the moſt memorable 
and 
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* and indeed aſtoniſhing event in the reign of 
* GEORGE the ſecond, that a tract compoſed 
&* by ſuch a thing was preſented to the illuſ- 
« trious CAROLINE; his royal conſort needs 
* not be added; fame, if I am not miſinform- 
* ed, will tell that with pleaſure to all ſuc- 
* ceeding times. 

« He has been informed, that your majeſ- 
« ty's piety 1s as genuine and eminent, as 
« your excellent qualities are great and conſpi- 

* cuous. This can, indeed, be truly known to 
« the great ſearcher of hearts only; He alone 
* who can look into them, can diſcern if 
* they are ſincere, and the main intention 
«* cerreſponds with the appearance; and your 
ic majeſty cannot take it amiſs, if ſuch an au- 
* thor hints, that His ſecret approbation is of 
« infinitely greater value than the commend- 
« ation of men, who may be eaſily miſtaken 
ce and are apt to flatter their ſuperiors. 

« But if he had been told the truth, ſuch 

« a caſe as his will certainly ſtrike your ma- 
« jeſty with aſtoniſhment, and may raiſe that 
© commiſeration in your royal breaſt which he 
&* has in vain endeavoured to excite in thoſe of 
« his friends; who by the moſt unreaſonable 

6 and 
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« and ill-founded conceit in the world, have 
*«« imagined, that a thinking being could for 
* ſeven years together live a ſtranger to its 
* own powers, exerciſes, operations and ſtate, 
* and to what the great Gop has being doing 
* initand to it. 

*«« If your majeſty, in your moſt retired ad- 
% dreſs to the KING of KINGS, ſhould think 
* of ſo ſingular a caſe, you may, perhaps, 
* make it your devout requeſt, that the reign 


* of your beloved ſovereign and conſort may 


* berenowned to all poſterity by the recovery 


©* of a ſoul now in the utmoſt ruin, the. 


* reſtoration of one utterly loſt at preſent 
** amongſt men. | 

* And ſhould this caſe affect your royal 
ce breaſt, you will recommend it to the piety 
* and prayers of all the truly devout, who 
% have the honour to be known to your 
t majeſty: many ſuch doubtleſs there are, 
* though courts are not uſually the places 
« where the devout reſort, or where devotion 
* reigns. And it is not improbable, that mul- 
* titudes of the pious throughout the land 
* may take a caſs to heart, that under 
your majeſty's patronage comes thus re- 
* commended, 
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Could ſuch a favour as this reſtoration be 
* gobtained from HzAaven by the prayers of 
« your majeſty, with what a tranſport of 
“ gratitude would the recovered being throw 
* himſelf at your majeſty's feet, and adoring 
* the Divine Powter and GRACE profeſs 
4 himſelf, 

«MADAM, 
* Your majeſty's moſt obliged 
'« and dutiful ſervant.” 

This dedication, which is no where feeble 
or abſurd, but in the places where the object 
of his phrenzy was immediately before him, 
his friends found means to ſuppreſs ; wiſely 
conſidering, that a book, to which it ſhould 
be prefixed, would certainly be condemned 
without examination ; for few would have 
required ſtronger evidence of its inutility, 
than that the author, by his dedication, ap- 
peared to be mad. The copy, however, was 
preſerved, and has been tranſcribed into the 
blank leaves before one of the books which is 
now in the library of a friend to this under- 
taking, who is not leſs diſtinguiſhed by his 
merit than his rank, and who recommended 


it as a literary curioſity, which was in danger 


of being loſt for want of a repoſitory in which 
it might be preſerved. Ne 
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Ne 89. TuzsDar, September 11, 1753. 


Precipua tamen ejus in commovendũ miſeratione virtus, ut 
quidam in hac eum parte omnibus ejuſdem operis auto- 
ribus preferant. QUINTILIAN. 


His great excellence was in moving compaſſion, with 
reſpe& to which many give him the firſt place of all 
the writers of that kind. 


To the ADVENTURER. 


SIR, 


T is uſual for ſcholars to lament, with indiſ- 
criminating regret, the devaſtations com- 
mitted on ancient libraries, by accident and 


time, by ſuperſtition, ignorance, and Gothi- 


ciſm ; but the loſs is very far from being in 
all- caſes equally irreparable, as the want 
of ſome kinds of books may be much more 
eaſily ſupplied than that of others. By the 
interruption that ſometimes happens in the 
ſucceſſion of philoſophical opinions, the 
mind is emancipated from traditionary ſyſ- 
tems, recovers its native elaſticity which had 
been benumbed by cuſtom, begins to examine 
with freedom and freſh vigour, and to follow 
truth inſtead of authority, The loſs of wri- 
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tings, therefore, in which reaſoning is con- 
cerned, is not, perhaps, ſo great an evil to 
mankind, as of thoſe which deſcribe charac- 
ters and facts. 

Tobe deprived of the laſt books of Livy, of 
the ſatires of Arxcuitocuvs, and the come- 
dies of MENANDER, is a greater misfortune 
to the republic of literature, than if the logic 
and the phyſics of ArisToTLE had never 
deſcended to poſterity. 

Two of your predeceſſors, Mr. 1 
TURER, of great judgement and genius, very 
juſtly thought that they ſhould adorn their 
lacubrations by publiſhing, one of them a 
fragment of SAaypPHo, and the other an old 
Grecian hymn to the Goddeſs HEALTH: and, 
indeed, I conceive it to be a very important 
uſe of your paper, to bring into common 
light thoſe beautiful remains of ancient art, 
which by their preſent ſituation are deprived 
of that univerſal admiration they - ſo juſtly 
deſerve, and are only the ſecret enjoyment of 
a few curious readers. In imitation, there- 
fore, of the examples I have juſt mentioned, 
I ſhall fend you, - for the inſtruction and 
entertainment of your readers, a fragment of 
SIMONIDES and of MENAN DER. 

SIMO- 
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SIMONIDES was celebrated by the ancients 
for the ſweetneſs, correctneſs, and purity of 
his ſtyle, and his irreſiſtible ſkill in moving 
the paſſions. It is a ſufficient panegyric that 
Plato often mentions him with approbation. 
Dioxys1Us places him among thoſe poliſhed 
writers, who excel“ in a ſmooth volubility, 
* and flow on, like plenteous and perennial 
* rivers, in a courſe of even and uninterrupted 
% harmony.” 

It is to this excellent critic that we are in- 
debted for the preſervation of the following 
paſſage, the tenderneſs and elegance of which 
ſcaftely need be pointed out to thoſe who 
have taſte and ſenſibility. Daxas, being by 
her mercileſs father incloſed in a cheſt and 
thrown into the ſea with her child, the 
poet proceeds thus far to relate her diſtreſs : 


Orte Aapuaxi is dae E 
Bpejpuy Tvewv, Kintuoa de Ava 
Anupal: prom” r aaa. 
Hapag, aps re Nepons BaNAt 
GA yepo ee 7 . Two, 
Otov 85, Fovev. c F aurs v 
"Hrops x2woTe15 eu dleprr; dali, 
XaMxr pic dr, r ν,3; 
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Kuavew Ts dvoPw, cv d, avarcay 
"Cephe Trav x9ppcy Ga 

Tlaprovlos nupearo; vx AR 

Oud ave e, wophuprn 

Keijurvog tw Audi, Wporwnroy , 

Ei d Toi den ro ye deve m, 

Kas wxsv £pawy prjecluy Af 

Trtixte Lac. K. Aha, evde Bee, 
Euderw dt movrGÞ, ruler arg Ka 


When the raging wind began to roar, and 
the waves to beat ſo violently on the cheſt as 
to threaten to overſet it, ſhe threw her arm 
fondly around PER ESsVUs, and ſaid, the tears 
trickling down her cheeks, O my ſon, 
* what ſorrows do I undergo ! But thou art 
„ wrapt in a deep ſlumber ; thou ſleepeſt 
„ ſoundly like a ſucking child, in this joy- 
«« Jeſs habitation, in this dark and dreadful 
* night, lighted only by the glimmerings of 
*« the moon ! Covered with thy purple mantle, 
* thou regardeſt not the waves that daſh 
0 around thee, nor the whiſtling of the winds, 
* O thou beauteous babe ! If thou wert 
0 ſenſible of this calamity, thou wouldeft 
* bend thy tender ears to my complaints, 
if Sleep on, I beſeech thee, O my child! Sleep, 

with 
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* with him, O ye billows ! and ſleep like- 
« wiſe my diſtreſs !” 

Thoſe who would form a full idea of the 
delicacy of the Greek, ſhould attentively 
conſider the following happy imitation of it, 
which I have reaſon to believe, is not ſo ex- 
tenſively known or ſo warmly admired as it 
ought to be; and which, indeed, far excels 
the original. 

The poet, having pathetically painted a great 
princeſs taking leave of an affectionate huſband 
on his death-bed, and endeavouring afterwards 
to comfort her inconſolable family, adds the 
following particular, 


His conatibus occupata, acellas 
Guttis lucidulis adhuc madentes 
Convertit, puerum ſopore vinctum 
Dud nutrix placids ſini fovebat : 

« Dormis” inguiit, O miſelle, nec fe 

« Valtus exani mes, ſilentiumgue 

« Per longa atria cammavent, nec ullo 

« Fratrum tangeris, aut mes dolore ; 

« Nec ſentis patre deſtilutus illo, 

1% Qui geftans genibuſve brachiove, . 
« Aut formans lepidam tuam loquelam, 

« Tecum mille modis ineptiebat. 

« Tu dormis, volitantque qui ſalebant 

« Riſus, in roſeis tuis labellis, —— 

« Dorm, parvule ! nec mali dolores 
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« Du; matrem cruciant tug quiet!s | | 


Rumfpant fomnia.— Quando, quand), tales 
* Redibunt oculis meis fopores !* 


The contraſt betwixt the inſenſibility of the 
infant aad the agony of the mother ; her ob- 
ſerving that the child is unmoved with what 
was moſt likely to affect him, the ſorrows of 
his little brothers, the many mournful coun- 
tenances, and the diſmal filence that reigned 
throughout the court; the circumſtances of 
the father playing with the child on his 
knces or in his arms, and teaching him to 
ſpeak ; are ſuch delicate maſter-ſtrokes of na- 
ture and parental tenderneſs, as ſhew the 
author is intimately acquainted with the hu- 
man heart, and with thoſe little touches of 
paſſion that are beſt calculated to move jt. 
The affectionate wiſh of dormi; parvule” 
is plainly imitated from the fragment of Si- 
MONIDES ; but the ſudden exclamation that 
follows, —<* when, O when, ſhall I ſleep 
like this infant!“ is intirely the property of 
the author, and worthy of, though not ex- 
celled by, any of the ancients. It is making 
the moſt artful and the moſt ſtriking uſe of 
the lumber of the child, to aggravate and 

: highten 
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heighten by compariſon the reſtleſſneſs of the 
mother's ſorrow; it is the fineſt and ſtrongeſt 
way of ſaying, ** my grief will never ceaſe,” 
that has ever been uſed. I think it not exag- 
geration to affirm, that in this little poem 
are united the pathetic of EuxiIDES and the 
elegance of CATULLUs, It affords a judici- 
ous example of the manner in which the an- 
cients ought to be imitated ; not by uſing 
their expreſſions and epithets, which is the 
common method, but by catching a portion 
of their ſpirit, and adapting their images and 
ways of thinking to new ſubjects. The 
generality of thoſe who have propoſed CA- 
TULLUs for their pattein, even the beſt of 
the modern Latin poets of Italy, ſeem to 
think they have accompliſhed their deſign, 
by introducing many florid diminutives, ſuch 
as tenellula, and columbula: but there is 
a purity and ſeverity of ſtile, a temperate and 
auſtere manner in CATULLUsS, which nearly 
reſembles that of his contemporary Lucke- 
ius, and is happily copied by the author 
of the poem which has produced theſe roflec- 
tions. Whenever, therefore, we fit down to 
compoſe, we ſhould aſk ourſelves in the 
words of Lox iN us a little altered; © How 
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c would HoMER or PLATO, DEMOSTHENES 
© or THUCYDIDEs, have expreſſed themſelves 
* on this occaſion ; allowing for the alteration 
* of our cuſtoms, and the different idioms of 
te our reſpective languages? This would be 
following the ancients, without tamely tread- 
ing in their footſteps ; this would be making 
the ſame glorious uſe of them that Racine 
has done of EuriPIDEs in his Pr DRA and 
IpH1GENI1A, and that MiL rox has done of 
the PRomMETaevs of EscuyyLvs in the cha- 
rater of SATAN. 

If you ſhould happen not to lay aſide this 
paper among the refuſe of your correſpond- 
ence, as the offspring of pedantry and a blind 
fondneſs for antiquity ; or rather, if your 
readers can endure the fight of ſo much 
Greek, though ever ſo Ar ric; I may, per- 
haps, trouble you again with a few reflections 


on the characters of MENANDER, 
2 I am, 
Mr. ADVENTURER, 
Yours, 
PAL AOPHILUS, 


Ne 
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Ne go. SATURDAY, September 15, 17573, 


Comeretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 

Atherium ſenſum, atque auraj fimplicis ignem. 
at's VII GIL. 

— By length of time, 

The ſcurf is worn away of each committed crime; 

No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains, 


But the pure æther of the ſoul remains. 
Dszypren, 


To the ADvexNTURER, 


SIR, 


| © args ſooner quells the ridiculous 
triumph of human vanity, than reading 
thoſe paſſages of the greateſt writers, in 
which they ſeem deprived of that noble ſpi- 
rit that inſpires them in other parts ; and 
where, inſtead of invention and grandeur, we 
meet with nothing but flatneſs and inſipi- 
dity. 

The pain J have felt in obſerving a lofty 
genius thus ſink beneath itſelf, has often 
made me wiſh, that theſe unworthy ſtains 
could be blotted from their works, and leave 
them perfect and immaculate, 

I went to bed a few nights ago, full of 
theſe thoughts, and cloſed the evening, as 

I fre- 
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I frequently do with reading a few lines in 
VirGi1L. I accidentally opened that part of 
the ſixth book, where Ancnises recounts 
to his ſon the various methods of purgation 
which the ſoul andergoes in the next world, 
to cleanſe it from the filth it has contracted 
by its connection with the body, and to de- 
liver the pure etherial eſſence from the vicious 
tincture of mortality. This was ſo much 
like my evening's ſpeculation, that it inſen- 
fibly mixed and incorporated with it, and 
as ſoon as I fell aſleep, formed itſelf into the 
following dream. 

I found myfelf in an inſtant in the midſt 
of a temple which was built with all that 
magnificent ſimplicity that diſtinguiſhes the 
productions of the ancients. At the caſt end 
was raiſed an altar, on each ſide of which 
ſtood a prieſt, who ſeemed preparing to ſa- 
crifice. On the altar was kindled a fire, 
from which aroſe the brighteſt flame I had 
ever beheld. The light which it diſpenſed, 
though remarkably ſtrong and clear, was not 
quivering and dazzling, but ſteady and uni- 
form, and diffuſed a purple radiance through 
the whole edifice, not unlike the firſt appear- 


ance of the morning. 
While 
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While I ſtood fixed in admiration, my at- 
tention was awakened by the blaſt of a trum- 
pet that ſhook the whole temple ; but it car- 
ried a certain ſweetneſs in its found, which 
mellowed and tempered the natural ſhrillneſs 
of that inſtrument. After it had ſounded 
thrice, the being who blew it, habited ac- 
cording to the deſcription of FAME by the 
ancients, iſſued a proclamation to the follow- 
ing purpoſe : ** By command of Aro Lo and 
* the MusEs, all who have ever made any 
« pretenſions to fame by their writings, are 
* enjained to facrifice upon the altar in this 
*« temple, thoſe parts of their works, which 
have hitherto been preſerved to the irinfamy, 
that their names may deſcend ſpotleſs and 
« unſullied to poſterity. For this purpoſe 
« ARISTOTLE and LoNGINvs are appoint- 
« ed chief prieſts, who are to ſee that no 
« improper oblations are made, and no pro- 
« per ones concealed ; and for the more eaſy 
«« performance of this office, they are allow- 
**ed to chuſe as their aſſiſtants whomſoever 
« they ſhall think worthy of the func- 
tion. | 

As ſoon as this proclamation was made, I 


turned my eyes with inexpreſſible delight to- 
wards 
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wards the two prieſts ; but was ſoon robbed 
of the pleaſure of looking at them by a croud 
of people running up to offer their ſervice. 

Theſe I found to be a groupe of French 
critics; but their offers were rejected by both 
prieſts with the utmoſt indignation, and 
their whole works were thrown on the altar, 
and reduced to aſhes in an inſtant. The two 
prieſts then looked round and choſe, with a 
few others, HoRAce and QUINTILIAN from 
among the Romans, and Appison from the 
Engliſh, as their principal aſſiſtants. 

The firſt who came forward with his offer- 
ing, by the loftineſs of his demeanor was ſoon 
diſcovered to be HoMeR. He approached the 
altar with great majeſty, and delivered to 
LonGinus thoſe parts of his Opysstr, 
which have been cenſured as improbable 
fictions, and the ridiculous narratives of old 
age. LoNGINUs was preparing for the ſa- 
crifice, but obſerving that AR1sToTLE did 
not ſeem willing to aſſiſt him in the office 
he returned them to the venerable old bard 
with great deference, faying, that they 
were indeed the tales of old age, but it was 
* the old age of Homes.” | 


VIRGIL 
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V1RGI1L appeared next, and approached the 
altar with a modeſt dignity in his gait and 
countenance peculiar to himſelf : and to the 
ſurprize of all committed his whole ENEID 
to the flames. But it was immediately reſ- 
cued by two Romans, whom I found to be 
Tucca and VARIVs, who ran with preci- 
pitation to the altar, delivered the poem from 
deſtruction, and carried off the author be- 
tween them, repeating that glorious boaſt of 
about forty lines at the beginning of the third 


Georgic : 
Tentanda via eft ; qua me quoque poſſim 


Tellerc humo, viftorque viriim vilitare per ora, 

Primus ego in patriam mecum, &c. 

After him moſt of the Greek and Roman 
authors procceded to the altar, and ſurren- 
dered with great modeſty and humility the 
moſt faulty part of their works. One cir- 
cumſtance was obſervable, that the ſacrifice 
always increaſed in proportion as the author 
had ventured to deviate from a judicious 
imitation of Homer. The latter Roman au- 
thors, who ſeemed almoſt to have loſt fight 
of him, made ſo large offerings, that ſome of 
their works, which were before very volumi- 
nous, ſhrunk into the compals of a primer. 


It 
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It gave me the higheſt ſatisfaction to ſee 
PHIiLosSOPHY thus cleared from erroneous 
principles, His rok v purged of falſehood, 
PoETRY of fuſtian, and nothing left in each 
but GENIUS, SENss, and TRUTH. 

I marked with particular attention the 
ſeveral offerings of the moſt eminent Eng- 
liſh writers. CHAUCER gave up his ob- 
ſcenity, and then delivered his works to Dx v - 
DEN to clear them from the rubbiſh that 
encumbered them. DRYDEN executed his 
taſk with great addreſs, ** and,” as Appi- 
sox fays of VIRGIL in his Georgics, © toſſ- 
« ed about his dung with an air of graceful- 
% neſs:” he not only repaired the injuries of 
time, but threw in a thouſand new graces. 
He then advanced towards the altar himſelf 
and delivered up a large pacquet, which con- 
tained many plays, and ſome poems. The 
pacquet had a lable affixed to it which bore 
this inſcription, ©** To Poverty.“ 

SHAKESPEARE carried to the altar a long 
firing of pyns, marked The Taſte of the 
« Ape,” a ſmall parcel of bombaſt, and a 
pretty large bundle of incorrectneis. Not- 
withſtanding the ingenuous air with which he 
made this offering, ſome officiates at the al- 

| - tur 
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tar accuſed him of concealing certain pieces, 
and mentioned the London Prodigal, Sir 
Thomas Cromwell, The Yorkſhire Tragedy, 
&c. The poet replied, ©* that as thoſe pieces 
** were unworthy to be preſerved, he ſhould 
* ſee them conſumed to aſhes with great 
* pleaſure : but that he was wholly innocent 
* of their original.” The two chief prieſts 
interpoſed in this diſpute, and diſmiſſed the 
poet with many compliments; LoxnGinus 
obſerving, that the pieces in queſtion could 
not poſſibly be his, for that the failings of 
SHAKESPEARE were like thoſe of Homer, 
% whoſe genius, whenever it ſubſided, 
* might be compared to the ebbing of the 
* ocean, which left a mark upon its ſhores, 
te to ſhew to what a height it was ſometimes 
« carried,” ARISTOTLE concurred in this 
opinion, and added, that although SHAKE 
© $PEARE Was quite ignorant of that exact 
*« ceconomy of the ſtage, which is ſo remark- 
de able in the Greek writers, yet the meer 
* ſtrength of his genius had in many points 
s carried him infinitely beyond them.“ 
M1LToN gave up a few errors in his PA- 
RADISE LosT, and the ſacrifice was attended 
with great decency by Appison. OTway 
Vox. II. E e | and 
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and Rowe threw their comedics upon the 
altar, and BEAuMonT and FLETCHER the 
two laſt acts of many of their pieces. They 
were followed by Tom Dux EX, ETHE- 
REGE, WYCHERLEY, and feveral other 


dramatic writers, who made ſuch large 


contributions, that they ſet the altar in a 
blaze. 

Among theſe I was ſurpriſed to fee an au- 
thor with much politeneſs in his behaviour, 
and ſpirit in his countenance, tottering under 
an unwieldly burden. As he approached [ 
diſcovered him to be $1x Joun VanBRUGH, 
and could not but ſmile, when, on his com- 
mitting his heavy load to the flames it proved 
to be His ſkill in Architecture. 

PoE advanced towards ApD1s0N, and 
delivered with great humility thoſe lines 
written expreſsly againſt him, ſo remarkable 
for their excellence and their cruelty, repeat- 
ing this couplet. 


*« Curſt be the verſe, how well ſoc'er it flow, 
«« Thattends to make one worthy man my ſoe. 


The ingenious critic inſiſted on his taking 
them again: for, ſaid he, my aſſociates at 
« the altar, particularly Hor Ac x, would never 

permit 
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* permit a line of ſo excellent a ſatiriſt to be 
* conſumed, The many compliments paid 
% me in other parts of your works, amply 
** compenſate for this flight indignity. And 
* be aſſured, that no little pique or miſ- 
% underſtanding ſhall ever make me a foe to 
« genius.” PoE bowed in ſome confuſion, 
and promiſed to ſubſtitute a fictitious name at 
teaſt, which was left in his power. He 
then retired, after having made a ſacrifice of 
a little pacquet of Antitheſes, and ſome parts 
of his Tranſlation of Homer. 

During the courſe of theſe oblations, I 
was charmed with the candour, decency, 
and judgement with which all the prieſts 
diſcharged their different functions. They 
behaved with ſuch dignity, that it reminded 
me of thoſe ages, when the offices of king 
and prieſt centered in the fame perſon. 
Whenever any of the aſſiſtants were at a 
loſs in any particular circumſtances, they ap= 
plied to ARISTOTLE, who ſettled the whole 
buſineſs in an inſtant. 

But the reflections which this pleaſing 
ſcene produced, were foon interrupted by a 
tumultuous noiſe at the gate of the temple ; 
when ſuddenly a rude illiterate multitude 

E e 2 ruſhed 
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ruſhed in, led by TIN DAL, MorGan, Crus 
and BoLINGBROKE. The chiefs, whoſe 
countenances were impreſſed with rage which 
art could not conceal, forced their way to 
the altar, and amidſt the joyful acclamations 
of their followers threw a large volume into 
the fire, But the triumph was ſhort, and 
Joy and acclamation gave way to filence and 
aſtoniſhment : the volume lay unhurt in the 
midſt of the fire, and, as the flames played 
innocently about it, I could diſcover written 
in letters of gold, the words, THE BIBLE. 
At that inſtant my ears were raviſhed with 
the ſound of more than mortal muſic acccom- 
panying a hymn ſung by inviſible beings, 
of which I well remember the following ver- 
les: 
| «« The words of the LORD are pure words: 
t eyen as the ſil ver, which in the earth is tried 
and purified ſeven times in the fire. 
More to be deſited are they than gold; 
« yea, than much fine gold : ſweeter alſo than 
honey, and the honey-comb.” 

The united melody of inſtruments and 
voices, which formed a concert ſo exquiſite, 
that, as MIL TO ſays, it might create 
© a ſoul under the ribs of death, threw 

me 
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me into ſuch extaſies, that I was awakened 
by their violence. 


Jam, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 
CRIT 
— —— A _ 


Ne 91. Tuzsday, September 18, 1753, 


Fact pius et ſeeleratus eadem. Ovid. 


Thus was the father pious toa crime. 
Abnisox. 


T is contended by thoſe who reject CHR Ie 
I TIANITY, that if revelation had been 
neceſſary as a rule of life to mankind, it 
would haye been univerſal ; and they are, upon 
this principle, compelled to attirm that only 
to be a rule of life which is uniyerſally 
known. 

But no rule of life is univerſally known, 
except the dictates of conſcience. With re- 
ſpect to particular actions, opinion deter- 
mines whether they are good or ill; and con- 
ſcience approves or diſapproves, in conſe- 
quence of this determination whether it be in 
favour of truth or falſchood. Nor can the 
errors of conſcience be always imputed to a 


Ee 3 criminal 
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criminal neglect of inquiry: thoſe, by whom 
a ſyſtem of moral truths was diſcovered 
through the gloom of paganiſm, have been 
conſidered as prodigies, and regarded by 
ſucceſſive ages with aſtoniſhment and admi- 
ration; and that which immortaliſed one 
among many millions, can ſcarce be thought 
poſſible to all. Men do not uſually ſhut their 
eyes againſt their immediate intereſt, how- 
ever they may be thought to wink againſt 
their duty ; and fo little does either appear to 
be diſcoverable by the light of nature, that 
where the Divine PRESCRIPTION has ei- 
ther been with-held or corrupted, ſuperſtition 
has rendered piety cruel, and error has armed 
virtue againſt herſelf ; miſery has been cul- 
tivated by thoſe who have not incurred guilt ; 
and though all men had been innocent they 
might ſtill have been wretched. 

In the reignof Y amopin the Magnificent, 
the kingdom of Golconda was depopulated 
by a peſtilence ; and after every other attempt 
to propitiate the gods had failed, it was be- 
lieved, according to the ſuperſtition of the 
country, that they required the ſacrifice of a 
virgin of royal blood. 


I 
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It happened that at this time there was no 
virgin of the royal blood but TAMIRA the 
daughter of YaMopin, whom he had be- 
trothed to one of the princes of- his court, 
intending that he ſhould ſucceed to the throne; 
for YAMoDIN had no ſon, and he was not 
willing that his empire ſhould deſcend to a 
woman. 

YamoDin conſidered himſelf not leſs the 
father of his people, than of Tamira ; and 
therefore, with whatever reluctance, deter- 
mined to redeem the life of the public, with 
that of the individual. He proſtrated him - 
{elf in the temple and invoked his principal 
idol as the fountain of life : “ from thee,” 
ſaid he, I have derived my being, and the 
« life which I have propagated is thine : 
* when l am about to reſtore it, let me re- 
* member with gratitude, that I poſſeſſed it 
** by thy bounty; and let thy mercy accept 
*« it as a ranſom for my people.” 

Orders were given for the ſacrifice on the 
next day, and TAMIRA was permitted to diſ- 
poſe of the interval as ſhe pleaſed. She re- 
* ceived the intimation of her father's pleaſure 
without much ſurprize; becauſe as ſhe knew 
the cuſtom of her country, ſhe ſcarce hoped 

Ee 4 that 
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that the demand of her life would have been 
delayed ſd long: ſhe fortified herſelf againſt 
the terrors of death, by anticipating the ho- 
nours that would be paid to her memory ; 
and had juſt triumphed over the deſire of life, 
when, upon perceiving her lover enter the 
apartment, ſhe loſt her fortitude in a mo- 
ment and burſt into tears. 

When they were alone, after his eyes had 
like her's overflowed with filent ſorrow, he 
took her hand, and with a look of inexpreſ- 
fible anxiety and tenderneſs told her, that one 
expedient was yet left, by which her life 
might be preſerved ; that he had bribed a 
pricſt to his intereſt, by whom the ceremo- 
nies of marriage might be'immediately per- 
formed; that on the morrow, as ſhe would be 
no longer a virgin, the propitiation of the 
gods could not be effected by her death, and 
that her father, though for political purpoſes 
he might appear to be diſpleaſed, would yet 
ſecretly rejoice at an event, which, without 
his concurrence, had delivered him from the 
dreadful obligation of ſacrificing an only 
child, through whom he hoped to tranſmit 
dominion to his poſterity, 

To this propoſal TAMIRA, whoſe at- 

| tachment 
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tachment to life was now ſtrengthened by 
love, and in whoſe boſom the regret of pre- 
cluded pleaſure had ſucceeded to the hope of 
glory, at length conſented ; but the conſented 
with all the timidity, reluctance, and confu- 
fion, which are produced by a conſciouſneſs 
of guilt ; and the prince himſelf introducing 
the man, who was to accompliſh the purpoſe 
both of his ambition and his love with ap- 
parent tremor and heſitation. | 
On the morrow, when the prieſt ſtood 
ready at the altar to receive the victim, and the 
king commanded his daughter to be brought 
forth, the prince produced her as his wife. 
YAmoDiN ſtood ſome moments in ſuſpenſe ; 
and then diſmiſſing the afſembly, retired to 
his palace. After having remained about two 
hours in private, he ſent for the prince. The 
% gods,” faid he, © though they continue the 
** peſtilence, have yet in mercy reſcued my 
* people from the oppreſſion of a tyrant, 
© who appears to conſider the life of millions 
* as nothing in competition with the indul- 
** gence of his luſt, his avarice, or his ambi- 
* tion.” YAMODIN then commanded him 
to be put to death, and the ſentence was exe- 


cuted the ſame hour, 
TAulxA 
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TAMIRA now repented in unutterable dis- 
treſs of a crime, by which the pleaſures not 
only of poſſeſſion but hope were precluded ; 
her atachment to life was broken, by the 
. very means which ſhe had taken to preſerve 
it; and as an atonement for the forfeit of 
her virginity, ſhe determined to ſubmit to 
that law of marriage, from which as a prin- 
ceſs only ſhe was exempted, and to throw 
herſelf on the pile by which the body of her 
huſband was to be conſumed. To this her 
father conſented : their aſhes were ſcattered 
to the winds, and their names were forbid- 
den to be repeated, 

If by theſe events it is evident, that 
YAMoDin diſcerned no law which would 
have juſtified the preſervation of his daughter; 
and if it is abſurd to ſuppoſe his integrity 
to be vicious, becauſe he had leſs power 
and opportunity to obtain knowledge than 
PLAaTo; it will follow, that by whatever 
rule the oblation of human ſacrifice may be 
condemned, the conduct of Y A MoDIN which 
would have prodnced ſuch ſacrifice was mo- 
rally right, and that of the prince which pre- 
vented it was morally-wrong ; that the con- 
ſent of TAMIRA to the marriage was vicious, 

and 
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and that her ſuicide was heroic virtue, 
though in her marriage ſhe concurred with 
a general law of nature, and by her death 
oppoſed it: for moral right and wrong are 
terms that are wholly relative to the agent 
by whom the action is performed, and not 
to the action itſelf conſidered abſtractedly, for 
abſtractedly it can be right or wrong only in 
a natural ſenſe. It appears, therefore, that 
REeveLATION is neceſſary to the eſtabliſh- 
ment even of natural religion, and that it is 
more rational to ſuppoſe it has been vouchſa- 
fed in part than not at all. 

It may, perhaps, be aſked of what uſe 
then is conſcience as a guide of life, fince in 
theſe inſtances it appears not to coincide with 
the Diving Law, but to oppoſe it ; to con- 
demn that which is enjoined, and approve” 
that which is forbidden : but to this queſ- 
tion the anſwer is eaſy. 

The end which confcience ' approves is 
always good, though ſhe ſometimes miſ- 
takes the means: the end which YAamo- 
pix propoſed was deliverance from the peſ- 
tilence; but he did not nor could know, 
that this end was not to be obtained by hu- 
man ſacrifice: and the end which conſcience 

condenins 
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condemns is always ill; for the end propo- 
ſed by the prince, was private gain by pub- 
lic loſs. By conſcience, then, all men are 
reſtrained from intentional ill, and directed 
in their choice of the end though not of the 
means: it infallibly directs us to avoid guilt, 
but is not intended to ſecure us from error; 
It is not, therefore, either uſeleſs as a law to 
ourſelves, nor yet ſufficient to regulate our 
conduct with reſpect to others; it may ſting 
with remorſe, but it cannot chear us with 
hope. It is by ReveLaTIon alone that 
virtue and happineſs are connected: by Rx- 
VELATION, “ we are led into all truth;” 
conſcience is directed to effect its purpoſe, 
and repentance is encouraged by the hope 
of pardon. If this ſun is riſen upon our 
hemiſphere, let us not conſider it only as 
the object of ſpeculation and inquiry; let 
us rejoice 1n its influence, and walk by its 
light ; regarding rather with contempt than 
indignation, thoſe who are only ſollicitous 
to diſcover, why its radiance is not farther 
diffuſed and wilfully ſhut their eyes againſt 
it, becauſe they ſee others ſtumble to wham 
it has been denied. 


It 
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It is not neceſſary to inquire, what would 
be determined at the GREAT TRIBUNAL; 
concerning a heathen who had in every in- 
ſtapce obeyed the dictates of conſcience, how- 
ever erroneous ; becauſe it will readily be 
granted, that no ſuch moral perfection was 
ever found among men : but it is eaſy to aſ- 
certain the fate of thoſe, ** who love darkneſs 
* rather than light, becauſe their deeds are 
«© evil; who violate the law that has been 
written upon the heart, and reject that which 
has been offered them from AaBove ; who 
though their ſins are as ſcarlet, cavil at tho 
terms on which they might be white 
as ſnow ; and though their iniquities haye 
been multiplied without number, revile the 


hand that would blot them from the Rx GIs 
TER of HEAVEN, 


N 
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Ne 92. SATURDAY, September 22, 1753. 


Hor. 
Bold be the critic, zealous to his truſt, 
Like the firm judge inexorably juſt. 


To the ADvENTURER. 
SIR, 


N the papers of criticiſm which you have 
given to the public, I have remarked a 
ſpirit of candor and love of truth, equally 
remote from bigotry and captiouſneſs ; a juſt 
diſtribution of praiſe amongſt the antients 
and the moderns ; a ſober deference to repu- 
tation long eſtabliſhed ; without a blind ado- 
ration of antiquity ; and a willingneſs to fa- 
vour later performances, without a light or 

puerile fondneſs for novelty. | 
I ſhall, therefore, venture to lay before 
you, ſuch obſervations as have riſen to my 
mind in the conſideration of ViRG1L's paſto- 
rals, without any inquiry how far my ſen- 
timents deviate from eſtabliſhed rules or 

common opinions. 

If we ſurvey the ten paſtorals in a general 
yiew, it will be found that VIRGIL Can de- 
rive 
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rive from them very little claim to the praiſe 
-of an inventor. To ſearch into the anti- 
quity of this kind of poetry, is not my preſent 
purpoſe ; that it has long ſubſiſted in the eaſt, 
the SackED WRiTINGs ſufficiently inform 
us; and we may conjecture, with great pro- 
bability, that it was ſome times the devo- 
tion, and ſometimes the entertainment of the 
firſt generation of mankind. TRHREOCRITUS 
united elegance with ſimplicity ; and taught 
his ſhepherds to ſing with ſo much eaſe and 
harmony, that his countrymen deſpairing 
to excel, forbore to imitate him; and the 
Greeks, however vain or ambitious, left 
him in quiet poſſeſſion of the garlands which 
the wood nymphs had beſtowed upon him. 

VirG1L, however, taking advantage of 
another language, ventured to copy or to rival 
the Sic1tian BARD ; he has written with 
greater ſplendor of diction, and elevation of 
ſentiment : but as the magnificence of his per.. 
formances was more, the ſimplicity was leſs z 
and, perhaps, where he excels THEOCRITUS, 
he ſometimes obtains his ſuperiority by devi= 
ating from the paſtoral character, and per- 
forming what THROCRITus never attempted. 


* Let 
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Vet, though I would willingly pay to 
Turockirus the honour which is always 
due to an original author, I am far from in- 
tending to depreciate VIR GIL ; of whom 
Hor ace juſtly declares, that the rural muſes 
have appropriated to him their elegance and 
fweetneſs, and who, as he copied THEO RI“ 
EUs in his deſign, has reſembled him like- 
wiſe in his ſucceſs ; for, if we except CAI. 
PHURNIUS, an obſcure author of the lower 
ages, I know not that a ſingle paſtoral was 
written after him by any poet till the revival 
of literature. | 

But though his general merit has been uni- 
verſally acknowledged I am far from thinking 
all the productions of his rural Thalia equally 
excellent : there is indeed, in all his paſtorals 
a ſtrain of verſification which it is vain to 
ſeek in any other poet; but if we except 
the firſt and the tenth, they ſeem liable either 
wholly or in part to conſiderable objections. 

The ſecond, though we ſhould forget the 
oreat Charge againſt it, which Iam afraid 
can never be refuted, might, I think, have 
periſhed without any diminution of the praiſe 
of its author ; for I know not that it contains 
one affecting ſentiment or pleaſing deſcription, 

or 
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or one paſſage that ſtrikes the imagination or 
awakens the paſſions, 

The third contains a conteſt between two 
ſhepherds, begun with a quarrel of which ſome 
particulars might well be ſpared, carried on 
with ſprightlineſs and elegance, and termi- 
nated at laſt ina reconciliation : but, ſurely, 
whether the invectives with which they attack 
each other be true or falſe, they are too much 
degraded from the dignity of paſtoral inno- 
cence : and inſtead of rejoicing that they are 
both victorious, I ſhould not have grieved 
could they have been both defeated, 

The poem to PoLL1o is, indeed, of another 
kind: it is filled with images at once ſplendid 
and pleaſing, and is elevated with grandeur 
of language worthy of the firſt of Roman po- 
ets: but I am not able to reconcile myſelf 
to the diſproportion, between the performance 
and the occaſion that produced it ; that the 
golden age ſhould return becauſe Pol L io had 
a ſon, appears ſo wild a fiction, that I am 
ready to ſuſpect the poet of having written, for 
ſome other purpoſe, what he took this op- 
portunity of producing to the public. 

The fifth contains a celebration of Daphnis 
which has ſtood to all ſucceeding ages as the 

„ Ff | model 


* 
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model of paſtoral elegies. To deny praiſe 
to a performance which ſo many thouſands 
| have laboured to imitate, would be to judge 
with too little deference for the opinion of 
mankind ; yet whoever ſhall read it with 
impartiality, will find that moſt of the ima- 
ges are of the mythological kind, and there- 
fore eaſily inverſted ; and that there are few 
ſentiments of rational praiſe or natural la- 
mentation, | 7 
In the Silenus he again riſes to the dig- 
nity of philoſophic ſentiments and heroic 
The addreſs to Varvs is emi- 
nently beautiful : but finae the compli- 
ment paid to GAL L us fixes the tranſaction 
to his own time, the fiction of Silenus ſeems c 
injudicious ; nor has any ſufficient reaſon 
yet been found, to juſtify his choice of thoſe 
fables that make the ſubject of the ſong. 
The ſeventh exhibits another conteſt of 
the tuneful ſhepherds : and ſurely it is not 
without ſome reproach to his inventive pow 
a er, that of ten paſtorals VI RGI has writ- 
: ten two upon the ſame plan. One of the 
ſhepherds now gains an acknowledged victory, 
but without any apparent ſuperiority; and 
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the reader, when he ſees the prize adjudged, 
is not able to diſcover how it was deſerved. 

* Of the eighth paſtoral, ſo little is properly 
the work of VIR OIL, that he has no claim to 
other praiſe or blame than that of a tranſlator. 

Of the ninth, it is ſcarce poſſible to diſco- 
ver the defign or tendency : it is ſaid, I know 
not upon what authority, to have been com- 
poſed from fragments of other poems ; and 
except a few lines in which the author 
touches upon his own misfortunes, there is no- 4 
thing that ſeems appropriated to any time or | 
place, or of which any other uſe can be diſ- 
covered than to fill up the poem. 

The firſt and the tenth paſtorals, whatever 
be determined of the reſt, are ſufficient to 
place their author above the reach of rivalry. 
The complaint of Gaz Lvs diſappointed in his 
love is full of ſuch ſentiments as diſappointed 
love naturally produces ; his wiſhes are wild 
his reſentment is tender, and his purpoſes 
are inconſtant. In the genuine language of 
_ deſpair, he ſooths himſelf a-while with the 

pity that ſhall be paid him after his death: 

amen cantabitis, Arcades, inguit, 

Arcades. O mihi tum uam molliter ofſa quieſcant, 

Veftra meos alim ſi filula dicat amores ! 5 
1 Let, 


. 
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Let, O Arcadian ſwains, 

Ye beſt artificers of ſoothing ſtrains ! 3 

Tune your ſoft reeds, and teach your rocks my wok 

So ſhall my ſhade in ſweeter teſt repoſe. 

O that your birth and buſineſe had been mine; 

To feed the flock, and prune the ſpreading vine! 
WaRTON. 


Diſcontented with his preſent condition, 
and deſirous to be any thing but what he is, he 
wiſhes himſelf one of the ſhepherds. He 
then catches the idea of rural tranquillity ; 
but ſoon diſcovers how much happier he 


ſhould be in theſe happy regions, with Lv- 
CORIs at his fide. 


Hic gelidi fontes, hic mallia prata, Lycori : 

Hic nemus ; hic ipſo tecum conſumerer ave. - 
Nunc inſanus amor duri me Martis in armis ; 
Telainter media, atque adverſos detinet hofles. 

Tu procul a patrid (nec fit mihi credere) tantum 
Alpinas, ah dura, niues, & frigare Rheni 
Me fine ſola vides. Ah te ne frigera ledant! 

Ah tibi ne teneras glacies ſecet aſpera plantas J 


- © 


Here cooling fountains roll thro* flow'ry meads, 
Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads; 
Here could I wear my careleſs life away, 

And in thy arms inſenſibly decay. 
Inſtead of that, me frantic love detains 
*Mid foes, and dreadful darts, and bloody plains : 
While you——and can my foul the tale believe ; 
Far from your country, lonely wand'ring leave 
Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive ! 


Seek 


\ 
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Seek the rough Alps where ſnows eternal ſhine, 
And joyleſs borders of the frozen Rhine. 
Ah! may no cold e'er blaſt my deareſt maid, 
Nor pointed ice thy tender feet invade ! 

WarrToR. 


He then turns his thoughts on every fide, 
in queſt of ſomething that may ſolace or 


amuſe him : he propoſes happineſs to himſelf, 
firſt in one ſcene and then in another ; and 
at laſt finds that nothing will ſatisf : 


Fam neque Hamadryades rurſum, nec carmina nobis 
Ipſa placent ; ipſe rurſum conncedite ſyluæ. 

Neon illum naſtri poſſunt mutare labores ; 

Nec fi frigoribus mediis Hebrumgue bibamuzs, 
Scithoniaſque nives hyemis ſubeamus aquoſeg : 

Nec fi, cum moriens alta liber aret in ulmo, 
Fthiopum verſemus oves ſub ſidere Cancri, 

Omnia vincit amor et nos cedamus amori. 


But now again no more the woodland maids, 

Nor paſtoral ſongs delight—Farewell, ye ſhades— 
Nor toils of ours the crael god can change 

Tho! loſt in frozen deſerts we ſhould range; 

Thoꝰ we ſhould drink where chilling Hebrus flows 
Endure bleak winter's 'blaſts, and Thracian ſnows ; 
Or on hot India's plains our flocks ſhould feed, 
Where the parch'd elm declines his ſickening head ; 
Beneath fierce- glowing Cancer's fiery beams; _ 
Far from cool breezes and refreſhing ſtreams. * ' 
Love over all maintains reſiſtleſs ſway, | 
And let us love's all-conquering power obey. 


Wa row. | 
But Fe 
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But notwithſtanding the excellence of the 
tenth paſtoral, I cannot forbear to give the 
preference to the firſt, which is equally na- 
tural and more diverſified. The complaint 
of the ſhepherd, who ſaw his old companion ' 
at caſe in the ſhade, while himſelf was dri- 
ving his little flock he knew not whither, is 
ſuch. as, with variation of circumſtances, 
miſery always utters at the fight of proſpe- 
T5} 85 
Nes patrie fines, & dulcia linguimus arua; 

Nos patriam fugimus : tu, Tityre, lentus in umbra, 
Formeſam reſonare doces Amaryllida ſyluas. 
We leave our country's bounds, our much loy'd plaigs ; 


We from our country fly, unhappy fwains! _ 
You, Tit'rus, in the groves at leifure laid, 


Teach Amaryllis' name to every ſhade, 


WARTON. 
His account of the difficulties of his journey, 
gives a very tender image of paſtoral diſtreſs ; 


— — E, ipfe capellas 
 Protenus ager age: han etiam vis, Tityre, duco > 
Hic inter denſas corylos mod namque gemellos, 
Spem gregis, ab I filice in nuda connixa reliquit ; 


Au lol ſad partner of the general care, 
Weary and fajat I drive my goats afar ! 

While ſcarcely this my leading hand ſuſtains, 8 
Tir'd with the way, and recent from her pains ; 


2 
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For mid yon tangled hazels as we paſt, 

On the bare flints her hapleſs twins ſhe caſt, 

The and iſe of in'd fold! | 
* Aa BE WARTON. 


The deſcription of VIX GII's happineſs in 
his little farm, combines almoſt all the 
images of rural pleaſure; and he, therefore 
that can read it with indifference, has no 


ſenſe of paſtoral poetry : 


Fortunate ſenex, ergo. tua rura manebunt, 

Et tibi magna ſatis ; quamvis lapis omnia nudus, 
Limeſoque palus obducat paſcua junco. 

Non inſueta graves tentabunt pabula fatas, 
Net mala vicini pecaris contagia ledent. 
Fortunate ſenex, his inter flamina nata, 

Et fontes ſacrot, frigus captabis opacum, 
Hine tibi, que ſemper vicino ab limile ſepes, 
Hybleis apibus florem depaſta ſalicti, 

Spe levi ſomnum ſuadebit mire ſuſurrs. 
Hinc altd ſub rupe canet frondator ad auras ; 
Nec tamen interea rauce, tua cura, palumbes, 
Nec gemere atria caſſabit turtur ab ulmo. 


Happy old man ! then ſtill thy farm's reſtor'd, 
Enough for thee, ſhall bleſs thy frugal board. 
What tho' rough ſlones the naked foil o'er ſpread, 
Or marſhy bulcuſh rear its wa'try head, 
No foreign food thy teeming ewes ſhall fear, 
No touch contagious ſpread its influence here. 
Happy old man] here mid th* accuſtom'd ſtreams 
And ſacred ſprings, you'll ſhun the ſcorching beams ; 
a While 
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While from yon willow-fence, thy paſture's bound, 
The bees that ſuck their flow ry ſtores around, 
Shall ſweetly mingle, with the whiſpering boughs, 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repoſe : 

8 Wdile from ſteep rocks the pruner's ſong is heard; 

| Nor the ſoft-cooing dove, thy fav'rite bird, 

; Mean while ſhall ceaſe to breathe her melting ſtrain, 
4 Nor turtles from th'acrial elm to plain. 


— 
—— — . ———— —— 


WAATON. 


It may be obſerved, that theſe two poems 
were produced by events that really happen- 
ed; and may, therefore, be of uſe to prove, 
that we can always feel more than we can 
imagine, and that the moſt - artful fiction 


— — — — nn 
- 


1, | 
muſt give way to truth. N 
| T. ̃ 
Tam, SIR, 
I» * Your humble ſervant, 


Dvs1vs, 


Exp or Vor. II. 


# 


